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PUBLISHERS PREFACE 


I N THE spring of 1931 the Committee on International Relations 
of the American Library Association made extensive recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board, bearing on the international 
features of the 1933 Conference of the Association. These recom- 
mendations included several publications, among them a volume on 
the status of the popular library movement in the various countries 
of the ’world. The suggestion was favorably considered and the idea 
took quick shape. The Association was fortunate in securing as editor 
of the syrnposium Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, distinguished as librarian 
and author and known to many librarians over the world. His inter- 
national library interests had already been attested by his official visits 
to China in 1925 and to Rome in 1929. His knowledge of popular 
libraries is attested by a record of his experience and by his contribu- 
tions to the literature of his profession. 

With Dr. Bostwick’s counsel, and that of Dr. W. W. Bishop, chair- 
man of the Committee on International Relations^ contributions for 
the book were sohcited from more than seventy nations. Actually, 
forty-eight countries are represented here^ though in several instances 
merely by brief negative statements. Many of the articles were received 
in foreign languages and had to be translated. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is due the generous translators who volunteered their services. 

As Dr. Bostwick has intimated in his Introduction, the articles show 
a wide diversity in approach, scope, and method of treatment. But 
it is evident that interesting things are afoot, that courage and initiative 
are not lacking, that inside new boundaries library development is 
keeping pace ’with political change, that in several countries recent 
growth has been remarkable. Perusal of this volume will show that 
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Publisher's Preface 

library authorities in other countries have in many cases established, as 
settled policies, practices with which we in the United States are still 
experimenting* 

American Library Association 
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INTRODUCTION 


T here have been libraries in all civilized countries since the 
existence of written speech, but the public library as we know 
it was unthinkable before the general spread of literacy. Its 
general introduaion has been earlier and its development 
more rapid in the United States and the countries of northern Europe, 
and it has been more thoroughly popularized there, than elsewhere; 
but it has now gone so far that an account of popular libraries through- 
out the world would seem to be of value and interest. 

Most of the articles in the following compilation have been written 
by librarians or other professionally interested persons in the countries 
to which they refer, but where such aid could not be obtained, ac- 
counts already in print have been quoted or summarized. 

This being the case, it could hardly be expected that the articles 
should all be written on exactly the same plan. While each, we believe, 
is a fair and accurate account of the rise and present status of the public 
library in the country concerned, the writers naturally do not envisage 
all the phases of the subject as of equal importance, and while one has 
dwelt on one of these phases, a second, perhaps, has emphasized 
another. 

And it should be borne in mind that this diflFerence of emphasis may 
be quite just. In one country the particular way in which its public 
library system came into being may be of paramount importance; in 
another, the construction and equipment of buildings; in a third, the 
methods adopted to make the books more useful to readers. In any 
case it has been necessary to trust the judgment of the contributors in 
this matter, and it is the editor’s conviction that the interest of the book 
has been heightened thereby — certainly not lessened. 
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Popular Libraries of the World 

“Popular Library” is a term that has been used in widely different, 
though related, senses. The editor does not quarrel with the particular 
definition adopted by each writer. He has even admitted information 
regarding school, university and other institutional libraries, but only 
when its relationship to pubhc library progress is apparent. 

In general, the libraries described in this compilation are intended to 
furnish reading matter to all literate persons, generally, though not 
always, at public expense. Although the scholar is not neglected, the 
books are selected with a view to the widest use, and neither the 
scholarly class, nor any other, is either favored or forgotten. 

Of course in coimtries where there have long existed huge reference 
libraries intended primarily for scholarly research, it has not been 
necessary for popular libraries to duplicate their book-collections, except 
in the case of works likely to be in some public demand, among readers 
who do not have access to these large collections. 

In countries where popular libraries have been recendy introduced, 
the tendency seems to be to regard them as intended chiefly, or even 
solely, for the beginning reader, and to provide books largely wiith this 
use in view; but with the growth of a public library system the point 
of view has changed, and it is realized that the modern reading public, 
served by such a system, includes persons of all classes, groups and de- 
grees of education and culture, and that the public library must serve 
them all. 

Perhaps the fact that is most evident from this assemblage of his- 
torical and statistical material is the essentially democratic character of 
the public library. It requires as its basis a community of readers — ^not 
simply of persons who are able to understand what they see on a 
printed pag^ but those who enjoy reading and are mentally fitted to 
profit by it. Attempts to introduce libraries in communities where such 
enjoyment and interest do not exist have generally been failures. But 
where their introduction has been part of an effort, or a policy, to 
reduce illiteracy, they have lent powerful aid to its accomplishment. 

We should always remember that the illiterate are not necessarily 
ignorant. Inability to read does not argue mental inferiority. In China, 
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for instance, where for thousands of years a woman who could read 
was a rare exception, the part played by women in domestic and social 
life has always been noteworthy. Reading is not the only method by 
which culture may be acquired; it is simply a method of acquiring it 
easily and quickly. 

The illiterate, however, no matter what their mentality, must get 
their education from other sources than the written or printed word. 
Books and libraries presuppose literacy. The library presupposes the 
school, or its equivalent. A country without schools is necessarily a 
country without hbraries. But the converse is not always true. There 
have been countries with schools and no libraries. Espeaally have there 
been countries with public schools but no public hbraries. This was true 
of the United States a century ago. It may be natural that the public 
provision of books should not be taken up until readers had been 
amply provided for them. This, however, does not seem altogether to 
explain the facts. The private library, the church or other corporate 
library and the subscription hbrary have always preceded the tax- 
supported library. This is because our ideas of the public necessities and 
conveniences that are properly tax-supported have gready expanded of 
late. One would hardly expect a town that has no paved streets, no 
public water-supply and no street-lighting to provide from taxation a 
public supply of reading. 

Public libraries are the products of several interacting causes— the 
spread of literacy, the consequent demand for reading-matter, and the 
concludon that it is necessary and proper to respond to that demand by 
the expenditure of public money. 

This response, so far, has been an uneven one. In some parts of the 
world there are no public libraries at all; in others they are just begin- 
ning to spring up. Even where they are best and most numerous, they 
are so unevenly distributed that vast vacant spaces exist, quite devoid 
of hbrary service. And in some countries the libraries are subject to 
strict censorship to exclude works not in accord with the political and 
economic views of the ruling party. 

Much remains to be done before public library service is anywhere 
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near world-wide, but the stories brought together in the following 
pages at least furnish evidence of the work that is on the way toward 
this end. 

Besides the articles appearing in this volume, contributions were 
solicited, but not received, from the following countries: 


Algeria 

Iceland 

Australia 

Korea 

Bolivia 

Latvia 

Brazil 

Lithuania 

British Honduras 

Morocco 

Chile 

Portugal 

Colombia 

Rhodesia 

Cuba 

Roumania 

Dominican Republic 

Salvador 

Ecuador 

Siam 

Egypt 

Yugoslavia 

Honduras 



The article received from Uruguay was not found available for in- 
clusion m the volume because it dealt solely with the National Library 
of that country. 

Arthur E. Bostwick 
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ALBANIA 


BY C. TELFORD ERICKSON, DIRECTOR, 
ALBANIAN-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 
KAVAJA, ALBANIA 


A LEANT A came into statehood as an independent European 
/\ nation following the World War and the Paris Conference. 

/ \ Unlike the other new states created at that time, she came 

direcdy out of a Turkish and Eastern empire, with no roots 
in European and Western civilization. 

The result was that she had to begin her education with the alphabet. 
There was practically nothing by way of literature between the fifteenth 
and the twentieth century. Schools, textbooks, even primers in the 
Albanian language, were yasal^ — ^forbidden. Of course, what was true 
of education was equally true of all phases of the nation’s life — ^agri- 
culture, industry, public health, housing, food, social life, roads and 
all communications vrithin and without. 

Considering this handicap, the nation has made very notable prog- 
ress. Hundreds of schools have been created and eyery teacher trained 
in the national normal school. The public press has become a forceful 
factor in the intellectual life of the nation. One of the busiest shops in 
Tirana, the capital, is the one where Albanian books are sold. Its pro- 
prietor, Mehmet Bey Frasheri, gave up a very successful diplomatic 
career in order to undertake this work. 

About two years ago a State Library Association was created which 
began actively to assemble books for a National Library at Tirana, 
especially such books and documents as pertained to their for-the-most- 
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part buried history of 2,000 years. Of course foreign books, European 
and American, are likewise sought. 

In addition two other libraries are being built up through the Junior 
Red Cross School (American) at Tirana and the school with which 
I am connected, the one specializing in science, and the other in agri- 
culture, domestic science and home-making, arts and crafts. 

This is about the limit of progress made to date. The American 
Library in Paris has very generously contributed, likewise some 
libraries, schools and colleges in America. One or two generous con- 
tributions, notably one by Mrs. Robert B. Gregory of Chicago, have 
substantially increased the one at our school. 
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ARGENTINA 

BY ERNESTO NELSON, 

EX-INSPECTOR GENERAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION OF THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, AND AUTHOR OF 
“las BIBLIOTECAS EN LOS ESTADOS UNIDOs’' 


A RGENTINES visiting an American city are apt to miss their 
/\ native bookstores, well stocked with books on many sub- 

/ \ jects, coming from domestic and foreign publishing con- 

cerns. 

These bookstores are neighborhood centers where the average Argen- 
tine supplies himself with reading matter. Children find there their 
school books; housewives occasionally run up to the bookshop round 
the corner for a cook book, while the passerby is attracted to it by the 
rows of chromatic book covers displayed in its show windows. 

In 1914, when the last census was taken, Buenos Aires, then a city 
of one million and a half inhabitants, had nearly one thousand such 
bookstores representing an aggregate capital equivalent to five million 
dollars. 

Traditional practices, extreme individuahstic temperament and the 
lack of public hbraries organized according to modern methods have 
strengthened the present situation, checked the diffusion of modern 
libraries and hindered the acquisition of the library habit. 

In Argentina, however, the public library idea has enlisted the efforts 
and enthusiasm of educational leaders, most of whom have always fully 
recognized that the public library is an agency of socialized culture and, 
as such, an invaluable factor in democratic progress. 

Among the Argentine educational leaders above referred to there 
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was one whose influence was strongly felt during the third quarter of 
the last century. His name was Domingo F. Sarmiento. Much of his 
influence was derived from his experience in the United States, a 
country to which his dynamic spirit had been attracted early in hfe. 
There he met such men as Horace Mann, George Ticknor and other 
pioneers of popular education. He shared Mann’s enthusiasm for the 
primary school and grasped Ticknor’s idea of the popular library. It is 
to Sarmiento that Argentina owes the distinction of being practically 
the only South American republic whose schools are organized along 
truly democratic lines, having escaped the temptation of copying 
France’s double-track system of elementary schools, which still prevails 
in Chile, Brazil, Peru and other republics. 

Sarmiento kept the popular hbrary idea well at heart. Much of what 
he has written on educational practice abounds in references to that 
institution, from which he expected wonderful results. When Sarmiento 
became President of Argentina in 1868 he proposed to cover the country 
with popular hbraries. Two years after, a law was enacted creating a 
National Commission entrusted with the foundation, organization and 
aid of popular libraries throughout the country. 

The law gave popular hbraries a propitious start. A few years later — 
by 1876 — one hundred and fifty-six of these had been founded and were 
under the Commission’s care. Unhappily, this movement was destined 
to be short-lived. 

There are two methods of forcing people into accepting a good idea. 
One is to impose it by legislation, and the other, to make it desirable 
through education. The latter method calls for an intelligent, homo- 
geneous community, alive to its needs and ready to accept new ways 
of doing things. But by the seventies Argentina was in a rather crude 
social state. Civil wars and revolutions had kept up the warring 
activities that began with Independence. Constitutional organization 
had been delayed till i860; and the enlightened governments which 
thenceforth set themselves to make a nation out of the feuds and fac- 
tions left by civil strife were too eager to create civilization out of 
nothing. The new popular libraries had been entrusted to local com- 
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missions which had had no hand in their creation, nor were they 
perhaps thoroughly convinced o£ the wisdom of broadcasting books 
among the masses. The fact is that after a brief span of enthusiasm 
popular libraries sank gradually into decadence, to such a degree that 
in 1894 only sixteen remained out of the 156 founded by the Commis- 
sion, which, by the way, had ceased to exist several years before. 

Meanwhile, genuine local interest had seasoned. Here and there 
popular libraries had cropped out. Lacking sufficient financial support, 
however, nearly all had resorted to the Federal Government for sub- 
sidies. By 1908 the yearly grants thus paid amounted to several millions. 
, Now these subsidies, given by Congress or the Executive, were ob- 
tained through sheer pohtical or social influence. No scale fixed the 
amount to be granted; the use of such money was subjected to no 
control whatsoever and did not entail any specific obligation on the 
libraries benefited by them. 

In view of this situation the government decided to re-create the 
long extmguished National Commission, giving it control over the 
subsidies granted by the Federal Government to popular libraries. 
Besides, the Commission reassumed its former function of creating 
lew libraries and aiding the existing ones. 

The controlling power of the Commission had the effect of stopping 
ibuses, for, according to a decree issued in 1919, the Commission may 
'ecommend the discontinuance of a subsidy in case a library suffers 
Tom poor organization. 

As to the function of extending popular hbraries, the newly created 
[Commission met with success. These institutions which amounted to 
iuly 200 in 1908, were 433 in 1915, 885 in 1920, 1012 in 1925 and 1603 
n 19.33. Their present stock reaches to almost three million volumes. 

Of the above libraries 400 have been organized by the Socialist 
)arty in fur Jierance of its program of popular education. 

The 1603 libraries referred to are scattered through 14 provinces and 
0 national territories. Of those, 149 are in the city of Buenos Aires, 
vith the following classification : One has more than 100,000 volumes; 
me 60,000; three from 50 to 60,000; two from 40 to 50,000; nine from 
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30 to 4O5O00; two from 20 to 30,000; six from 10 to 20,000; fourteen from 
5 to 10,000; eight from 3 to 5,000; seventeen from 2 to 3,000; forty-one 
from I to 2,000 and forty-five with less than one thousand. 

Popular hbraries start either from local initiative or through the help 
of the National Commission. In the first case they may, of course, have 
no connection with the Commission. But any library may ask for a 
federal subsidy, provided it is lodged in suitable quarters, gives free 
access to the public, is open for at least twelve hours a week and 
submits to regular inspection. Under these conditions the grant is 
offered not only to libraries serving an Argentine constituency, but 
also to those serving a foreign section of the population. 

In the second case, that is, when the library starts through the action 
of the Commission, such birth is generally the outcome of a visit of 
an inspector or commissioner to the community wishing to have a 
library. During that visit local interest is aroused through lectures and 
other propaganda. 

In such cases the National Commission suggests that a meeting be 
called of residents interested in the founding of the hbrary. At this 
meeting a local committee is elected whose first duty is to provide the 
library with a suitable place. Many such hbraries are housed in schools 
and other public buildings. 

In order to supplement its work, the National Commission main- 
tains local committees at the province capitals as well as at the capitals 
of national territories. These local committees, besides making more 
effective the governmental control over the administration of the 
libraries, try to promote local interest on the part of the people or of 
the local governments through official grants and other facilities. 

The more substantial way in which governments help popular 
hbraries in Argentina is through the provision of books. To this effect 
the budget of the Commisrion provides either for the supplying of 
libraries with free books or for the duplication of any sum — ^up to a 
certain limit — ^that any incorporated library may devote to the buy- 
ing of books. Last year the Commission distributed 217,000 volumes, 
20 per cent of which were free books. 
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To a certain extent the sending of free books by the Commission 
has helped the domestic book output, for the Commission not only 
buys appreciable quantities of works written by Argentine authors, 
but it often approves manuscripts and contracts for the acquiring of 
a certain number of copies of the books when published, and even 
suggests the writing of books on that basis, particularly on subjects 
dealing with education and other matters of public interest. 

The importance of the Argentine free libraries varies with the size 
of the communities they serve. In some centers they are housed in 
splendid buildings, and in such cases the popular hbrary functions as 
a social center and as a place for art exhibitions, public lectures^ etc. 
The Popular Library of Bahia Blanca, a city 400 miles south of Buenos 
Aires, almost bordering Patagonia, owes its existence to a local bene- 
factor, Luis C. Caronti, and such is also the case with many other of 
these institutions throughout Argentina. 

The best organized popular libraries are also circulating. Unfor- 
tunately, librarianship as a profession has not yet conquered Argentine 
public opinion. There are no hbrary schools deserving description — 
only isolated xmiversity courses here and there. But the need of better 
library methods is frequendy voiced by librarians as well as by that 
section of the community of readers interested in the modern library 
movement. 
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AUSTRIA 

BY DR. MAXIMILIAN MAYER, MINISTERIALRAT 
TRANSLATED BY DR. PAUL N. DENGLER, 
DIRECTOR, AUSTRO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 


P REVIOUS to the war, Austrian hbraries were well developed 
and included many forms. However, during the war, in com- 
mon with most of the cultural institutions, the libraries suf- 
fered severely. At the close of the war, general educational in- 
terest was again awakened and as a principal phase of this, public libra- 
ries were the objects of special attention and were completely renovated. 
The State authorized a department of the Ministry of Education to 
supervise free education; separate supervisors of public instruction were 
appointed for the federal provinces; and financial support was provided 
for in the budget for the assistance and furtherance of public libraries. 
The financial assistance was only moderate, averaging from 40,000 to 
46,000 schillings per year in the period between 1926 and 1931. Never- 
theless, it was possible vrith this aid to organize in Vienna a number of 
model libraries under state control for the purpose of study and to gain 
experience in actual library management. Likewise, a periodical, Public 
Education (edited by the Austrian Bundesverlag)^ was founded, 
which still continues to be published. Moreover, with this financial aid 
it has been possible to control continuously the development of a great 
many public libraries, to establish new libraries, and to adapt old ones 
to the embodiment of modern principles of library management. 

As there are no regular state, provincial or communal libraries in 
Austria, nearly all of those which exist are either in the hands of pri- 
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vate organizations or under the control of various associations of 
workers. Consequently, these libraries are subjea only to indirect con- 
trol, usually through the medium of subventions, contributions and 
advice. A special effort was made to provide a corps of technically 
trained librarians by providing a number of special courses for library 
managers. These work without pay and their library duties are only 
supplementary to their full-time professions. Between 1925 and 1931, 
one hundred and fifty such courses were held by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Vienna and by its supervising officers. In addition, the hbra- 
ries also were visited periodically and counsel was given concerning 
their operation. As a result, at this time, the greater proportion of the 
libraries in the federal provinces are already under the advisory control 
of the supervisors of public instruction. In this way, it has been pos- 
sible to adapt at least a part of the libraries, particularly in the smaller 
towns and villages, to the specific needs of the local population. Further- 
more, it has been possible to eliminate many valueless or harmful books, 
to reduce foreign influence to a minimum, and, although striedy pre- 
serving the individual character of these libraries, to create general 
standards which will make possible a uniform basis for their future 
development. Supplementing this, the making of inventories and the 
sending out of questionnaires has been contemplated as it has been 
felt that the information to be obtained in this way may be valuable 
for the successful continuation of systematic work. This entire program 
has been seriously endangered, however, through the complete stop- 
page of all government subsidies. 

At present, the situation is about as follows: In Vienna, with a popu- 
lation of 1,842,000, all libraries but two are imder the control of the 
following organizations: Verein Zentralbibliothc\ or Association of 
Central Libraries; Oesterreichischer Buchereiverband, or Austrian 
Union of Libraries; Wiener Vol\sbildungsverein, or Vienna Associ- 
ation for Public Education; Deutscher Schulverein *Sudmar\* or Ger- 
man Union of Schools ‘Siidmark,’ and Bildungszentrede der soziedde^ 
tno\ratischen Arbeiterpartei, or Central Educational Organization of 
the Social-Democratic Labor party. The two libraries which are not 
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under the control o£ those organizations are the W ertheimstein Library 
of Vienna, with approximately 15,000 volumes, 1,200 readers per month 
and an average of between 80 and 90 readers per day, and the Model 
Library of the Ministry of Education, with 3,874 volumes, 1,260 readers 
per month, or a total of 24,680 for the year 1931. This latter hbrary has 
a special department for juvenile readers. 

The Association of Central Libraries (Verein ZentralbibliothelO 
has its principal library in Vienna. This has been rebuilt to conform 
to all modern requirements and serves a regular body of 15,065 readers 
who take an average annual number of 1,750,000 volumes. Of these 
readers, 30 per cent take non-esthetic material. This library has seventeen 
branches in Vienna and two outside the city in Lower Austria. It 
contains a total of 598,000 books, A music department is maintained 
in connection with the principal library. No partisan political or re- 
ligious material is allowed in any of its establishments. 

In the Austrian Union of Libraries {Oesterreichischer Buchereiver- 
band)^ in Vienna, organized in 1932, are represented the heretofore 
independent Vol\slesehdle, or Public Reading Club; the Katho- 
lischer Leseuerein fur die Stande, or Catholic Reading Club for all 
classes; and the Katholischer Bibliothe\s — und heseverein, or Cath- 
olic Library and Reading Club, This Union now controls 64 libraries in 
various communal districts of Vienna, with a total of 686,000 volumes. 
During 1932, it loaned 2,650,000 books. In addition, a new library is 
now being organized which will contain 16,000 volumes. Supplement- 
ing the distribution of books, this organization also holds regular 
courses for the training of library manager^ and a special committee 
is maintained to select books and to ofEer counsel when necessary. 
This is a Catholic organization. 

Twelve libraries are controlled by the Vienna Association for Public 
Education {Wiener V ol\sbildungsverein)^ with a total of 180,000 books. 
These branch libraries are rituated in the various communal districts 
of Vienna. They have a total of 101,044 readers who take a yearly 
total of 487,810 books, ten per cent of whom read non-esthetic material. 
They are non-partisan and are run, as far as economic conditions will 
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permit, after the model of the Letpziger Bucherhallen, or Leipzig pub- 
lic libraries. The selection of books is handled by a special committee. 

A model library embodying all the latest developments is being pre- 
pared for opening in 1933 by the German Union of Schools ‘Siidmark’ 
{Deutschcr Schulverein 'SudinarJ(). This organization now main- 
tains five hbraries in Vienna, although its principal activities are in 
the federal provinces where it maintains 386 libraries with a total of 
174,000 books. In addition, it maintains a system of circulating libraries 
which at present comprizes 100 units with a total of 4500 volumes. 

The Vienna workers’ libraries are provided by the Central Educa- 
tional Organization of the Social-Democratic Labor party, (Bildungs- 
zentrale der sozicddemoJ^ratischen Arbeiterpartet) . Its report for 1932 
mentions 69 delivery oflSces in representative parts of the city from 
which a total of 216,000 volumes of esthetic, 47,103 of social scientific, 
and 30,487 of natural historical, material were distributed. In 1932, 
there were 46410 regular readers who borrowed a total of 2,316,749 
books, of whom 12 per cent read scientific works. Regular courses are 
offered by this organization for the training of librarians. The purchase 
of books and the preparation of lists and catalogs is in the hands of 
a special committee. In addition to the communal district libraries, 
this organization also maintains a number of special trade-union libra- 
ries; one for hotel workers, one for employees in the hat industry, one 
for street-railway men, and one for workers in the graphic arts. It 
also maintains a large number of house libraries in the larger Vienna 
community tenement houses. This organization is run on strictly social- 
democratic principles. 

Taking the average of all the pubHc hbraries in Vienna, it is found 
that they are being used by from eight to ten per cent of the total 
population. This is a relatively high percentage. 

Different conditions prevail in the Austrian provinces outside of 
Vienna. On the one hand, municipal aid is possible only in the larger 
cities. On the other hand, an extremely variegated population demands 
much greater individualization on the part of the smaller local libraries 
to cope with local requirements. In these cases a centralized manage- 
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meat is probably coosidered a handicap, rather than otherwise. In the 
provinces, therefore, are found predominantly parochial and club 
libraries. In the cases where they are managed from a central organiza- 
tion, each unit, as far as possible, is permitted almost complete 
autonomy. 

In Lower Austria, with 1,471,000 inhabitants, there are 1000 public 
libraries. Of these, the Lower Austrian Association for Public Education 
{Niederdsterreichischer Vol^sbildungsveretn)^ in Krems 0/ Danube, 
controls about 200, and the German Union of Schools ‘Siidmark’ 
(Deutscher Schulverein 'Sudmar}(\ 14 libraries. In the larger in- 
dustrial centers, the community takes charge of the administration of 
public libraries. Elsewhere, they belong to the vicarage, the school, 
or to a local club. The total number of books available in these libraries 
IS estimated to be approximately 300,000, and the number of readers 
between four and ten per cent of the total population. 

About 400 libraries are at present under the jurisdiction of the super- 
visors of pubHc instruction. These supervisors are also responsible for 
the training of librarians through courses of instruction, regular advice 
and the preparation of selection lists which are provided for by the 
work community. 

Similar conditions prevail in Upper Austria with 857,325 inhabitants; 
in Styria, with 946,721 inhabitants; and in Salzburg, with 213,877. These 
three provinces have a total of 1200 libraries. About one half of these 
may be considered as quite advanced in the application of modern 
scientific methods. They are also active in promoting serious scientific 
activity. Organizations of workers and clerks are also active in stimulat- 
ing development along these lines. This is particularly the case in 
Carinthia, with 366,589 inhabitants, where the organization of workers 
and clerks in ELlagenfurt and St. Veit organized standard institutions. 
In the Tyrol, with 306,153 inhabitants, there are 52 parochial, 59 club 
and 33 workers’ and clerks’ organizations’ libraries with a total of 
90,000 volumes. These libraries are used by exactly six per cent of 
the provincial population. In Vorarlberg, with a population of 133,000, 
statistical data were available for 30 out of the 100 libraries. These have 
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a total ot 32,000 books, are used by 69,000 individuals per year and 
have about 3,500 readers. The Burgenland, with 300,000 inhabitants, 
has established a provincial hbrary at Eisenstadt. This opened in 1930 
and already contains about 7,000 volumes and has approximately 1,000 
readers. There are, in addition, 125 smaller libraries in the Burgenland, 
which contain a total o£ about 14,000 volumes. 

There are, altogether, in the Austrian federal provinces, exclusive of 
Vienna, about 3,000 public libraries which contain from six to eight 
hundred thousand volumes and are read by an average of six per cent 
of the total population. 
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BELGIUM 

BY CHARLES DEPASSE, INSPECTOR OF LIBRARIES 
AT THE MINISTRY OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, BRUSSELS 
TRANSLATED BY RACHEL SEDEYN, 

HEAD OF THE ART REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, 
PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I T IS a generally accepted fact that in our country the j&rst hbra- 
ries consisted of private collections of books. They were owned 
by the Roman families who soon after Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
built their villas m the section of Europe now called Belgium. 
These treasures might easily have been lost forever during the up- 
heavals of the Middle Ages and chiefly during the barbarous invasions 
of the fifth century. Fortunately, however, “the human mind, beaten 
by the storms, took refuge m its churches and monasteries.” ^ 

“Except for the monks employed in tilling the soil, penmanship was 
included in aU the monastic rules. Chiefly was this true for the rules 
of St. Benedict.” ^ At first monasteries and bishops alone had copyists. 
Later the large towns had theirs also. 

“At Saint-Martin (Tournai) under the Abbot Odon, twelve monks 
were kept busy transcribing old works. Such was the care and accuracy 
displayed that other institutions borrowed their books in order to revise 
their own copies.” ® 

As early as the thirteenth century the University of Paris engaged 
numerous scribes. During the fourteenth century the kings, the princes 
and chiefly the Dukes of Burgundy had theirs. Philip the Good sent 

^Guizot. lEstoire de la civilisation. 

* Rambaud, A. Histoire de la civilisation fran^aise, vol. i, p. 349, 

*Lcfaon, L. Histoire de renseignement populaire cn Belgique, p. 128. 
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his to various countries from which they came back with many a manu- 
script copied on the spot. 

In this way numerous hbraries began; each cathedral or diocesan 
school had its own. There were also important libraries in the mon- 
asteries, of which the most famous were those of St. Martin of Tournai, 
of Saint-Trond de Lobbes, of Gembloux, of Stavelot, of Saint-Jacques 
in Liege, of Sept-Fontaines, of Saint Bavon and St. Pierre in Ghent. 

We are told that Petrarch, the celebrated writer of the Canzoniere 
in honor of the beautiful Laura, was very much impressed by the 
wealth of manuscripts he found in Liege.^ 

Philip the Good had perhaps the finest hbrary of the time, and it is 
he who began the collection now housed in the Royal Library of 
Brussels. It is during his reign® that printing began to be known, 
although it was not definitely established before the time of his son, 
Charles the Bold. 

Remains to be mentioned also the importance during the fifteenth 
century of the printing of piaures— chiefly of the religious picture— 
and the influence, in typography, of the Frires de la vie commune. 

Our first printers were Thierry Martens of Alost (in 1473) ; Jean de 
Westphalie of Louvain (1474); Colard Mansion of Bruges (m 1476). 

From 1500 on, books and libraries became more numerous. 

It is usually said that the first public library in Belgium (1772) came 
into existence on the day when Maria Theresa opened to the outside 
world the collections assembled by her predecessors, known as the 
‘"Library of the Dukes of Burgundy.” 

According to Namur,® however, Antwerp had its first public library 
as early as 1609, Ghent in 1633, Louvain in 1636. He makes the follow- 
ing statement in a footnote: “It appears that Antwerp had a library as 
early as 1480. It was housed in the City Hall, but the books were dis- 
persed and lost sight of. A second library was started in 1505. It had the 


* Namur, P. Histoirc des bibliodiequcs publiques en Belgique. 

®Mus^ du Livre (Bruxelles). Histoire du Livre et de rimprimene en Belgique dcs 
Origincs k nos jours. 

® Namur, P. Histoirc des biblioth^ues publiques en Belgique, vol. 2, p. 9 and 10. 
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same fate, due this time to the destruction of Antwerp during the 
wars of the i6th century.” 

Liege also had its public hbrary (1732). It was housed in one of the 
wings of the City Hall, and contained 729 books.'^ 

Various factors explain the development of libraries at that time. It 
was due pardy to the growth of printing (m Antwerp 1202 volumes 
were printed between 1500 and 1540),® also to the influence in Ghent 
and Louvain of Erycius Puteanus.® Before succeeding Juste Lipse in 
the Latin chair of the University of Louvain, he had witnessed the 
beginnings of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, and had seen it becom- 
ing, in 1608, a public library. He brought back from there the idea of 
throwing open to the public collections of books which hitherto had 
been inaccessible. 

The case of Antwerp and Louvain led other cities to follow suit. 

From that time on, the libraries looked very much as they do now: 
books grouped on the shelves, catalogs arranged by subjects. Borrowing 
was only exceptionally granted. 

Although there were, as we have seen, some public libraries already 
in existence, the greater number were still at that date attached to 
monasteries and princely houses. 

Following a report of the Paris Committee of Public Education 
{Comite dlnstruction Publique de Pans) on the situation of the public 
libraries at that time, the National Convention decreed (1792-1795) 
“that the books and manuscripts belonging to ecclesiastical communi- 
ties, and to persons condemned to death, would be confiscated and 
added to the books of State hbraries already in existence.” 

Also, “there shall be close to every school, a public library and a 
small museum of natural history.”^® 

In virtue of this law, popular education was organized in every sec- 
tion of the republic. The administrators of the departments situated in 

’ See Catalogue at the Bibhotheque centrale, rue des Chiroux, at Lx^ge (Ponds li^eois). 

* Musee du Lxvre. Histoire du Livre et de Plmprimene en Belgique. 

® Namur, P. Hxstoire dcs biblioth^ques publiques en Belgique. 

“ Foulon, L. Contribution k Thistoire des bibliothcqucs publiques en Belgique. (Revue 
de rUmversitc, Dec. 1924 et Janvier 1925.) 
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Belgium collected the books and manuscripts from the communities 
which had been suppressed. 

The library of Brussels became municipal in 1803, the one in Louvain 
in 1805, of Liege in 1804. The latter at that time had already 15,000 
volumes; it was passed on to the University in 1817. 

The Royal Library of Brussels was founded by the law of January 
18, 1837, which granted the purchase of the Van Hulthem library of 
Ghent; in 1838 were added the manuscripts of the Burgundy hbrary 
and the medals belonging to the State. 

Even before the Revolution of 1830 there existed in Namur, Brussels, 
Mons and Liege Societies of Encouragement that worked in connection 
with elementary education. Founded by the Dutch government in 
1825, they helped, amongst other things, to secure at very low cost 
school materials and worth-while books. 

In 1838 the number of books printed or bought by the Society of 
Liege was as high as 452,916, of which 304,088 had been given out. 

The influence of those societies was strongest between the years 
1830-1860.^^ 

The well-being of the masses being the great preoccupation of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we see Ducpetiaux, in Brussels, pro- 
pose the establishment of public libraries, in which free courses and 
lectures would be given. Although not carried out during his lifetime, 
his ideas were not forgotten. During those years, the hbraries of 
Verviers (1848), of Ardenne (1848), of Fumes (1849), of Vracene 
(1849), were opened. 

From 1850 to 1862 very few new libraries were started. 

In a arcular dated September 13, 1862, Vanden Peereboom, Minister 
of the Interior, expressed his hope “to see in every parish {commune^ 
and next door to the school, a public library {bibliotheque populaire)^ 
its natural adjunct.” 

Thanks to his intervention, a good many libraries were started at 
that time— mosdy in the thickly populated centres— as well as numer- 
ous school libraries {bibliothiques scolaires) which later on became 


“ Pellisson. Les bibliotheques populaires i I’^tranger et en France (1906), p. 102. 
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communal public libraries {bibliotheques publiques commundes) . 

The Teaching League^^ (Ugue de VEnseignement) was organized 
in Brussels the 26th of December, 1864. “It has for its aim the spread- 
ing and improving of education in Belgium. It uses all the legal means 
at its disposal . . . more particularly does it favor the setting up of 
public libraries {bibliotheques populatrei)^ 

The League began by granting an initial sum of fifty francs to every 
hbrary that requested it. Later (1874), finding that the money was not 
always satisfactorily used, it sent the corresponding amount in books. 
This method, however, proved not to be entirely successful. 

In 1898, Mr. Nyns-La Gye, whose name is closely connected with 
the libraries founded by the Teaching League, wrote in Bulletin No. 2 
the following statement: “Of all these efforts, very litde remains, a 
number of these libraries having functioned for only a very short 
period.” 

As a result of Mr. Nyns-La Gye’s proposal, the League decided to 
establish traveling libraries, in order that the books read by one 
group of readers might be passed on to those to whom they were new. 

In 1889 three such libraries were started. There are seventy-three in 
existence today (ten were destroyed during the German occupation). 
The number of books in one box varies from 115 to 145. Children, 
young people and adults have each their share. The books are chosen 
primarily for their general educational value. 

As they prove to be the most economical and render the maximum 
of service, the traveling libraries have been in general use ever since. 
And from the day when local needs began to be considered as well, 
they have worked out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Teaching League, however, works only in the French section 
of Belgium. With this in mind, the Willemsfonds, organized in 1851, 
takes care of the Flemish population. It also publishes books which it 
presents to its affiliated libraries, and it lends small travehng collections. 
Besides these two strong national organizations, another Flemish 

“See Statuts et Bulletins: No. 2 (Mars-Avril 1899); No. 2 (Mars-Avril 1901): No. i 
(Janvier-Fcvner 1904). 
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association, the Davidsfonds, was organized in 1875. Its readers are 
drawn entirely from the Roman Catholic section of the community. 

Two local associations, one in the vicinity of Verviers Qes Soirees 
populaires)y the other near Liege (les Cercles Fran^in)^ organized as 
far back as 1830, are operating small libraries as well as giving series 
of lectures. 

The Annuaire statistique de la Belgique of 1901 mentions the exist- 
ence in 1899 of 606 public libraries. There were also at that time 1994 
school libraries (see Le Rapport triennid sur la situation de Vinstruc- 
tion primaire, 1897, 1898, 1899). 

Although the number of libraries mentioned is no doubt correct, 
nothing is said as to their importance and intrinsic value. 

In 1911 the Socialist party (le Parti Ouvrier Beige) opened for the 
education of its members a combination of central club and head- 
quarters known as the Centrde d^Education ouvrtere. It operates in 
Socialist club houses scattered over the country, classes, courses of lec- 
tures and libraries. 

In the following year the Socialist libraries had both French and 
Flemish oflSces. 

During the war, occupied Belgium and its unemployed men and 
women began to use the libraries as they never had done before. Soon 
the books were too few to supply the demands. 

As a result of this, an association known as he Comiti Centrd des 
oeuvres de lecture populcdre was formed in 1915. The three political 
parties were represented on this committee, which, thanks to the money 
provided by the Commission for Relief in Belgium, organized at once 
950 traveling libraries of 95 books each.^® 

Soon after the war important social reforms took place, among which 
was the eight-hour day. 

In 1920, the problems of national reconstruction brought about a 
three-party ministry, in which Mr. Jules Destr& became the Minister of 
Sciences and Arts. Concerned about the way the working classes were 

“ This Committee is no longer in existence. The traveling libraries have been bought 
by the State and are today national traveling libraries. 
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to use their leisure time, Mr. Destree saw the need of a law that would 
put the public hbraries in a position to perform their new mission. To 
that effect he presented a bill which became a law. In connection with 
his bill the minister wrote as follows: 

“To me, the hbrary has always been the natural adjunct of the school. 
The development of the public library must thus be foremost in the 
mind of the legislator. This is specially true today, for 

(1) “No national reconstruction can take place if not based on in- 
tellectual reconstruction. 

(2) “The eight-hour day” means eight hours of leisure, and this 
reform would only be half satisfactory if, after having stopped the ex- 
cessive factory hours, we were not to secure useful and healthy relaxa- 
tion. 

(3) “The high price of books makes them prohibitive to many 
people.” 

The unanimous passage of the law was primarily due to the care 
Destree took not to hurt the feelings of any of the various religious 
and political groups in the country. 

In it are clearly stated what conditions must be fulfilled by any 
organization to get a state grant, as well as the nature and importance 
of such subsidies. 

Before the existence of the law, in 1921, the situation of public 
libraries in Belgium (as shown by Mr. Heyman, the present Minister 
of Labor, then recorder of the law) was as follows: 

“Out of 1404 various libraries, practically all of them insufl&ciently 
organized, about a half (625) had three hundred volumes, 1180 had 
fewer than 1000 books, only 178 had from 1000 to 3000 volumes.” 

The following statistics show clearly the improvements brought about 
since the application of the law. 


No. o£ hbraries 


Years 

recognized by the 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


State 

volumes 

readers 

books read 

1922 

1370 

1.540.547 


2,686,313 

1923 

1637 

2,205,000 


3,525,000 

1924 

1882 

2,550,000 

347,000 

4,595,000 
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Years 

Xo. o£ libraries 
recognized b> the 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


State 

volumes 

readers 

books read 

1925 

1950 

3.837.713 

444.265 

5.352.661 

1926 

2061 

3.071.314 

485.398 

6,219,194 

1927 

2131 

3.339.680 

505,259 

6,740,926 

1928 

2154 

3.615.494 

517.822 

7,518,630 

1929 

2188 

3,815,002 

585.426 

7.181,437 


The following principles have been definitely established by the law: 

1. Material help; state regulation of the hbrarian’s salary; grants in 
books in proportion to the amount of interest shown by the libraries; 
extra subsidies to improve buildings and furniture. Moral help: Advice 
given by the inspecting body. 

2. Help granted to every public library as soon as it meets the legal 
requirements, regardless of whether it is a communal, a free, or an 
adopted library. To make people read and to guide that reading so 
that it may contribute to the general education of the masses— that 
is the final aim of the law. 

3. Freedom in the actual choice of books, so long as the money is 
not spent for literature that is seditious, valueless educationally, or con- 
taining religious or political propaganda and controversy. 

4. The obligation laid upon the administrative board of every com- 
mune to establish, if asked by one-fifth of the electoral body, within 
three months of the request, a communal public hbrary, if no recog- 
nized library exists already. 

5. Absolute obligation for the administrative board of the commune 
to subsidize the communal and adopted pubhc libraries. 

6. Prohibition of the suppression, without royal consent, of a public 
library either communal or adopted (which renders the suppression 
practically impossible). 

7. Necessity for the librarian to have acquired his certificate. 

8. Prohibition of all propaganda work, either pohtical, philosophical 
or religious. Obligation to carry out exclusively a work of education 
for all. As to the books themselves, they must correspond to the need 
of the readers. 
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9, Organization of an inspecting body, whose first mission, besides 
administrative supervision, is to aid the librarian in the choice of books. 

The help given by the State is clearly shown by the following list, 
in which the annual budget is given. 


Years 

Libraries 

Subsidies granted in 

Subsidies granted 
to libranans 


rccogmzcd 

books (in francs) 

(in francs) 

1922 

1370 

600,000 

315,300 

1923 

1637 

600,000 

369.875 

1924 

1882 

600,000 

434.271 

1925 

1950 

600,000 

457.663 

1926 

2061 

850,000 

485.700 

1927 

2131 

850,000 

505,200 

1928 

2154 

1,150,000 

564.005 

1929 

2188 

1,250,000 

905,000 

1930 

14 

1,500,000 

^14 


The smallest amount received was 510 francs in 1929, the maximum 
per library, 2,200 francs. 

A good many readers get their books elsewhere than from official 
public libraries— from public libraries not recognized by the state; from 
circulating hbraries connected with bookshops; from the libraries at- 
tached to universities, academies, musical schools, industrial and pro- 
fessional schools; from libraries belonging to various groups of teachers; 
from libraries attached to clubs, to circles, etc. 

To show still better the importance of the public library movement 
certain facts may be noted. In 1930, the following amounts were con- 
tributed by the provinces to the support of libraries: 

Flandre Occidentale: 138,000 frs. 

Flandre Orientale: 100,000 frs. 

Province de Brabant: 40,000 frs. 

Province d’ Anvers; 500,000 frs. 

Province de Hainaut: 190,000 frs. (Publishing of a review Savoir et BeautS) 
Province de Li^ge: in kind: 50,000 frs. The services of a circulating library 
which sends twice a year a hundred bound volumes to the libraries ask- 
ing for them; two reviews, Notices Bibliographiques, and Instruire, 
Distraircu 

^Information not given. 
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Province de Namur: 10,000 £rs. 

Province de Limbourg: 48,000 frs. 

Province de Luxembourg: 2,000 frs. 

The distribution is made differently in the different provinces.^® 
Many communal administrations give to their libraries a far greater 
help than the law requires. For example, the town of Liege buys every 
year for one of its communal libraries 100,000 francs’ worth of books. 
Antwerp spent for the purchase and upkeep of the books in its com- 
munal libraries 335,000 francs in 1930. 

The public libraries may also, up to a certain point, benefit from aid 
given by the various organizations mentioned below 

Bibliotheques agricoles et horticoles: du ministere de T Agriculture 

Office des classes moyennes: du m&ne mimstere 

Bibliotheques itinerantes de la Ligue de TEnseignement 

Willemsfonds 

Davidsfonds 

Bibliotheque itinerante provinciale de Liege 
Biblioth^que itmerante provinciale du Hainaut 

Associations and clubs of librarians include the following: 

Offices nationaux (frangais et flamand) des bibliotheques socialistes, avec 
deux revues mensuelles (monthly): celle de la langue frangaise, Les 
Cahiers du Bthliothicaire, de la langue flamande, De Btbliothicans. 
Federation nationale des bibliotheques Catholiques, avec deux revues men- 
suelles: Revue des Auteurs et des Livres et Boe\en^ds. 

Cercle (flamand) des bibliothecaires et employes de bibliotheques, avec une 
revue mensuelle: Bibliothee\gids, 

Federation provinciale des bibliotheques publiques du Luxembourg. 
Cercle des bibliothecaires et des Amis des Livres (province de Lifege). 
Societe (A.S.BJ^.) “Les Amis des Bibliotheques publiques.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Reviews 

Revue des Auteurs et des Livres (Erbaut, Jurbise) mensuelle (monthly) 

“See Uannuaire des Bibliotheques, 1931, chapter entitled “L’aide organisee aux 
biblioth^ues publiques.** 

“For details, consult the Library annual for 1931. 
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Savoir et Beaute (Saint-Ghislain) mensuelle. 

Notices Bibliographiques (33, rue Darchis, Liege) mensuelle. 

Instruire, Distraire (33, rue Darchis, Liege) mensuelle. 

Les Cahiers du Bibliothecaire (C.E.O., Maison du Peuple, Bruxelles) 
mensuelle. 

Revue Bibliographique (Dewit, Bruxelles) mensuelle. 

L’Annuaire des Bibliotheques (Labor, Bruxelles) annuelle (annual) 

Boekengids (Anvers, Cuylitsstraat) mensuelle. 

Bibliodieekgids (Anvers, Blindenstraat) mensuelle. 

De Biblioth&ans (C£. 0 ., Volkshuis, Bruxelles) mensuelle. 

Books 

Nyns-La Gye. Catalogue des plus beaux livres pour enfants. Avec 2 sup- 
plements. Bruxelles, no, boulevard M. Lemonier, Ligue de I’Enseigne- 
ment. 5£rs. 

Recht, P. Les bibliotheques publiques en Belgique. Commentaire pratique 
de la loi du 17 octobre 1921-1928. Bruxelles, A. de Boeck. i52p. 2o£rs. 

Idem. Traduction flamande, meme editeur. 

Foulon, L. L’enseignement primaire et les bibliotheques pubhques dans la 
province de Namur, 1928. La Louviere, Ed. Labor. 72p. 5frs. 

Idem. L’enseignement primaire et les bibliotheques publiques dans la prov- 
ince de Hainaut, 1929. La Louviere, Ed. Labor. i69p. lofrs. 

VanMeel, J. Bibliotheques publiques, SaUes de lecture, Bibliotheques d’en- 
fants, Bibliotheques techmques et circulantes. 1924. Anvers, Veritas. 228p. 
I5frs. (M&ne ouvrage en flamand; meme editeur.) 

Odet, P. et Wouters, L. Manuel du Bibliothecaire, 1923. Bruxelles, Union 
des Villes et Communes beiges. i2£rs. 

Parent, A. Bibliotheques publiques, Cours provincial pour candidats biblio- 
thecaires. 1927. La Louviere, Commission des Loisirs. lofrs. 

Depasse, Ch. La Biblioth^que publique, compl^ent indispensable de 
Tecole! Comment la creer a peu de frais, i04p. 6frs.; aux editions Biblio, 
Li^ge — ouvrage recommandc par le Gouvernement comme ouvrage 
destine atix bibliotheques; 

a. des conf^ences cantonales d'instituteurs. 

b. des &oles normales. 

Ouvrage inscrit au catalogue des publications que le Gouvernement recom- 
mande comme: 

1. livres k signaler aux professeurs. 

2. livres ^ placer dans les bibliotheques des professeurs, dans les &ab- 

lissements officiels d’enseignement moyen. 
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Idem. L’organisation des bibliotheques publiques dans la province de Liege 
(compte rendu du premier Congres des Bibliothecaires et des Amis des 
Livres tenu a Liege, le 29 decembre 1924, sous le Haut Patronage de M. 
le Ministre des Sciences et des Arts, et de TExposition orgamsee a cette 
occasion dans les locaux de TUniversite de Liege). 96p. 6£rs,, aux editions 
Biblio, Li^ge. Ouvrage recommande par le Gouvemement comme ouvrage 
destine aux bibliotheques: 

a. des conferences cantonales d’instituteurs. 

b. des ecoles normales. 

Idem. Guide pratique du Bibliothecaire (2eme ed.) 1924 Nombreuses 
figures. i9op. aux editions Biblio, Liege. i5£rs.^'^ 

La deuxieme edition 1924 de cet ouvrage est inscrite par le Gouvemement 
au nombre des publications dont Temploi est autorisc dans les ctablisse- 
ments d’enseignement moyen du degr^ superieur, sounds au regime des 
lois organiques; 

comme livre a donner, en prix. 

comme ouvrage destine aux bibhotheques des professeurs. 

Sous la Direction de TAuteur. L’Annuaire des Bibliotheques, lere et 2e 
editions, 1930, publication annuelle beige (Admimstration, bibliothechnie, 
bibliographie generale et critique) 266p. illus. Paris, Fischbacher; Bruxel- 
les, 12, rue des Colonies, Ed. Labor. 2ofrs. 

Idem. L’Annuaire des Bibliotheques. 1931. 36op. m^mes editeurs. 25£rs. 

Idem. L’Annuaire des Bibliotheques. 1932. 500p. memes editeurs. 356:8. 

Du meme Auteur, avec la collaboration de A. Andre. L’Organisation des 
Loisirs du Travailleur en Belgique et a Tetranger. 1931. Paris, Valois; 
Bruxelles, 12, rue des Colonies, Ed. Labor. 333p. 25frs. 

Du meme Auteur, Historique et organisation des bibliotheques publiques 
en Belgique. 1931. Bruxelles, no, boulevard M. Lemonier, Ligue de 
TEnseignement. Document no. 76, 33p. 

This book IS going to have a Flemish edition, brought down to date and complete 

Translation of L. Van Molle, 19315 Brussels, 12 rue des Colomes, Ed. Labor, aofrs. 
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BULGARIA 

BY MARGARET $• DEMCHEVSKY, 
LIBRARY SPECIALIST, 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, SOFIA 


B ulgarian libraries helped to make Bulgarian history, but 
records that have come down to us from early days are ex- 
I asperatingly scarce. The gaps are many, the fragments few, 
but the suggestion of the whole^alluring. 

Did the pagan Bulgarian have books and libraries? We do not know, 
yet with lines and notches those old pagan Bulgarians wrote and read, 
therefore books and libraries of some sort they surely had. 

The first documentary records of Bulgarian libraries come to us 
from the ninth century, when good Tzar Boris together with his 
people embraced Christianity, To consolidate the new faith, he founded 
monasteries, peopled them with learned monks and inaugurated the 
making of Bulgarian books. The multiplication of libraries and books, 
both devout and others, was one of the chief cares and the chief delight 
of Tzar Boris’ successor — the great Tzar Simeon — ^the most learned 
Bulgarian and one of the most learned Europeans of his day. “Lover 
of books,” learned contemporaries called him; “Founder of libraries,” 
we moderns would dub him, AJas, nothing remains of those rich 
monastic libraries he dehghted to build for his people — ^nothing but 
faint testimonies that the invader in 971 failed to destroy. 

More direct and abundant proofs of libraries, still predominantly 
monastic, have come down to us from the days of the second Bulgarian 
kingdom (1186-1396), particularly during Patriarch Efdmii’s lifetime. 
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But the five dark centuries (1396-1878) that followed swept away 
all vestige of their existence, for Bulgaria fell under a double yoke — 
the political yoke of the Moslem and the spiritual yoke of the Greek. 
The libraries and books that survived the frenzied onslaught in the 
name of Allah were later subjected to systematic destruction, partic- 
ularly in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when all forces 
seemed bent on wiping out Bulgaria and the Bulgarians from the 
face of the earth. 

First came the Krjalis. During their 16 years’ reign of terror the 
monks of some monasteries interred their book treasures for safety’s 
sake and to this day the secret of their hiding place lies buried with 
their custodians. Then followed the Greek revolt, when Bulgarian 
books, as well as Bulgarian people,^ became suspect and, to save their 
parishioners, the priests themselves burned every book that might be 
considered by the Turks to contain seditious matter. The worst was yet 
to come. The Phanariotes started a systematic destruction of Bulgarian 
manuscripts and historical records. In the meantime, ever since the 
fifteenth century, travellers and book hunters had been carrying away 
many a precious manuscript; and, fortunate it is they did, for these 
are now preserved in the great libraries and museums of Europe and 
constitute the bulk of all that remains of the richest of old Slavic 
manuscript collections. 

In the nineteenth century Bulgarian libraries were called to life 
again by the three edicts^ of sultans Moustafa III and Abd-ul-Mqid, 
the Greek and Servian propaganda and various other foreign in- 
fluences. The edicts granted Bulgarians a certain measure of privi- 
leges, and they were sufficient to inspire Bulgarians, particularly the 
artisans and tradesmen, with a desire for education. Thus were started 
newspaper reading and discussion circles in the coffee houses. As 
teachers were not supposed to remain in the coffee houses these read- 

^ Bulgarians took a very active part in the liberation of Greece. 

’ These granted Bulgarians privileges hitherto accorded only to Moslems: professional 
rights to artisans and traders, the right to own land and form societies and provisions 
for a certain measure of local autonomy. 
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ings were soon transferred to the schoolroom or to rooms specially 
rented for the purpose. Bulgarian immigrants and traders coming in 
contact with more advanced European nations brought back new ideas 
to their country. Bulgarian public hbraries had already been founded 
in Russia— m 1852 at St. Petersburg and in 1854 at Odessa. Besides, the 
2000 Magyar and Polish refugees who escaped to Bulgaria in 1849 
with their leaders, Kossuth, Dembinski and Bern, must have exercised 
some influence, however slight. During their brief sojourn in Lorn, 
Vidin and Shoumen they organized a kind of reading room for them- 
selves. It is significant that these three towns claim the honour of 
having established in 1856 the first modern public libraries in Bulgaria. 

In the meantime, Greece and Servia started an energetic, organized 
propaganda in Bulgaria, flooding the regions along the boundary, and 
particularly the Macedonian district, with Servian and Greek literature 
and teachers. The newly-born libraries braced themselves to defend 
Bulgaria’s languages and nationality and took upon themselves the 
task of checking this projected denationalization. The libraries soon 
became powerful centers for culture, promoters of economic and pro- 
fessional progress and leaders in the struggle for religious and political 
freedom. 

In those days the public libraries were miniature departments of 
education, for it was they who appointed and examined prospective 
teachers, inspected schools, presided over annual examinations, distrib- 
uted prizes, provided poor students with textbooks and clothing, 
granted fellowships to promising, but poor, students, created the teach- 
ing ^afi and founded the Bulgarian Academy of Science at Braila 
with the intention of transforming it, after the liberauon, into a na- 
tional library. The plans for a national university and ethnographical 
museum, which were taken up by the libraries with enthusiasm, were 
never carried out. The war of liberation intervened and after that the 
state put these plans into execution. 

Being “of the people,” managed “by the people” and existing “for 
the people,” the public libraries took an active part in the everyday 
life of the Bulgarians and paved the way for future democracy. It was 
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not uncommon for the pubhc libraries of those years to participate in 
commercial enterprises. Libraries even went further; they gave credit 
to producers and became the first credit institutions of Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria’s national drama and theatre, too, were fostered within the 
walls of the hbraries. Theatricals became popular with the libraries as 
a source of income and with the people as a source of amusement. 

But the hbraries’ greatest and most far-reaching achievement was 
the preservation of the Bulgarian nationality and language, the winning 
of religious freedom from the Greeks, and political freedom from the 
Turks. Hence their urge for establishing native schools with native 
teachers and native textbooks. The first 483 printed books were with 
few exceptions textbooks. Hence their motto “Bulgarian churches for 
Bulgarians” — a motto they successfully carried out. Hence, also, their 
transformation into revolutionary centers in the name of freedom. 
Levski, the apostle of Bulgarian freedom, urged the founding of 
public libraries for freedom’s sake, and in response new libraries sprang 
up, and old ones revived, being transformed overnight into revolution- 
ary centers. To facilitate concerted action in 1871 a peasant of Zlata- 
ritza suggested a union of the public libraries in the Tirnovo county. 
The Stara Zagora Public Library broadened the idea and the National 
Union of Public Libraries, under the leadership of the Constantinople 
library, came into being. TchitalishtS, founded in 1870 as the oflScial 
organ of the National Library Union, immediately obtained 1700 sub- 
scriptions and gave fresh impetus to the public library movement. In 
the seventies enthusiasm was rampant, but short-lived, for library 
activities were checked by succeeding events. With the betrayal of 
Levski, the suspicion of the Turkish government fell heavily upon the 
public libraries and paralyzed them. Diversity of opinion among li- 
brary members themselves in regard to the manner of conducting the 
struggle for political independence, together with the hostile attitude 
towards the libraries of the revolutionary leader^ Boteff and KaraveloflE, 
furthered their stagnation. Finally came the death blow of the April 
revolt in 1876, followed by events that brought at last the liberation of 
Bulgaria in 1878. 
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After the liberation the various activities that had been concentrated 
in the public libraries were distributed among the departments of state, 
and the most able library members were naturally employed in the 
general reconstruction of the coimtry. 

Just as the libraries were getting adjusted to the new state of affairs, 
the Balkan wars of 1912-13 and the Great War of 1914-18 completely 
arrested their development. It was not until the passage of the Public 
Libraries Act in 1917 that the number of public hbraries doubled and 
trebled. 

At the time of the liberation Bulgaria had some 100 libraries, at the 
eve of the wars, in 1911, 620; in 1928, after the passing of the Act, 1888; 
today there are 2684 registered public libraries. Of these 2208 (133 town 
and 2075 village libraries) are active institutions with 115,686 readers — 
105,220 men and 10,466 women.^ Their income amounted during 1930 
to 54,236,222 leva^ (24,280,204 leva for the town libraries and 29,956,018 
for the village libraries). The largest source of income for the town 
libraries arc the picture shows and theatricals (10,107,940 leva against 
the 3,217,631 leva of the village hbraries), while landed property fur- 
nishes the bulk of the village libraries’ revenue (9,740,744 leva against 
the 4,232,221 leva of the town libraries). The subsidies from the state, 
county and township councils, school boards and cooperative societies 
amount to 5,866,592 leva (2,715,687 leva for town libraries and 3,150,905 
leva for village libraries), various donations, to 1,283,248 leva, almost 
equally divided between the town and village libraries. The total 
contents of the 2208 libraries during 1930 was only about 1,154,168 
volumes. Circulation statistics, particularly in the villages, are disap- 
pointing and point to what appears to be an inherent weakness of 
the Bulgarian public libraries. But one should bear in mind that the 
average output of Bulgarian books fluctuates between 2500 and 3000 
volumes per annum, that the overwhelming majority of Bulgarian li- 


*For detailed library statistics for 1930 the reader is referred to the Statistical year- 
hoo\ of the Bulgarian kingdom, Vol. XXIV, 1932, from which the following figures 
have been drawn. 

* A lev (plural leva) is about seven-tenths of a cent 
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brarians have had no professional training, that those with any pro- 
fessional training at all have passed only brief summer courses and, 
finally, that out of the total 3187 (241 women and 2946 men) constitut- 
ing the entire library staff of the 2208 libraries only 857 draw salaries, 
while the remaining 2330 — ^mostly village teachers— give their services 
free. 

With the exception of some 227, Bulgarian libraries do not own 
their buildings, yet only 649 pay rent— 1332 are housed free in schools 
and in private, municipal or state-owned premises. There is no national 
type of Hbrary architecture. The provisions of the Public Libraries Act 
of 1927 will undoubtedly hasten the creation of one. 

One hundred and thirty hbraries have either specially built or 
adapted auditoriums, seating a total of 30,982 people. During 1930, 
1580 libraries organized 8091 lectures, drawing a total of 832,747 people, 
622,242 of whom constitute village audiences. 

Since the Public Libraries Act of 1917 exempts from taxation enter- 
tainments, theatricals, picture shows, etc., given by public libraries, 
they are especially popular. 

Bulgarian pubHc hbrary legislation is of recent date. Earlier acts have 
now been superseded by the Public Libraries Act of 1927. The chief 
merit of the latter hes in its provision for the maintenance of public 
libraries, which explains the rapid growth of libraries after 1927. The 
act provides each library with such portion of surveyed land as the 
township may set aside for it; 50 decares [of land] from the “state land 
reserve” in territories having such lands and five per cent of the in- 
come of the schools’ landed property. The revenue accruing from these 
sources can be expended only as follows: 50 per cent for books, selected 
from a book list approved by the Ministry of Public Education; 30 per 
cent to be added to a library building fund (when a Hbrary has al- 
ready a building of its own, this may be used for other purposes with 
the sanction of the Ministry of PubHc Education) and 20 per cent for 
current Hbrary expenses. Membership dues, net proceeds of theatricals, 
picture shows, etc., may be expended in accordance with the decisions 
of the General Meeting of Hbrary members. 
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Poor libraries are subsidized from a fund instituted at the Ministry 
of Public Education and consisting of the annual deposits from mu- 
nicipalities, annual subsidies from the Mmistry of Public Education 
itself and various donations. 

Administratively every pubhc hbrary is persona juridica. Its affairs 
are governed by an elected library committee and, in accordance with 
its by-laws, confirmed by the Ministry of Public Education. A supreme 
council under the chairmanship of the Minister of Public Education 
meets once a year to deal with general public hbrary schemes and 
problems. 

From the modern library point of view Bulgarian public libraries 
are rather primitive. They are usually organized according to the 
librarian’s own ideas. 

Books for home use are given only to members of the libraries, who 
pay a monthly membership fee of one to five leva. 

The reading rooms are open to non-members but only members can 
be borrowers. Students pay only half of the fee of adults. Some of the 
libraries are maintained by membership fees mainly, which is of course 
very inadequate. 

The catalogues, not infrequently serving as accession books as well, 
are usually of the book form type. Classification of books is practically 
nonexistent. 

The open-shelf system is not practiced, the only instances being 
found in a few reorganized school libraries, and in the Library of 
the School of Cooperative Studies. The charging of books is cumbrous 
and antiquated, receipts or book registers being used. The public li- 
brary draws the bulk of its readers from the senior high school student 
body, and, unfortunately, upon graduation these students cease to 
patronize the library. The absence of children’s libraries may be ac- 
counted for by the lack of trained librarians, as well as juvenile 
hterature in the past. The latter, thanks to the impulse given by the 
juvenile series first started by the Ministry of PubHc Education in 
1925, has made remarkable progress during the last few years. 

No library service without the walls of the library — ^in prisons, hos- 
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pitals, asylums, etc. — ^has yet been attempted. The village public li- 
brary furthers adult education and provides extensive lecture pro- 
grammes. They are, however, still community social centers rather than 
libraries in the modern conception of the word. They are the sole 
centers of cultural and social hfe. The village theatre, hall, museum, 
restaurant or cafe is often housed in the library and operated by it. 

There is now cordial relationship between the cooperative societies 
and the public libraries. During 1930 cooperative societies established 
and maintained fifteen libraries in places where there were none, 
housed free of charge 126 pubhc hbraries and gave half a million leva 
towards maintenance. 

A National Union of Public Libraries, founded in April 1911, num- 
bers today 1261 of the public libraries as members. The Union is 
governed by an annually elected board of managers. It has organized 
seven summer courses for librarians which, since 1928, have taught 
library technique. In addition to this, the Union secures for its mem- 
bers lecturers (public library lecturers travel free on the Bulgarian 
railroads), financial aid and educational films. It executes orders for 
books, dividing the commission with the libraries making the orders, 
organizes an annual national conference and promotes the organization 
of local county and township library unions’ conferences. In 1929 the 
National Union laid the foundation of a public hbraries cooperative 
society for procuring supplies, fittings, furniture and books. The 
Union publishes a monthly literary magazine — one of the best in 
the country — Bulgars\a Misl , — and a library magazine, Tchitdishte, 
a continuation of its short-lived namesake of pre-liberation days. 

Several county and township library unions issue local library 
periodicals. 

The Ministry of Public Education in various ways tries to promote 
the advancement of public libraries. It appointed in 1926 its first li- 
brary specialist and organized in 1928 the first of a series of library 
courses for senior high school librarians. It proposes to reorganize 
these libraries on a uniform system based upon the best Anglo- 
American methods. 
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In 1930 the Ministry also organized the First International Library 
Exhibition at Sofia with the generous cooperation of the American 
Library Association, and of foreign libraries and firms. The fifty 
juvenile books sent by the American Library Association were a 
source of joy to old and young. 

In 1929 the Ministry inaugurated the celebration of Book Day, which 
has already in its fourth year become a real national holiday. 

There are four so-called national libraries in Bulgaria — ^in Sofia, 
Plovdiv, Tirnovo and Shoumen. They are all, the one in Sofia ex- 
cepted, practically public libraries. Each receives by law one of the six 
copies of newly issued books deposited in the Library of Sofia. 

Bulgarian public libraries have had a very thorny road to travel, for 
ever since the ninth century they have had to put the cause of their 
country above their own, to fight for the preservation of the Bulgarian 
tongue and for Bulgarian nationality. If they are, therefore, backward 
in their library methods, we are justified in overlooking this short- 
coming in view of their glorious, unprecedented record in behalf of 
their country. 
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L 

I N DISCUSSING Canadian public libraries we must consider each 
of the provinces separately. Public libraries are generally con- 
sidered to be a part of a plan of public education, and education 
according to the constitution of Canada (The British North 
American Act) comes specifically under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 

Some years ago a Canadian Library Association was formed with a 
skeleton organization, but it may be described as sleeping— -not of 
course by way of disparagement. There is no Canadian library journal. 
There is, to be sure, the Ontario Library Review, which has now 
reached its seventeenth volume, published by the Public Libraries 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Education. There are two library 
schools in Canada, one connected with McGill University and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, the other administered by the Ontario 
College of Education and financed by the Ontario government. Hence, 
this chapter on the public library situation in Canada must be a review 
of the situation in each of the provinces.^ 

* For a full and valuable account, see Libraries in Canada^ a report by a Commission 
of Enquiry consisting of three Canadian hbrarians, and published by the Ryerson 
Press and the Amcncan Library Association in 1933. — Editor, 
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IL The Maritime Provinces 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 

There are not many public libraries in Nova Scotia. There is no 
provincial Public Libraries Act, and, as a general rule, municipal 
councils everywhere are more keen to win a reputation for economy 
than to establish and maintain an educational institution. There is a 
collection of books m the City Hall at Halifax, but it is not kept up to 
date, and is Htde used. In Truro there is an active and well-managed 
litde hbrary, kept ahve and vigorous only through the efforts of some 
public-spirited ladies of the town. Some years ago a library association 
for the province was organized. 

In the latest report (for 1931) of the Superintendent of Education 
for the province, however, there is a reference to one of the most pro- 
gressive moves recently made in library matters in Canada. It is really 
a system of county hbraries with the schools as district centres, and the 
teachers as Ubrarians. Boxes of books circulate from school to school, 
remaining at one school for two months. To quote the report: 

‘'Some time ago the Department of Education adopted the policy of 
circulating hbraries for each coimty. Last year such libraries were set up in 
the municipalities of Richmond, Guysboro, Hants, Queens and Clare. In all 
some 400 boxes, containing nearly 10,000 books, were placed in the rural 
schools of these counties for the benefit of the respective communities and 
the distribution will be continued imtil all the municipalities are supplied. 
Within the past few years approximately 120,000 volumes have thus been 
distributed by the Department, apart from the books provided by local 
effort.” 

It is doubtful if any other province in Canada can show a greater 
effort than this, to provide at its own cost library privileges for rural 
districts. 

In Prince Edward Island there is no Public Libraries Act, and prac- 
tically no pubhc library, although in the capital, Charlottetown, there 
is a Legislative Library which is used by a number of the citizens. 

It is reported in the daily press that the Carnegie Corporation has 
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invited Dr. Lomer, Librarian o£ McGill University, to make a survey 
of the library situation on the Island^ and to advise as to the steps that 
may be taken to improve it. It is hoped that some sort of experiment, 
such as is being tried in the Fraser Valley, B. C., may be begim. 

The city of Saint John, New Brunswick, has had for years a well- 
managed public hbrary, though it has been rather cramped for funds, 
Moncton and Woodstock have also pubhc libraries, but in general the 
situation in New Brunswick cannot be called active. In 1929 the pro- 
vincial legislature passed a Public Libraries Act under which a com- 
mission of three members, without salary, was to take charge of public 
libraries in the province. I am informed that the commission is no 
longer functioning. Unless such a library commission appoints a well 
qualified secretary-treasurer with adequate salary, it is unlikely to be 
able to fulfill its purpose. Moreover, the form of library apparendy 
contemplated by this Act is not a free pubhc library, but an association 
library of limited membership sustained wholly or m part by fees 
and dues. 

III. Quebec 

In Montreal, the metropolis of the province, there are several libraries 
available to the public. Westmount, an adjoining city, has a well- 
managed hbrary; Montreal City Library has a fine building, but an 
inadequate supply of books; and the Mechanics’ and Fraser Institutes 
have both served a large number of patrons for many years. Outside of 
these there is little to be said about public libraries in the province. 
There is no Public Libraries Act. In some towns and villages people 
who realize the advantages of reading have formed hbrary associa- 
tions, and in a few cases these have received small grants from the 
municipalities. In many parishes small libraries are maintained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The fact that the majority of the citizens of Quebec are French by 
race and Roman Catholic by religion has a bearing on the public 
hbrary situation in the province. A number of books of varying degrees 
of merit are written every year by French Canadians, and published by 
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firms in Montreal or in the city o£ Quebec. But the trade is necessarily 
small and none too well orgamzed, and authors frequendy have to 
publish their books at their own expense and attend personally to the 
sale and distribution of them. 

In the larger cities the leadmg booksellers import with more or less 
regularity from Paris. It may be said, however, that m a general way 
the church views with suspicion the literary product of modern France. 
Perhaps these considerations account for the fact that there is no 
popular hbrary movement in the province of Quebec. 

A Quebec Library Association was formed in 1932, and has held its 
first meeting. 

IV. Ontario 

Ontario was the first province in Canada to establish a public hbrary 
system and probably still leads. Sixty years ago Mechanics’ Institutes — 
a form of association subscription library— flourished in many towns. 
Testimony from members (now aged or gone) who then used them 
bears witness to their value. 

In 1882 the Ontario Legislature passed a Free Libraries Act, really 
an enabling act, permitting mimicipalities, after the electors had voted 
favourably on the question, to tax themselves for the support of a 
public library and laying down the lines of management. An Inspector 
of Public Libraries for the province was appointed, several municipali- 
ties took advantage of the Act, the provincial government lent support 
by liberal grants, and public libraries multiplied. 

In 1900 the Ontario Library Association was organized, and for more 
than thirty years it has acted as a stimulus and guide, chiefly in Ontario 
but to some extent in all Canada. 

In 1920, when Honorable R. H. Grant was Minister of Education 
and W. O. Carson was provincial inspector, a notable advance was 
made: the Act was amended to enable boards to demand from the 
municipality a rate equal to fifty cents per capita for support of the 
public library. 

In November 1932 there were 222 public libraries and 300 public li- 
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brary associations in the province. These report a total circulation of 
12,325,908. There is a library school in connection with the University 
of Toronto. A quarterly, the Ontario Library Review, is published by the 
Education Department and distributed to all hbraries in the province. 
The larger libraries in the cities compare favourably with foreign h- 
braries in similar centres of population. A travelling hbrary system by 
which boxes of books are sent to out-of-the-way places when the need 
of reading-material is felt and a request is made, is operated by the 
public library branch. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that many of the small 
libraries are neither properly supported nor eflBciently managed. Their 
stocks of books are small, none too well selected, and insufficiendy re- 
plenished. Probably the gravest defect in the Ontario library system at 
present is that there is litde provision for library service to rural 
districts. There is no provision in the Libraries Act for the establish- 
ment of county libraries. An enabling act of the provincial legislature, 
whereby counties might vote on the question of establishing a county 
library system and in which would be laid down the general lines of 
organization, is the first desideratum in the improvement of the Ontario 
library system today. 

Another thing that is needed is provision for further training of 
librarians in small libraries by means of short summer courses. This 
would be of great benefit to many librarians, and through them to 
the public they serve. 

It would appear that the public library situation in Ontario today 
might be called by the familiar name of “depression,” Some years ago 
Ontario was well abreast of the current library movement, but it has not 
kept pace with the times. There are serious obstacles to be overcome 
and much hard work ahead; but there arc hopeful signs of unrest and 
aspiration among librarians and in the provincial department con- 
cerned. 
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V. The Prairie Provinces 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 

Manitoba cannot be called a progressive province as far as public 
libraries are concerned. There is a Public Libraries Act but a poor one. 
There are a few public libraries, but none of them first-class. Nor does 
there appear to be any active public opinion about the question. 

On the other hand, the Department of Education is making an 
effort to give library service to outlying districts by means of travelling 
libraries; for the year ending m July, 1931, it reported that 208 travelling 
libraries were sent out which returned a circulation of 132,942. 

In the case of all these western provinces, it has to be remembered 
that in their northern parts is the frontier. Here men and women fight 
hard for existence. The difficulties of supplying books are great, but in 
no place are books more needed than in these lonely homes and 
settlements- Moreover, the settlements of “New Canadians” who read 
Enghsh with difficulty, or not at all, complicates the problem. 

Saskatchewan appears to be a step ahead. The public library of Regina, 
the capital, has an honourable record for more than twenty years, and 
its latest report shows greater activity than ever. In Saskatoon, the seat 
of the provincial university, the pubhc library has lately been somewhat 
reorganized, and a new and experienced librarian has been appointed. 

The Department of Education for the province makes a grant to 
public libraries reaching a certain standard. According to the latest 
report available (1931) twenty-one qualified. During the past two years 
Saskatchewan has suffered gready from the depression, from the failure 
of crops in 1931, and the low price of wheat. Like Manitoba, parts of 
Saskatchewan are frontier territory with all the difficulties attending 
library service in such places. 

The province of Alberta has a good Public Libraries Act, and the 
government fosters public libraries by making liberal grants to them 
based on expenditure for books and periodicals. There is an active 
Library Association m the province. The public library at Calgary has 
been known for years as one of the most efficient for its size in Canada; 
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Edmonton, Lethbridge, and Medicine Hat also have good libraries. 
As in Saskatchewan, some parts of the province, owing to low prices 
for agricultural produce, can hardly keep the elementary schools and 
public libraries open; and as in the other prairie provinces there is the 
problem of the new settler, often complicated by the foreign language 
question. 

VL British Columbia 

In some respects the library situation in British Columbia is the most 
interesting in Canada. In no other province has there been so thorough 
a hbrary survey; and in no other is a library experiment being carried 
on as interesting as the one financed by the Carnegie Corporation and 
directed by Miss Helen G. Stewart in the lower Fraser River valley. 

The topography of British Columbia presents difiSculties in organisa- 
tion, both for school and library purposes. Speaking roughly, the 
province consists of mountain ranges and valleys. Some of the valleys 
are large and open; others small and containing but few inhabitants. 

But British Columbia has never been indifferent to public library 
service. For many years the City Library of Victoria has maintained a 
high standard, and for about a decade that of Vancouver has ranked 
with the best managed public libraries in the Dominion. Moreover, the 
Public Library Commission has been active for over thirty years in 
sending travelling libraries to sparsely populated districts. 

Provincial library affairs are under the direction of a Public Library 
Commission, consisting of three members who serve without compen- 
sation. In 1928 the Commission, with the assistance of a Research Board, 
submitted a comprehensive report (Public Library Survey) containing 
recommendations of which the following are some of the most im- 
portant. 

(a) The creation of large self-supporting library districts in the more 
closely setded portions of the province. 

(b) An effort to meet the library needs of less closely setded areas 
by an improved travelling-library service. This will involve the creation 
of distributing-points in the North and East. 
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(c) Library-boats for isolated coast settlements that cannot be served 
by road or train. 

(d) Demonstrations or public object-lessons in modern library 
service. 

In 1929 the Carnegie Corporation gave $100,000 to be used in carrying 
on a “library district demonstration” over a period of five years. The 
lower Fraser River valley was chosen as the district, and Miss Helen 
G. Stewart was appointed director-librarian in charge. The results of 
the first half of the five-year period have been very gratifying. When 
the Carnegie Corporation funds are no longer available, it is estimated 
that two-fifths of a mill added to the present taxes would meet the 
cost of carrying on the district library. 

vn. 

Having briefly surveyed the library situation in the different prov- 
inces, we still find it difficult to draw general conclusions. It may 
help to clear our ideas on the matter if we consider three stages in 
library development. 

First : The pre-library stage where the reader buys the books he needs 
or wants, and perhaps extends his field by exchanging with a brother 
reader. This does not necessarily imply a low level of culture. Some 
provinces of Canada, and parts of all the provinces, are in this pre- 
library stage. 

Second: The stage of the association library, when a number of 
readers get together, pool their resources, and buy books which each 
may read. These libraries differ according as they are supported: (i) 
wholly by the individuals subscribing, or (2) pardy by municipal or 
provincial grants. In every province in Canada there are association 
libraries, and in most cases, but not all, they belong to the second type, 
that isy they receive outside asristance. 

Third: The free public library for which a community taxes itself. 
As we have seen, this is the rule in the cities and larger towns of 
Canada. Some of these city libraries are in the first class—that is, they 
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will compare favourably with public libraries in similar communities 
in any part of the world. Others, it must be confessed, fall considerably 
below the best standards. 

The clamour about adult education has produced less of an echo in 
library circles in Canada than in some other countries. The reason for 
this is that adult education has been a leading and avowed aim of 
public libraries from the beginning. “Why pretend that there is any- 
thing new about it, unless you have been remiss in the past and have 
forgotten the main reason for the existence of the public library.?^” it is 
asked. Accordingly, the Reading with a Purpose series, so popular with 
our neighbors to the south, has not aroused any great enthusiasm in 
Canada. Some numbers, it is conceded, are as good as such short lists 
could be. Others have to be more or less altered to bring them into line 
with what Canadian librarians consider good bibliographies. Still others 
are on subjects that do not greatly interest us. But in all the live 
Canadian libraries the maxim that the public library is an integral 
part of a system of public education is accepted and acted on. 

As a broad generalization we should probably be warranted in saying 
that Canada is interested and progressing in public hbrary work, and 
that with the advent of prosperity a rapid advance on a broad front 
may be expected. 
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BY A, KAIMING CHIU, PH.D. 

LIBRARIAN OF THE CHINESE- JAPANESE LIBRARY, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Note: The writer is much indebted to his friend and colleague, Mr. H. Y. Fen 
former librarian of the Hupeh Provincial Library at Wuchang, who is now workmg . 
an exchange hbranan at Harvard, for suggestion and advice m prepanng this articl 

C HINA has always been noted for her great imperial an 
family libraries. The imperial libraries of the earl 
dynasties were for the use of the imperial family, hig 
officials, and noted scholars, but during the Sung (960-1279' 
Yuan (1280-1368) and Ming (1368-1644) dynasties, the libraries at th 
Imperial Academy and the state colleges of the different province 
were open to all students. During the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) i 
1783 Emperor Ch’ien-lung ordered six manuscript duplicates made b 
a host of scholars and scribes of the famous imperial library, Ssu K\ 
CKtian Shu, of China’s most important books at that time. Three c 
these were housed in specially built libraries in important educations 
and cultural centers, for the use of the public. Scholars and student 
had also free access to the libraries of the Shu Yuan or colleges in th 
different provinces. 

Besides these state libraries there were numerous private famil 
libraries and monastery libraries which were open to serious student 
under certain conditions. Even today the tradition of opening privat 
family libraries to the public is kept up in China. Although libraries ij 
the early days were not “public” or “free” m the sense that they wer 
open to all people, yet they were public in the sense that they were opej 
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to the educated pubhc, that is, to scholars and students. No restricuon 
was placed on anybody (except certain classes under the Manchu 
Dynasty, such as barbers and actors and actresses) to become a member 
of the scholar class through the imperial competitive examinations. 
However, these libraries were depositories of valuable records of the 
past rather than centers from which to distribute useful books to all 
people. That is why in old days libraries were called Ts'ang-shudou, 
meaning “Book stormg house” or “Store-houses for books.” The term 
“T’u-shu-kuan” (Place for pictures and books) for new style libraries 
was introduced at the beginning of the present century when the 
movement for modern pubhc hbraries started. 

After the disastrous results of the Smo-Japanese War of 1894-5 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900-1, the statesmen of China began to feel 
the importance of popular education. The scholar, Lo ChSn-yu, in 1902 
advocated a system of public libraries and museums throughout the 
country. 

In 1905 an imperial edict was issued, abolishing the classical examina- 
tions and establishing a modern school system. In 1905 Hunan Province 
estabUshed the first. pubUc library in China, and it was followed by 
Tientsin and Nankmg. In 1909 a law was promulgated, establishing 
the National Library m Peking and a provincial public library in the 
capital of each province. It stipulated also the gradual establishment of 
public hbranes in fus (prefectures) and hsiens (counties) . 

Then came the Revolution of 1911. In 1910 the Ministry of Educa- 
tion had promulgated a law on the promotion, organization and 
administration of popular hbraries throughout the country. Another 
law, on the estabHshment of other kinds of hbraries, was also pro- 
mulgated. These two laws served as the basis for the founding of 
many popular hbraries until the estabhshment of the National Govern- 
ment at Nanking, when new laws replaced the old ones. 

In 1916 a law was passed requiring the deposit in the National Li- 
brary of Peking of one copy of every book pubhshed and presented 
for registration in the Copyright Bureau of the Ministry of Interior. 
In the same year the Ministry of Education sent out a circular letter 
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to every province and every hsien (county) in the country asking 
them to pay special attention to the collection and preservation of books, 
manuscripts and other materials relating to the history and culture of 
each respective locality, the materials to be deposited in the local 
libraries. 

The pubhc library movement received a great stimulus in three 
changes which have come over the nation. First, the Literary Revolu- 
tion and Renaissance, which began in 1917, aims to make the Pei Hua, 
or colloquial language, the medium of literary expression. Secondly, 
the Student Movement of 1919 was begun with the object of arousing 
the common people to a new national consciousness. Thirdly, in 1920 
the Mass Education Movement was begun, to teach illiterates to read 
and write in one thousand characters, and to acquire the fundamentals 
of citizenship. These three movements have been responsible for the 
sudden and large output of popular magazines and books in easy Pei 
Hua style. In 1914 there were only 367 magazines officially registered 
in the post office; in 1921, 921, and in 1925, 1,323 — ^an increase of about 
260 per cent in ten years. 

Durmg this period there emerged a great patron of the Chinese 
library movement m the person of the late Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood, 
the founder of the Boone Library and Library School in Wuchang. 
The new library was completed and formally opened to the public in 
1910. Miss Wood tried her utmost to make the Boone Library of 
public service by public reading rooms, travdmghbrarie^ and university 
extension lectures. She established in 1920 the first library school of 
China at Boone University (now Central-China University), Wu- 
chang. 

Dr. David Yui, one of Miss Wood’s first students, suggested that if 
the remaining portion of the Boxer Indemnity was remitted by the 
United States a portion of it be used to introduce model modern 
public libraries in China. Miss Wood induced one hundred and fifty 
prominent Chinese to sign a petition, embodying this idea, which 
was unanimously endorsed by the Chinese National Association for 
the Advancement of Education at its annual meeting in August, 1923. 
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This petition was sent to the President of the United States in 
September, together with a second petition drawn up and signed by 
sixty-five representative Americans in China. Miss Wood went to 
Washington to give information and to help forward the passage of 
the bill and remained there for six months, during which time she 
interviewed, personally, 82 Senators and 400 Representatives. As a 
result, a bill was passed authorizing the President to remit to China 
the balance ($6,137,552.90) of the Boxer Indemnity fund. 

After the passage of the bill, a Board (since known as the China 
Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture), consisting 
of ten Chinese and five Americans, was formed in 1924 to administer 
this returned indemnity fund. 

To bring before the China Foundation the best uses of the money 
for libraries, a delegate from the American Library Association was 
invited by the Chinese National Association for the Advancement of 
Education to make a survey of libraries throughout China. Dr. Arthur 
E. Bostwick, editor of this volume, was chosen by the American Library 
Association as the delegate. He went to China in 1925, and was there 
from April 26 to June 16, visiting about fifty libraries and delivering 
an equal number of public addresses at fourteen principal cities in ten 
provinces. He was welcomed with enthusiasm by librarians, educators 
and publicists. 

The Chma Foundation for Education and Culture made a grant of 
$500,000 gold for a national library in Peiping upon the petition of the 
Library Association of China and the weight of Dr. Bostwick’s recom- 
mendations. The new National Library of Peiping was built on the 
Winter Palace grounds granted by the Government, and was com- 
pleted and formally opened to the public on June 25, 1931, The new 
library is the first one of several large public libraries which will be 
established by the China Foundation as “demonstration libraries” in 
five or six chief centers of the country. 

The last few years have wimessed the gradual carrying out of the 
ideas and plans described above, including the recommendations of 
Dr. Bostwick. There has been a general awakening of laborers and 
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peasants during the last few years and, since 1927, an enormous increase 
in the publication of popular newspapers, magazines and books. 

After the establishment in 1927 of the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking, a novel experiment in educational organization, that of 
university districts, was tried. The Ta Hsueh Yuan, or University 
Council, was made the highest educational administrative organ in place 
of the former Ministry of Education. It consisted of five departments, 
one of which, the Department of Cultural Enterprises, has control over' 
libraries throughout the country. This was the first time in the history 
of China that affairs relating to hbraries were put under the adminis- 
tration of a separate department with a trained librarian at its head. 
Although after a year’s existence the Hsueh Yuan was changed 
back into the Ministry of Education in 1928, and Hbrary matters were 
placed under the Department of Social Education, yet the emphasis 
put upon libraries had its effect upon later Hbrary legislation. The law 
regulating Hbraries promulgated by the Ta Hsueh Yuan in December, 
1927, IS still m force. 

To supplement this, the Ministry of Education promulgated in 1929 
another law relating especially to county public hbraries. 

An event of great importance to the Chinese popular Hbrary move- 
ment during this period was the beginning of the pubHcation in 1929 of 
a Universal Library by the Commercial Press. This hbrary, following 
the old model of Chinese t/ung-shu, is a coUection of the great books 
of the world, Chinese originals or translations, in popular editions. 

The hbrary is being pubHshed in instalments. The first consists of 
1010 works in 2000 volumes. The tides are seleaed by a board of ex- 
perts and many fundamental western works are represented. 

The whole Hbrary is completely classified by a modified Dewey 
system and the caU number has been printed on the back of each 
volume. A set of about 3000 catalog cards with printed call numbers 
and filing numbers is sent with the Hbrary. The Ministry of Education 
and the Ministry of the Interior sent m October, 1932, a joint order to 
each province asking them to buy a set of the Universal Library for 
the local county and local city hbrary. 
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There are at present seven different types of libraries in China. They 
are as follows: 

I. National Libraries 

The first is the National Library of Peiping, an amalgamation of the 
old National Library, founded in 1909, and the Peking Metropolitan 
Library established in 1926 by the China Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Education and Culture. It has established a branch in 
Peiteiho, the summer resort of North China and is preparing to establish 
a model children’s hbrary and other branches in the city of Peiping. 
The circulation department is a popular library for all people. 

The other national hbrary is that of the Palace Museum, thrown open 
in 1925. It was formed by bringing together all the books and manu- 
scripts from the numerous palaces, pavilions, and halls of the For- 
bidden City and is still being organized for effective use. It is primarily 
a reference hbrary and contains many ancient Chinese books and manu- 
scripts, some of which bear holograph notes of past emperors. 

The Sinological Library of Nanking was made a National Library 
during the short existence of the Ta Hsueh Yuan, but it has since been 
changed back to be the Provincial Sinological Library of Kdangsu. At 
present the Government is preparing to establish a National Central 
Library in Nanking. 

2. Provincial Libraries 

China has at present 28 provinces, each of which has at least one 
provincial library, while several have two or more. They are some- 
what similar to the state libraries of the United States, being supported 
by the provinces under the direct jurisdiction of the provincial depart- 
ments of education. 

A provincial library is usually located in the capital of the province, 
although when a province has more than one, the second is often 
situated in another large city. Sometimes there is more than one 
provincial library in the same place, when one is usually chiefly for 
reference use and the others are designated as “popular libraries” with 
new and more popular books. 
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The collections in most provincial libraries were formed out of the 
libraries of the old Shu Yuan, or provincial colleges, in the days of the 
classical competitive examination. Many provincial libraries have 
also been enriched by bequest or purchase of private family libraries. 

As a whole the provincial libraries possess the more fundamental and 
standard books for Chinese studies. Within the last ten years or so 
most of them have begun to collect books on science and the western 
cultures. Most have circulating departments, possessing substantial 
collections of standard and popular books for home use. A few have 
also opened branch libraries and popular reading rooms. In many 
cases a whole provincial library is a circulating library. 

3. County and City Public Libraries 

Practically every city and many coimty-seats now have libraries. 
They are of two kinds: (i) public, supported by taxes, and (2) private, 
endowed by private citizens. These libraries contain more popular 
books than the provincial libraries and arc more for the use of the 
common people. The total number in China was 921, according to 
statistics compiled by the Library Association of China in the fall of 
1931. This number is far from adequate, and the county libraries are 
usually inadequately staffed with insufiicicndy trained personnel. 

4. Popular Libraries, Reading Rooms and People* s 
Educational Centers 

These institutions are the products of the popular or mass education 
movement of 1920. They are housed in any available structures, such 
as temples, private residences, abandoned schools, ancestral halls, and 
public buildings. They are usually small, containing a few thousand 
books each, while the reading rooms have only current magazines and 
newspapers with perhaps a few reference books such as dictionaries, 
etc. 

The People’s Educational Centers are an innovation in the educa- 
tional system of China. According to law such a Center comprises 
nine departments, including a Library Department. By law each 
county is to establish one such Center at the county-seat, to be operated 
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as a demonstration center for people from the surrounding villages 
and towns. 

According to the statistics for 1928, there were in that year 185 such 
institutions, 321 popular libraries, and 1402 reading rooms, 

5. Children's and Primary School Libraries 
Libraries for children are still in their infancy in China. According 
to the surveys of the Library Association, there were only 54 such 
libraries in 1931. These, however, do not include the children’s de- 
partments established by many provincial and city public libraries. 

6. School and College Libraries 

The libraries in high schools, colleges and universities are on the 
whole the best managed ones in China. It is in the college libraries 
that one finds really strong staffs of thoroughly trained men. 

Several are doing extension work, the earliest and most notable 
example being the Boone Library at Wuchang, as previously related. 

7. Society and Governmentcd Bureau Libraries 
These are special libraries, each being devoted to one or a group of 
related subjects. According to the latest statistics there were 45 society 
libraries and 43 governmental bureau libraries in 1931. 

8. Statistics of the Growth of Various Types of 
Libraries in China, 

Types of Libraries Oct, 1925 OcL, 1928 Dec., 1929 Dec., 1931 


I. National Libraries 


2 

2 

2. Provincial libraries 


47 

49 

3. County and City Libranes 

4. Popular Libraries 

5. Reading Rooms 

6. Library Departments of Popular 

Educational Institutes 

(321)* 

(1,402)* 

(185)* 

878 

921 

7. Special Libraries (mostly for children) 

41 

54 

8. School and College Libraries 


387 

413 

9. Society Libraries 


38 

45 

10. Governmental Bureau Libraries 


35 

43 

Total 502 

642 

1,428 

1.527 


•Source of data: From Ministry of Education: StaHsUcs of socud education. The other 
figures arc from the “Surveys of Libraries” published in the Bulletin of the library 
Association of China on those dates. 
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The oldest library association m China is the Peiping Library As- 
sociation, organized in 1918. The iSrst national library organization 
was the Library Section, formed in 1921 in the National Association 
for the Advancement of Education, Under its stimulus and guidance, 
many local library associations have been formed in various cities and 
provinces. The crowning result was the formation of the Library 
Association of China in Peking, June 2, 1925. At the initial meeting 
of the Library Association of China the editor of this volume was 
present as an official delegate from the American Library Association. 

The membership up to the end of June, 1932, is as follows: 


Honorary members 32 

Institutional members 233 

Individual members 402 

Total 667 


The Assoaation has since 1925 been publishing a Library Science 
Quarterly, which has now reached its sixth volume, and a bi-monthly 
Bulletin, which is at present in its eighth year. It has also published 
works on Chinese bibliography and several indices to current sinological 
and literary periodicals. 

The Association has a paid secretary, and maintains headquarters 
in the National Library of Peiping. 

The National Association has made four surveys of libraries in 
China and has sent many circular letters to all the local libraries, 
urging them to form local library associations. There are at present 
about fifty, although only half of them are institutional members of 
the National Association. 

The two most active are those at Peiping and Shanghai. The 
Peiping Library Association began to publish a bulletin in 1924 and 
has since published several useful union catalogs and guides. 

The Shanghai Library Association has published a series of texts on 
library science, and also issues a regular bulletin. Some of its members 
are now conducting a correspondence course on library work. 

In ancient China librarians were mostly scholars for whom biblio- 
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graphical training was a regular course and part of their equipment. 
Librarians were also required to have a sound and broad knowledge of 
many subjects, including especially Confucian classics and Chinese 
history. Knowledge of the proper care of books was not neglected. 
Sun Chung-t’ien (i8th century a.d.) in his Essentials of boo\- 
collecttng {Ts’ang shu chi yao)^ first published about i8io, treated of 
library methods in careful and minute detail. 

Knowledge of modern Western library methods was introduced 
into our country through the Japanese. ' In 1915 a manual on hbrary 
economy prepared by the Japanese Library Association was translated 
into Chinese. Meanwhile American missionary librarians were teach- 
ing Chinese students how to manage a modern library. Several of 
these men later went to the Umted States to study hbrary work, and 
when they returned they began to teach their fellow countrymen. 
The first formal school for library traimng was opened in February, 
1920, at Boone University (now Central-China University), Wuchang, 
under the initiative of the late Miss M. E. Wood, with two of her 
students, trained in America, as instructors. Up to the end of 1931 
the school has graduated seventy students, six of whom are girls. 

A hbrary department has also been established at the University of 
Nanking, and brief library courses are offered in many normal schools 
and colleges. Summer hbrary training institutes have been held in 
many places since the first one in Peking in 1920. The enrolment has 
ranged from 50 to 300 persons. 
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TRANSLATED BY DR. WINTHROP H. CHENERY, LIBRARIAN, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


I N COSTA RICA the libraries have not been created by any 
public movement. Litde by litde the government of the republic 
has been organizing them in the principal cities of the country. 
Here and there a social club, a municipality, a school or college 
has done something towards the creation of a public library. Some of 
these attempts have been made with the approval of the government. 
The public libraries of Costa Rica have thus been growing by the 
efforts of the government; gifts from private citizens have been ex- 
tremely rare. On the other hand, the owners of valuable private li- 
braries have done and are doing all they can to sell their collections to 
the government. 

Costa Rica possesses libraries in the following cities: 

San Jose. Capital of the republic, “Biblioteca Nacional.” 

Cartago. Provincial capital. 

Heredia. Provincial capital. 

Alajuela. Provincial capital. 

Ltmon. Provincial capital. 

Puntarenas. Provincial capital. 

Liberia. Capital of the province of Guanacaste. 

San Ramon. Capital of the district of the same name. 

The library at Limon is pardy municipal. 

In the School of Law, in the Court of Justice, in the Faculty of 
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Medicine and in certain secondary schools of the capital and of the 
provinces, there are libraries v^orthy of consideration. 

The libraries of Cartago and Alajuela serve both the elementary and 
the high schools of those cities. 

The National Library was created in 1888. It is based upon the 
library of the former University of St. Thomas. In 1890 there was in^ 
corporated with the National Library, the Office of Deposits and Inter- 
national Exchange of Publications. The library is governed by an 
excellent code and is organized and admmistered in a suitable manner. 
Only one department of the National Library is catalogued and classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal system. It has not been possible to 
make a reference catalog. Formerly the National Library loaned books 
for home use, but this service has been greatly curtailed. It is now 
forbidden to take out books for use in private homes. 

The hbraries in this country are static rather than dynamic, meant 
more for the student than for the people at large. The number of 
readers is still small. The National Library seems to be several years 
in advance of the intellectual needs of the city. It is rich in classical 
works. Some departments are behind the times because funds are 
lacking to bring them up to date. As a general rule very little is spent 
upon library service. 

I have mentioned the National Library because it is the best known 
and the most advanced. What it has not been possible to do there 
naturally has not been done in the other libraries. In the National 
Library there is a room reserved for children, and it is well patronized. 
From time to time lectures and readings are held in this room. But 
the hbrary as it is now organized does not aid adult education, hospitals 
or prisons. As I said before the cultural effect of the library is limited 
to the service, by day and evening, which it gives in its own building 
to readers who wish to and are able to visit it. At the present time 
nothing is being done to attract readers. 

There are not, besides, any book dealers’ associations or official or 
private societies which are working for the diffusion of books. There 
are no periodicals concerned with library work. At one time the 
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National Library had a modest Bulletin but it was discontinued for the 
sake of economy. 

There is no bibliography concerned with libraries except a catalog 
of the National Library, the printing of which is not yet finished, and 
a few announcements and regulations concerning the same Library. 
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T he Czech nation, which in 1918 was united with the 
kindred Slovak branch into one state, is democratic and 
progressive. Care for the education of the masses in and out 
of school was the starting point of Czech cultural policy 
during the whole of the nineteenth century. Practically from the be- 
ginning of that century, the Czechs considered the popular library as 
an educational insmution, a “school for adults.” The first public li- 
braries which aimed at popular education were founded in 1817 at 
Zlonice, Bohemia, and in 1818 at Radnice, Bohemia. With the develop- 
ment of culture, a library movement started in the Bohenuan lands 
after the revolutionary year 1848, and was strengthened by the passage 
of the Social Law of 1867 and the School Law of 1869, which established 
compulsory education up to the age of fourteen years. 

In the lands represented in the Austrian Imperial Parliament there 
was neither a legal constitution nor a sanction for promoting the estab- 
hshment of popular libraries. The Czech educational societies, there- 
fore, founded popular libraries not only for their own members but 
for the general public as well. Bohemia was in the front rank of the 
public hbrary movement, as in 1897 there were 267 public libraries, 
239 Czech and 28 German, with 193,380 volumes, directed and main- 
tained or supported by districts or communities. According to statistical 
information there were in Bohemia, in 1905, 3,213 public popular libra- 
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ries, in 1910, 4451. The Czech libraries in Bohemia had 1,2795433 books, 
making an average of 329 books for each. For each 100 inhabitants of 
Czech nationality there were on an average 30.2 volumes. The li- 
brarians received little or no remuneration. Among them were 1808 
teachers, 652 peasants, 314 artisans, and 216 labourers. An average of 
fourteen volumes was issued to one borrower, in all, 2,677,903 volumes 
being issued to 189,883 borrowers. 

In Moravia and Silesia, a statistical inquiry was first carried out in 
1919, when it was ascertained that in Moravia there were 1954 popular 
libraries accessible to all, of which 1719 were Czech and 235, German. 
In Moravia, 76 per cent of the Czech school communities had a library, 
and 65 per cent of the German. In the Czech libraries there were 
527,513 volumes, in the German, 167,343. ^ 9 ^ 9 ? ^ Silesia, there 

were all together 145 Czech libraries, accessible to all, with 36,301 
volumes as well as 56 German libraries. Before the publication of the 
Library Law there functioned in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia about 
6279 libraries accessible to all, with 2,008,069 volumes, and 2911 club 
libraries, with 1,061,353 volumes, making in all approximately 9190 
libraries with 3,069,422 volumes. In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian 
Russia conditions were far more unfavorable. The statistics of the 
public library system had not been worked out here; they might have 
revealed very imsatisfactory conditions. 

In 1903, the review Mdj printed Stech’s proposal for a regional law 
for Bohemia, directing the compulsory establishment of public libraries 
in all political communities, and regulating their finances, contents, 
management and supervision. The Association for Adult Education 
issued in 1906 an open letter to the deputies of the Bohemian Diet 
“On the legalization of public libraries.^’ In the journal for adult edu- 
cation Ces^d Osvlka (Czech Culture) L. J. Zivny published in 1906 
“A Scheme for regulating the establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries in the communities of the Bohemian kingdom.” 

In the years 1901 and 1908, was presented in the Bohemian Diet a 
bill to establish a local library law, and in 1907 in the Moravian Diet 
a project for the legalization of communal public libraries. A common 
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feature of the proposals is the demand that communities should be 
compelled by law to found public libraries or at least to contribute 
towards them. A meeting of Czech librarians in 1910 demanded by 
resolution the passage into law of the library project of the Bohemian 
deputy. Dr. Corner. But it was not unul the estabhshment of the 
Czechoslovak Republic on October 28, 1918, that the Czechoslovak 
nation took into its own hands the decision of its cultural future, and 
energetic work was started not only in the school field but also in 
adult education. The Association for Adult Education, on November 
5, 1918, authorized experts to work out the material already prepared 
and draft a bill for a library law. On February 7, 1919, the civic instruc- 
tion of adults was taken over by the State, and on July 22, 1919, a 
special law was passed for public communal libraries, supplemented 
by the regulations of November 5, 1919. The project of the Association 
for Adult Education was revised by the advisory body for public 
libraries which was organized by the Department of Adult Education 
in the Ministry of Education and National Culture. The library law 
was approved by the National Assembly as a government proposal. 
The kernel of the law, and of the government regulations supplement- 
ing it, is this: Every political community shall found a public library 
containing educational, scientific, and entertaining works of intrinsic 
value. Communities with a qualified national minority are compelled 
to provide for this minority a special hbrary or a special department of 
the general library. The expense shall be met by the community like 
any other communal charge. The community shall contribute to the 
library from 30 hellers to one crown [one to three cents] annually 
for each inhabitant besides the remuneration of the librarian, shall 
appoint half of the members of the library board, provide suitable 
quarters, and, where conditions are favorable, maintain a reading 
room and a reference library. The annual contribution in communities 
of mixed nationality is regulated according to the number of members 
of the minority. 

The library board, which is independent of the communal adminis- 
tration, consists of from four to eight elected members, of the national- 
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ity to which the library belongs. Half of the members, appointed by 
the community, together with the secretary of the local commission 
for adult education, elect the remainder of the members from regular 
borrowers during the previous period. The board serves for two years. 
It appoints the librarian and his assistants, conducts the business of 
the library, decides upon the librarian’s suggestions for the purchase 
of new books and the removal of unsuitable ones, adopts rules for the 
borrowing of books and the use of the reading room, and presents 
annually a written report of its activities to the representatives of the 
community. The librarian has an advisory vote in the board. In com- 
munities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, the librarian’s salary enables 
him to devote himself entirely to his duties. He is a communal oflicial. 
In smaller communities the librarian is remunerated according to 
arrangement. Librarians by profession must have a secondary school 
education and must have studied one year at the State Library School; 
librarians in communities of from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants must have 
higher elementary education and a special course. The technical educa- 
tion of professional librarians is provided for at the one-year State 
Library School at Prague, which has a Czech and a German course; 
for librarians in communities of from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, the 
Ministry of Education offers yearly a three weeks’ library course; for 
librarians in smaller communities, a short library course. 

The Ministry of Education controls the libraries on the technical and 
administrative side with the help of library instructors in communities 
of over 2,000 inhabitants, and with the help of district library inspectors 
in smaller communities. The library instructors confirm the appoint- 
ment of hbrarians in communities of over 2,000 inhabitants, the library 
inspectors in smaller communities. The Ministry acts as the highest 
tribunal in all disputed questions in communal hbraries. It has au- 
thority to dissolve the library board and to appoint a temporary 
directing body; it can for sufficient reason discharge members of a 
library board and appoint new ones, and can remove a librarian for 
cause. The management and setdement of affairs which do not ap- 
pertain to the Ministry of Education belong to the respective political 
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authorities. Such, for instance, are the provision of quarters for a com- 
munal hbrary, the payment of communal contributions to a library, etc. 

Supervision of communal libraries in Slovakia is carried on by the 
state library instructor attached to the branch of the Ministry of 
Education at Bratislava; supervision of the libraries of Sub-Carpathian 
Russia is effected by a special official of the branch of the Ministry of 
Education at Uzhorod. The Ministry of Education offers to communi- 
ties v^hich are financially weak grants of books which the library 
boards select from a catalogue approved by the Ministry of Education. 
From 1919 to 1932 it granted — ^apart from contributions for the per- 
sonnel — ^about eighteen million Czechoslovak crowns to the library 
schools and courses and for the support of communal libraries. This 
Ministry always takes the initiative in the development and manage- 
ment of the public libraries, especially through the technical training 
of librarians and the publication of administrative handbooks and lists 
of books suitable for communal libraries. 

The library law gave a great impetus to the public library system in 
Czechoslovakia, first of all in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, and from 
1925 also in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia, where the execution 
of the law was connected with the development of the school system. 

Public Communal Libraries in the Czechoslovak Republic 


Year 

Libraries 

Volumes 

Readers 

Loans 

Income in 
Cz. crowns 

1926 

14.755 

5,079,907 

866,725 

13,476,148 

16,062,697 

1927 

15.355 

5444,884 

880,326 

14,440,593 

16,275,308 

1928 

■ 15.896 

5.768,887 

892,087 

14,383,625 

16,958,762 

1929 

16,168 

6.334.319 

961,769 

14.899.798 

19,036,524 

1930 

16,461 

6,635,844 

953.775 

16,226,805 

20,885,886 


The statistical investigation for the year 1930 concerns 17,430 library 
centers, since a community of mixed nationality is counted as a library 
center as many times as there are nationalities having claims to a library 
in their own language, or to an independent minority section in a 
general library. On an average, each Czechoslovak reader was loaned 
18 books, each German, 15 books. 
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Since one-third o£ the communities in Czechoslovakia have less than 
300 inhabitants, their compulsory communal contribution to the public 
library does not suffice for the purchase of books for a normal number 
of readers. For this reason, in districts with a considerable number of 
small communities there are orgamzed, with state support, regional or 
district libraries. This is the final achievement of the Czechoslovak 
public hbrary system. The regional and district hbraries supplement 
the local hbraries with selections of books that are periodically changed. 
In 1931 there were 61 Czechoslovak regional and district libraries, 
having at their disposal a total of 69,213 volumes. The small German 
libraries are supplemented by the Zentralwanderbiicherei (Central 
Travehng Library) at Prague with its 3028 volumes. 

The district committees on adult education, organized throughout 
the state in accordance with the law of February 7, 1919, are an im- 
portant factor in carrying out the library law. They are advisory bodies 
for libraries, voting library rules, setding hbrary fees, confirming the 
appointments of librarians, organizing the supervision of libraries in 
communities of less than 2,000 inhabitants, and arranging, with the 
support of the State, training courses for librarians in small commu- 
nities and for state contributions to communal libraries, etc. Publicity 
work for the hbraries is carried out effectively by the following societies 
— ^the Masaryk Institute for Adult Education, the Association of 
Czechoslovak Librarians, in Prague, and the Association of Pubhc Li- 
brarians of the communal hbraries at Brno; also by the technical review 
Ces\d Osveta (Czech Culture), published since 1904, Casopis Cesl^o- 
slovensJ^ch Knihovni\u (Journal of Czechoslovak Librarians), since 
1921, and the German V ol\sbildungsarb€it (since 1928), formerly Buck 
und Vol\. The Masaryk Institute for Adult Education, the Slovak 
Matice, the Association for Adult Education for Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
at Uzhorod, and the German Zentrdwanderbucherei, at Prague, have 
established book departments which store and dispatch the books pur- 
chased by the Ministry of Education for the public libraries. Chiefly 
it is elementary school-teachers who are trained for librarianship. 
Teachers perform the functions of librarians in small communities 
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gratis: they arc members of hbrary boards, they carry on without 
charge the dunes of district library inspectors, advertise the public h- 
brary through the press, arrange book exhibitions, etc. 

The administration of communal libraries is in accordance with a 
decree of the Ministry of Education m 1920, by which directors of these 
libraries were charged to keep an inventory, a catalogue indicating the 
location of books, a card index catalogue, an alphabetical catalogue of 
authors, a hand catalogue for the use of readers, a cash book and a list 
of loan-regulations prepared in such a manner that stanstics of readers 
and loans might be compiled. 

The ideal of a Czech public hbrary is achieved at Prague, where 
the town has erected for this purpose, with the support of the Prague 
Municipal Savings Bank, a splendid building in the center of the 
town, in a quiet spot, with a circulating department and storage for a 
million volumes, a reading and study-room, a room for periodicals, 
daihes and provincial newspapers, a reading room for young people, 
another for the blind, with a lecture-theatre and an exhibition hall, 
a marionette theatre and cloakrooms; in shorty equipped with every- 
thing which a modern Hbrary requires. 

Public communal Hbraries in Czechoslovakia are not the only H- 
braries used by the public. Besides these there are 20,061 scientific and 
technical libraries with 154435320 volumes. Most of these hbraries are 
for teachers in the elementary, higher elementary, agricultural and 
lower technical schools. These' number 17,928, with 3,596,194 volumes. 

The Czechoslovak pubhe libraries attempt to arouse and strengthen 
the spiritual life of man, and it may be hoped that the present economic 
crisis, which weighs heavily upon the communal and state budget, will 
not stop their development. The conviction that man does not live 
by bread alone is confirmed by the history of the Czechoslovak nation. 
PubHc Hbraries can furnish most of the spiritual bread, and for that 
reason we shaU endeavor to enhance their quaHty and power of 
achievement, when we have attained quantitative success. 
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BY DR. F. SCHWARZ, DIRECTOR, STADTBIBLIOTHEK 
TRANSLATED BY DR. KARL REUNING, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PA. 


T he general public library of the Free State of Danzig is the 
Stadtbibliothe\ (City Library) which was founded in 1596. 
Its origin coincided with the time when the culture of 
Danzig was at its height, and is closely connected with the 
rise of the Danzig school system, especially of the A^ademische 
Gymnasium, and of the arts and sciences in general. The direct cause 
of it was the donation of the large book collection of an ItaHan human- 
ist who had drifted there, Giovanni Bernhardino Bonifazio, Marchese 
d’Oria. Then there were the manuscripts and the stock of incunabula 
of the Franciscan monastery to which were later added the stocks of 
books of other Danzig churches and monasteries. The Library was 
increased until about the middle of the nineteenth century by donations 
of money and books, made by Danzig citizens. The Library, which up 
to the end of the eighteenth century had been called Bibliotheca 
Senatus Gedanensis, or Batsbibliothe\ (Library of the City Council), 
has been since the middle of the nineteenth century a city library in 
the present-day sense, supported by the community. At present the 
costs of administration are 100,000 gulden annually. 

Since the separation of Danzig from Germany, the Stadtbibliothe\ 
has been also a State library, and therefore forms an important link 
for the spiritual relations between the old fatherland and the eastern 
territories separated from it. 
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The Stadtbibltothe\ serves research work, but also, to a considerable 
extent, general education. In the first place, it serves the mental 
sciences, like history, geography and languages, law, pohtical science, 
philosophy, and pedagogics, while the natural sciences are served by 
special libraries: The Library of the Technische Hochschule (Tech- 
nical University), and the Library of the N aturforschende Gesellschajt 
(Association of Scientists). Of course, the Stadtbibliothe\ attaches 
special value to the collection of the entire literature of the home state, 
and, besides the Staatsarchiv and the Museum fur Heimatgeschtchte , 
preserves the rich historical tradition of Danzig and West Prussia. At 
present the Stadtbibliothe\ contains about 250,000 separate volumes 
(230,000 bound volumes). Among them are 4000 manuscripts and 800 
incunabula. Especially worth mentiomng is the large collection of old 
music, which has been increased by the stock of local churches and 
which enjoys a world reputation. The collection of the graphic arts 
contains about 15,000 sheets (maps, portraits, historical sheets). The City 
Library, with an annual circulation of 45,000 books, has a use of 35,000 
in the reading room and is in constant communication with the 
German and numerous foreign libraries and scientific institutions. 

The Library of the Technische Hochschtde is in the first place 
destined for the instructional purposes of the Hochschule, but is also 
open for non-members of the Hochschule, The Library was founded 
at the same time as the Technische Hochschule in 1904 with consider- 
able means and large private donations. Today it numbers 110,000 
volumes, including the 30,000 volumes of the Naturforschende Gesell- 
schaft. Primarily it provides books for the several scientific and tech- 
nical societies. Of course, there is also given a certain space for the 
acquisition of books in other fields, especially a department for the 
mental sciences. 

In the Library of the Technische Hochschule is also housed the 
Library of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft which was founded in 
1742. Its chief scientific value is less in the older stock than in the 
long series of periodicals and publications of academies and associations 
which for many decades have been continued carefully up to date. 
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Besides its two large public libraries, Danzig has a number of smaller 
research libraries, namely those of the scientific institutes: The Stadt- 
museum, The Staatsarchtv , and the Museum fur Heimatgeschichte, 
and, furthermore, the pardy pubhc libraries of institutions, like the 
Department of Justice of the Vol/^stag (Diet), and the Chamber of 
Commerce, which possess valuable literature in their own fields, and 
which are accessible to outsiders through the Stadtbtbliothe\ and the 
Hochschulbucherei (Library of the Technical University). Besides the 
scientific libraries, there are the so-called V Ql\sbuchereien (public 
libraries) which serve general education and provide good literature 
for instruction and entertainment for the general public. These are di- 
vided into two groups, one formed by three Stadtische V ol\sbuchereten 
which were founded by the city administration in the years 1905 to 1912, 
They are provided with reading rooms, are open daily and are taken 
care of by a staff of twelve full-ume officers and a number of assistants. 
The second group is formed by the so-called Kleiner e V ol\sbuchereten 
which have been founded since the nineties of the nineteenth century 
by private donations and by societies. They are generally taken care of 
by teachers. They have no reading rooms and are open only on certain 
days in the week. They too are subsidized by the city and the plan is 
eventually to change them into full libraries. The first group has a 
stock of 40,000 volumes and a circulation of 210,000 volumes annually. 
In the second, with a stock of about 11,000 volumes^ about 80,000 
volumes circulate annually. The public funds used for the three VolI{s- 
biichereien amount to about 60,000 gulden 



DENMARK 

BY ROBERT L, HANSEK, 

STATE LIBRARY INSPECTOR, COPENHAGEN 
TRANSLATED BY 

DR. KARL REUNING, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, PA. 


T he real development of Danish public libraries did not 
begin until 1920, when the Danish library law was passed, 
but their history dates back more than one hundred years. 
At the end of the i8th century the first collections" of 
books for the general pubhc were often installed m schools and kept 
up by voluntary gifts and loaning fees, only rarely by public allowances. 
These libraries have lost their original character and have become 
merely libraries of entertainment for the people, while the educated 
classes make use of the club or circulating libraries. About the end of 
the 19th century there were approximately 1,100 libraries m the 
1,697 communities of the country. Among about 75 provincial towns 
of the country only twenty-six had pubhc hbraries of their own. In 
the 8o’s six public libraries had been established in the capital, Copen- 
hagen; they served the reading needs of the public with a budget of 
16,000 Kroner.^ 

At this time, a professor in a Gymnasium in Jutland, Andreas Schack 
Steenberg, who, as librarian of his school, and without the slightest 
knowledge of library work in other countries, had conceived the idea 
of granting general public access to the school library, succeeded in 
having other State schools follow his example. By 1892 he had con- 
ceived the idea of a system of public libraries to serve the whole country, 

^ A Krone (crown) is about 26 cents. 
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and With this in view he procured information on conditions in other 
countries. Dr. Edvard Reyer in Vienna, who had just published his 
book, Vol\sbibliothe\en, introduced Steenberg into the library system 
as it had developed in the Anglo-Saxon countries. Steenberg was en- 
thusiastic for this work as it was carried on in England and above all 
in the United States, and from then on he became an ardent pioneer 
for the adoption of Anglo-Saxon ideas on Damsh soil. 

As a pioneer in this field in 1899 he was asked by the State to join 
a committee which had been formed in the 8o’s for the distribution of 
small allowances among existing libraries. In 1900 he was able on the 
basis of his experiences and studies in other countries — ^he did not visit 
the United States before the publication o£ his book — ^to publish a small 
work on the history and institution o£ public libraries. The work shows 
clearly Steenberg’s care£ul and prudent character. He is enthusiastic 
about American libraries, and urges that the methods o£ the large 
countries might be imitated with small means. Although this work 
marks the beginning o£ modern library work in Denmark, it must now 
be doubted whether Steenberg would ever have been the man to lead 
the development into the right directions alone. 

His principal idea was put into defimte shape by other people, but he 
had the pleasure o£ taking part in its development. In 1909 Steenberg 
was nominated by the Ministry as Counsellor in library matters and 
as President o£ the State Library Commission, which then became an 
independent institution. In the £ollowing years he established a number 
of new hbraries and introduced improved methods of administration. 

The foundation of future progress was laid by the chief librarian of 
the Royal Library, H. O. Lange, who in 1909, in a lecture, stated in a 
nutshell the idea of our whole future library development. He said: 

“The library system in a country like Denmark should form an organ- 
ically connected whole, which begins with the school libraries and comprises 
local reading rooms with reference libraries, travelling libraries, as well as 
larger libraries centrally located for the larger districts, but also in a dose 
connection with these libraries for research work.” 

Starting with this fundamental idea, Lange proposed that a series of 
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active centers be established — ^at least one in each county, in well- 
organized cooperation with the local public libraries on one hand, and 
the research libraries on the other. ^‘These libraries,” he said, “should 
extensively take care o£ the library needs o£ the district and deal with 
elementary, as well as higher, reading materials, but the use o£ books 
£rom research libraries which generally are not sent out should be 
allowed in the reading rooms provided safety is sufficiently assured. 
Besides this, they should form a link between students and large 
libraries and at the same time a local bureau of information for all 
people craving knowledge within their district.” Lange intended these 
provincial libraries to have collections up to 50,000 volumes. Further- 
more, he planned to have each one located in the capital of the county, 
where it should serve at the same time as a hbrary for the city. 

Lange’s plans were somewhat opposed by the representatives of the 
community hbraries, because they were afraid of centrahzation and 
suppression of the small independent community libraries. Steenberg 
and his collaborators, however, accepted this plan enthusiastically. 
Five years afterward they succeeded in obtaining an annual State al- 
lowance of 5000 Kroner for two central libraries. 

Lange’s plan was the subject of vehement discussions within the 
Library Union, which had existed since 1905. As this union — ^probably 
the only one among all library associations of the world — ^is a union of 
libraries and not of hbrarians, and as the small country libraries formed 
an overwhelming majority, one can easily understand the resistance 
against the new type of library and the fear of the influence of the 
professional librarian. Lange’s and Steenberg’s propaganda, however, 
during the years of the war, resulted in the estabhshment of new 
libraries in the cities, and in larger and larger allowances by the State, 
as well as by the city; also in an ever-growing number of central 
libraries. The local allowances rose in the years 1910 to 1918 from 
35,000 to 200,000 Kroner and the State subsidy from 12,000 to 100,000 
Kroner. After the war, interest in the new libraries resulted in the 
passage of the Danish Library Law of March 5, 1920, amended in 1923 
and 1931. It is a so-called subsidy law, but, at the same time, by the 
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conditions for receiving an allowance, it sets forth what the Danish 
State demands of a pubhc library. 

Libraries are subsidized by the State according to the following 
provisions: 

A municipal, independent, or association-owned library shall grant 
books for home reading free of charge or for a small annual payment 
to the inhabitants within its area. Within such library the governing 
body appoints and dismisses the librarian and other assistants, and fixes 
salaries. But in the Central libraries the Minister of Education must 
approve choice of the Hbrarian and fix his salary. 

One hbrary in each town or parish may receive a state grant provid- 
ing it receives a regular local grant of not less than 75 Kroner, though 
children’s hbraries in national schools may receive grants irrespective 
of the presence in the area of other state-subsidized hbraries. State 
grants are, as a rule, annual, but in special cases a grant may be made 
upon the re-organization or establishment of a hbrary. 

Grants are computed thus: 80 per cent of up to 15,000 Kroner, of the 
regular local grant of the last year; 40 per cent of the next 10,000 Kroner; 
and 20 per cent of the regular local grants exceeding 25,000 Kroner. 
Local grants may include the lettable value of hbrary premises put at 
pubhc disposal without charge, as well as the value of fighting and 
heating suppfied gratis. 

Central fibrarie^ which assist in the work of local hbraries by the 
loan of educational fiterature to individuals, by traveling libraries, in 
guidance in matters of a technical kind, and in other ways, may re- 
ceive a further Central hbrary grant, constituting one-half of the 
principal grant but not exceeding 6400 Kroner. The annual grant to the 
Faroe Islands is provided for in the state budget, irrespective of other 
provisions. 

The Library Director, who is at the head of the State Inspection of 
Libraries, computes and distributes state grants and, in cooperation with 
the Library Council composed of twelve additional members, organizes 
the training of fibrarians. 

The proposal for the annual grant to be provided for in the state 
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budget is submitted to the Council by the Library Director before it is 
sent to the ministry. The Council shall be consulted by the Minister on 
matters of vital importance to the libraries dealt with in this act, just 
as the Council may of its own accord submit proposals to the Minister 
on such questions. 

The law of 1920 contained special provisions for the municipal libra- 
ries in Copenhagen and for some large municipal libraries in the 
provinces, which annually were given a special grant. The present 
law subjects them to the general rules for grants. For the municipal 
hbraries in Copenhagen the total grant of the State in 1930-31 was 
132436 Kronen 

In general it may be said of the law that it is not objectionably com- 
pulsory. The individual communities are not forced to estabhsh li- 
braries nor must the libraries necessarily be municipal. Neither free 
lending of books nor the existence of reading rooms is obhgatory. The 
most important object of the law has been to urge strongly the institu- 
tion of new hbraries or the reorganization of old ones. Under the 
direction of the State Inspection of Libraries, the law has brought about 
a complete reorganization of the library system, especially in the cities. 
Although a number of central libraries had already been established, 
the founding of such libraries according to special concessions author- 
ized by the law to institutions of this kind was now really set in motion. 
In 1919 there were seven; today there are 27. In the following decade 
general progress was enormous. In 1919 there were 67 city libraries; 
in 1929, 80. These had 294,000 volumes; in 1927, 703,000. They circulated 

1.113.000 volumes; in 1929, 3,142,000 volumes. The local subsidies 
amounted to 123,700 ICroner; in 1929, to 667,200 Kroner. In the country 
the number of libraries was increased from 602 to 766 and the stock 
of books from 383,000 to 929,000. The circulation rose from 735,000 to 
23916,700 volumes and the local subsidies from 75,200 to 486,000 Kjroner. 
The resulting increase of the State subsidy was ninefold, namely, from 

105.000 to 920^50 Kroner. 

To the above-mentioned statistical information must be added the 
fact that the number of books circulated in the rural districts 
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increased by approximately 475,000 volumes lent by the central libraries 
to 20,000 individual borrowers in the country; also by about 100,000 
volumes in book-boxes sent out by the central libraries. 

Some other city libraries have also been active in the rural districts. 

The number of adult borrowers in 1919 to 1920 was about 1/19 of 
the population; today it is about 1/6. The circulation has increased 
from approximately volumes to about 5 volumes per inhabitant 
without regard to what has been borrowed from other libraries. Circu- 
ladon of special literature in the city is between 40 and 20 per cent and 
in the rural districts 15 and below, the average being about 12 per cent. 

The expenses resulting from this progress were distributed for 
1930-31 in the following way: 

Copenhagen & Provincial 

surroundings cities Other hbranes 

State grant 127,750 Kr. 602,555 Kr. 214,938 Kr. 

Municipal grant . 925,287 ” 53i>54i ” 192,981 ” 

Other local grants . 6,198 ” 160,182 ” 141,249 ” 

This makes a total of 945,243 Kroner from the State, 1,649,809 from 
the communities, and 307,629 from other local sources. Thus the total 
cost of maintenance of the Danish public libraries in that year was 
2,902,681 Kroner. 

The above-mentioned figures prove that the economic foundation of 
the library has completely changed, and therefore also all the activities 
of libraries. Old worn-out libraries have been replaced by well bound 
and well ordered collections which comprise all non-scientific special 
literature. The larger libraries have a trained staff. Most of the central 
libraries, as well as many ordinary city libraries and some in the rural 
districts, have buildings of their own, and the central libraries very 
often are noteworthy, containing valuable artistic decorations provided 
for by the wealthy Ny Carlsberg Foundation. 

While the rural and the city libraries have to provide for themselves 
exclusively, it is, as has been said before, the duty of the central libraries 
to provide for the whole district, without cost, the type of special 
literature which smaller libraries are not supposed to have. Moreover, 
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they provide these libraries with fiction that is specially valuable or 
rarely read, and they lend at a small extra cost current ficdon, if so 
desired. 

The methods of circulation outside the city limits is different in 
different libraries. Some of them lend from their stock directly to 
individual borrowers who call at the hbrary personally; some of them 
send the books to individuals in the rural district. Furthermore, some 
have installed traveling bbraries in rural communities, or they give 
to librarians from these places when they call at the central library a 
collection of books of their own choice. Finally some of them have 
begun to make use of their own, or of borrowed, library vans, which 
either provide the traveling libraries with new material, or distribute, 
at special points in the rural communities, direcdy to individuals. At 
the same time they give on these tours technical instruction to those 
rural librarians (almost always teachers) who desire it. 

Furthermore, the central libraries have gradually begun to act as 
mediators between all sorts of public libraries or users of libraries on 
the one hand, and the large State or special hbraries on the other. 

Every interested reader, no matter where he lives, can get every work 
which his central library does not possess, if this work is in any of 
the State or special libraries. In a Bureau of Information in the offices 
of the State Inspection of Libraries, Copenhagen, one can at once find 
out where the work is to be found, and it can then be sent directly 
to the rural library. The Bureau of Information, furthermore, borrows 
foreign books from abroad if they are not to be found in Denmark. 
The number of requisitions in the year 1931 was more than 3,000, 80 
per cent of which could be handled with the cooperation of Danish or 
foreign libraries. The State Library in Aarhus functions as a kind of 
leading center for the central libraries and, like the Royal Library, 
it receives current Danish books as deposit copies. 

With regard to rural libraries it must be admitted that organization 
and money are properly used only in a very small number of places. 
Of approximately 750 smaller libraries, no more than 150 may be 
called modern in the sense that they could take care of the whole 
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population of the community. This does not exclude the possibility 
that It may be taken care of, only it is done in such a way that the 
individual borrower applies to the central hbraries. The others are 
still existing in the same way as before the law, practically as reading 
circles which furnish desired fiction to a certain group in the com- 
munity. It must, however, also be added, that in recent years great 
progress has taken place in this territory, due possibly to the fact that 
the central libraries now have become firmly established and are in 
a position to take up the work in their rural districts. Instruction m 
elementary library science is given in some places at the normal schools. 
As soon as the entire younger class of teachers, from which almost all 
librarians in the rural districts are recruited, shall have received such 
instruction, the rural libraries will also devote themselves to modern 
library work. 

Before the Library Law was put into force, the Royal Library and 
the University Library in Copenhagen, as well as the newly founded 
State Library in Aarhus, had to function in a wide measure as ordinary 
public libraries with reference to Danish literature, also in great part 
for popular foreign hterature, which had to be bought to satisfy popular 
demand to a certain extent. After the stock of the city libraries has 
been put in order these libraries can devote their enure strength to 
the purchase of foreign special literature and at the same time protect 
the Danish books acquired by obligatory contribution. 

In 1924 the Great Library Commission was established, whose task 
it was to organize scientific libraries. This commission worked out a 
plan by which all libraries of the country were united for cooperation 
in the field of book purchase. This is gradually bemg put into operation 
by cooperation of the different scientific libraries among themselves 
on the one hand, and with these and the State Inspection of Public 
Libraries on the other. 

As can be imagined, the technique of the Danish public libraries was 
bound to develop according to the Anglo-Saxon, and especially the 
American, models with which the pioneer of hbrary affairs, A. S. Steen- 
berg, had made himself familiar. There was at that time no other 
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sroved method and therefore Steenberg recommended to the Danish 
ibraries Dewey’s decimal classification, the Cutter numbers, and the 
American methods of cataloging, although all this had gradually to 
DC adapted to Danish conditions. Thus, for example, the decimal clas- 
sification was partly simplified so that it could be used without dijficulty 
by our comparatively small libraries because these ordinarily have 
DO use for detailed subdivisions; furthermore, it was changed in such 
a way that group 40 was reserved for geography and travel, while 
linguistics was inserted under group 80; in this way more space was 
gained for the geographical and national topographical literature 
which in the public libraries is emphasized, while linguistics is not. 

Moreover, they followed America in installing open shelves, the 
Browne charging system, and later the Newark system. An attempt 
was made recently to replace the latter by the Detroit system, mainly 
in order to relieve the personnel for more intensive service to the public. 
For this purpose our libraries have even abolished the large charging 
desk which is often an impediment to closer communication between 
librarian and borrowers. The librarian moves freely in the circulation 
room in front of his open book shelves, always present with advice 
if desired. The stamping is done in a special delivery room or at a 
small desk near the exit. 

From the Anglo-Saxon libraries was also adopted reference work, 
although none of the Danish public libraries has as yet been able to 
furnish a special room for this kind of work. It is therefore done in 
the reading rooms, which perhaps give the impression of reference 
departments. It might be mentioned that the Scandinavian and more 
especially the Danish library system is often, especially by the Germans, 
reproached with its American character. That is to say, it is supposed 
to be especially materialistic and pays less attention to the humanistic 
education of the people. With regard to this, however, we must remark 
that the danger of such negligence is apparently not very great, be- 
cause the libraries use at least half of their budget for the purchase of 
fiction and the circulation of the same is far more than half of the 
entire circulation. 
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Danish library-extension work comprises especially cooperauon with 
schools — above all in the form of advice to children on how to use books 
and libraries. To this is added a close cooperation with special school 
library associations in public purchase and distribution, which is ad- 
ministered by class collections of books. Within the adult education 
service the libraries are now in close connection with study sections, 
and also with the continuation schools and with the folk high schools. 

Moreover, they try to make connection with all kinds of educational 
associations and institutions, and they make book lists for lecture^ 
educational movies and exhibitions. At every opportunity exhibitions 
are arranged for animal shows, special courses, jubilees, etc. Finally, it 
must be mentioned that several city libraries have begun an already 
highly-valued work in hospitals. 

The Library Law ordered that the State Inspector of Libraries should 
supervise the special training of hbrarians. Such training had already 
begun at the time of the old State Library Commission under Steen- 
berg. It had, however, been amplified after the passage of the law and 
been made a fixed institution. It now takes place every year, in the 
winter semester, and so far about 250 librarians have been trained. The 
prerequisite for entrance into the school is generally a Bachelor of 
Arts degree and two years of practice at a larger library. Shorter 
summer courses are held for rural libraries (mostly for teachers) every 
year by the State Inspection. 

As early as 1905 Denmark’s Library Association was founded; but as 
at that time there were no real hbrarians at the public libraries, this 
association assumed the exceptional character of an association not 
of librarians, but of libraries (especially rural libraries, since there were 
only a few city libraries), which were represented by their boards of 
directors. An association of hbrarians existed under the name of the 
Danish Librarian Association from 1908 to 1916. It was continued as 
the Danish Library Association from 1916 to 1919, and contributed 
essentially to the passage of the library law in 1919, whereupon the 
association dissolved. The purpose of the present union was agitation 
for estabhshing Hbraries, for editing a periodical, Bogsamlingsbladet, 
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and for facilitating the purchase of books. Twenty-five per cent dis- 
count was asked for and granted by the publishers; the discount is 
now 15 per cent. 

As the hbraries after the passage of the law were growing and 
getting expert librarians, the latter joined the Association as personal 
members, and, to the disappointment of the original members, they 
gradually obtained a majority of votes. Through the establishment of 
municipal libraries in the larger cities, the representation of these in- 
creased, and their interests were not the same as those of the rural 
districts. Therefore, it was resolved to divide the Association into three 
groups: I. An association of the larger libraries. 2. An association of 
the smaller libraries. 3. An association of administrators. Each of these 
may meet separately when circumstances demand it, and all meet only 
at the plenary session of the annual Grand Assembly. All groups, how- 
ever, are represented in the Chief Administration, and all three groups 
pay their share of dues into a common fund. The common task of 
the Association is to publish a library paper, Bo gens Verden, founded 
in 1918, and to labor for the improvement of the hbraries, for example, 
by publication of book lists for all types of libraries, by financial assist- 
ance, by radio lectures, etc. The entire number of members is about 
1,800. Besides the main Association there is, in most of the country 
districts, also a local library association afiiliated with the national 
association, to promote libraries locally. These library associations must 
not be confused with the “library unions” in some cities and rural 
districts, whose only purpose is to manage and to assist the libraries of 
the town or of the district. 

In the national association are found several librarians of scientific 
libraries as personal members; a service organization for the personnel 
of the scientific libraries, however, does not exist. 
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T he foundation of the Estonian public libraries is of com- 
paratively recent date, as in Russia, to which Estonia for- 
merly belonged administratively. Without mentioning here 
the hbraries of the former ruling class, we give a survey 
of the libraries whose beginning dates back to the seventies of the past 
century, and which owe their origin to private initiative. 

Under the pressure of circumstances with outside subsidies, libraries 
in towns, as well as in the country, developed but slowly. Only in the 
beginning of our century when the self-consciousness of the nation, 
together with its self-activity and the cooperative system, were grow- 
ing, were libraries and reading circles founded. Some were connected 
with educational, temperance and other unions, but others began as 
independent library clubs. Also private persons founded circulating 
libraries. A successful development at first was not assured because 
central control, as well as leaders and professional hbranans, were lack- 
ing. Another difficulty was to obtain the official permission of the state 
administration to found libraries. 

Since 1910 the library system has taken a great step forward. In 1912 
the statutes of the Union of Estonian Authors, Noor-Eesti, (Young 
Estonia) were sanctioned, and in connection with it a department for 
the institution of libraries was founded. The duty of this department 
was to encourage the foundation of libraries to secure assistance for 
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obtaining the permission of the state, to obtain advice, and so forth. 
Among other things, pamphlets were published which dealt with the 
foundation and arrangement, etc,, of libraries. The World War and 
the following Estonian War of Independence (1918-1920) put a sudden 
end to this rise of the Estonian Library System. Many libraries were 
even compelled to stop their activities entirely. 

Only after the State had obtained its independence could the educa- 
tional system of the nation be freely developed. Not all the difficulties, 
which during the Russian regime prevented the foundation of educa- 
tional institutions, were removed. But it became highly desirable to 
establish them, and they were now aided by the corresponding insti- 
tutions. Thus, since 1918 it has been the duty of the School Administra- 
tions to guide and to organize educational work among the people, also 
outside the schools. Since 1921, according to ministerial decree, it has 
become the task of the School Office to establish libraries and reading 
rooms. Sixty-five per cent of the present libraries have been founded 
during the period of independence. 

In 1924 the Estonian Parhament passed a law for the Library System, 
which was put in operation on the first of January, 1925. According to 
this law all administrations in ciues, townships, and communities are 
obliged to found within the territory an adequate number of public 
libraries, or to make contracts with existing private libraries. Under 
this law the administrations have to bear the cost and have to include 
in the budget 2 cents per inhabitant annually for the acquisition of new 
books. The State subsidizes these libraries to the amount of the budget 
of the preceding year, but not over 200 Kronen. The budget of the All 
Estonian Central Library at Tallinn is 3 cents per inhabitant. Thus 
the state subsidy is 4000 Kronen annually. 

If a private library fulfills the task of a public library it is subsidized 
in the same measure by the adrninistrations and the state. If the private 
library no longer fulfills the duties of a public library, the administra- 
tions take over the stock of books, which have been bought at the 
expense of the State or of the administrations, for the foundation of 
new libraries, or for handing them over to others. 
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There are no statistical data available about the number o£ public 
libraries at the time of the passing of the Library Law in 1924. At 
the beginning of 1922, however, there were in Estonia 559 hbraries, 
and of these two were supported by the state, 12 by the administrations, 
121 by hbrary societies, 189 by educational unions, 45 by societies of 
literature and art, 21 by temperance societies, 15 by private persons, 143 
by various other societies, and ii in miscellaneous ways. In 1925, 66 
new hbraries were founded, and in 1926, 49, so that the total number of 
libraries at the beginning of 1927 was 674. Of these 69 per cent were 
founded by unions and societies, 20 per cent by administrations, 10 
per cent by private persons, while for i per cent no information is 
available. At present the total number of hbraries exceeds 700. 

By a decree of the Ministry of Education, the books in the public 
libraries have been arranged in ten sections, according to the decimal 
classification. The catalog corresponds to this classification. 

Other larger libraries in Estonia are as follows: the University Li- 
brary at Tartu with 500,000 volumes, the National Library (the so- 
caUed Archive Library) with 100,000 volumes, the State Library (for 
Parliament and Government institutions) with 50,000 volumes, the 
Library of the Estonian Literary Society with 75,000 volumes, and the 
Library of the Estonian Learned Society with 16,000 volumes. 

There has been in existence since 1923 the Association of Estonian 
Librarians whose task it is to further the Library System, to raise the 
professional standard of librarians and to protect their professional 
interests. Since there is no state center for directing the Library System, 
the above-mentioned society takes care of most of these tasks. Due to 
its initiative, many continuation courses for hbrarians have been estab- 
lished. Another organization which deals with the Library System is 
'Eesti Haridus-liit (the Estonian Educational Association). 
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T he oldest libraries in Finland, as in most other countries, 
have been scholarly book collections. There have been libra- 
ries of this kind in connection with churches, schools and 
universities from the fourteenth century. Such libraries, on 
the other hand, as could have been used by wider circles of society, 
naturally were not thought of before literacy had grown common, and 
suitable popular literature was available. The Lutheran Church had 
been teaching people to read since the Reformation in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but a couple of centuries passed before any other 
literature besides the Bible and the Prayer Book and a few devotional 
books could be given into the hands of the Finnish-speaking popula- 
tion. The language of education was, as elsewhere, Latin, and after- 
vsrards Swedish, Finland being under the rule of Sweden until the 
year 1809. In the nineteenth century begins the movement for elevat- 
ing the standard of education, and the newly-awakened national spirit 
expresses itself in an endeavour to create a literature in the Finnish 
language and to distribute popular books as widely as possible among 
the people. The question of libraries also naturally attracts attention. 
Detached attempts to establish libraries for the unlettered population 
had been made from the year 1803, but not until about 40 years later 
can we speak of a “library movement.” So begins a new phase — ^a kind 
of charity movement for the education of the people. 
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In the nineteenth century libraries were founded and funds collected 
for them chiefly by the clergy and also by other persons of social stand- 
ing, and by university students. The reading pubhc, on the other hand, 
consisted mainly of peasantry and working-people. Quite early, how- 
ever, members of those classes of people, for whom the libraries were 
intended, were to be seen among the founders. Among the pioneers 
of the movement may be mentioned a certain young man who him- 
self had no school education whatever, and who pubhshed in 1845 
in a provincial newspaper moving appeals in behalf of hbraries. 

These libraries contained mosdy religious and other didactic hterature, 
but not even fiction and poetry were excluded. Funds were raised by 
pubhc collection, lotteries, bazaars, etc., and also by different modes 
of taxation, e.g. from couples that were to be married and young 
people about to be confirmed. The ownership of these libraries was 
often rather indefinite and their lifetime wholly dependent on the 
efforts of a few interested persons. These “old-fashioned” libraries have, 
nevertheless, unpretentious as they were, in many localities fulfilled 
a remarkable cultural function, especially as teachers of those men of 
the people who never had the advantage of school education (the 
system of elementary schools was not actually developed before the 
end of the nineteenth century), but who in many ways, even as repre- 
sentatives of the peasantry in the Diet, became influential in the social 
life of their time. 

At the close of the century the library movement in Finland entered 
a new phase. This was pardy due to political circumstances. Russia 
was strengthening her oppressive measures to put down the inde- 
pendent cultural life of Finland, and in counter-movement people set 
about to elevate the culture and to enhance the national feeling of 
the Finnish people in all possible ways. Cultural organizations dis- 
played new vigour, which expressed itself also in establishing new 
libraries in many parts of the country. In its aims and forms, on 
the other han d, the library movement of Finland was influenced to 
a conaderable degree by impressions from America. Libraries were 
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from now on planned for all citizens on the model of American public 
libraries, and there was a gradual abandonment of the charity idea, 
which had only provided for the needs of the uneducated part of the 
population. The interior organization of libraries gradually began 
to claim notice, and many systems, which had their origin in the 
United States, such as Open Access, Dewey's decimal classification, 
the Newark and Browne charging systems, and the dictionary catalogue 
on cards, began to spread. 

During the entire time when Finland was under the rule of Russia, 
or until the year 1917, the library movement had hardly any financial 
support from the State, so that it had to depend on the support of 
popular education organizations. It was only when the country had 
gained independence that the State began both to support effectively 
and to direct and organize the library movement. From 1921 there 
was a provisional state library commission and state subsidies were 
given. In 1928 a Library Law was passed by the Diet, and it came into 
force in the beginning of 1929. In this law the library movement is 
organized on a permanent basis. The library work of the State is 
under the administration of the State Library Commission, which is 
a kind of board, meeting when necessary. The chairman of the 
Commission is a representative of the State Board of Schools and the 
members represent some of the leading organizations for adult edu- 
cation. The executive office is the State Library Bureau, the staff of 
which includes seven library inspectors. The country has been divided 
into districts under these inspectors, who live in their respective terri- 
tories, do propaganda work for libraries, direct the organization of 
libraries, inspect libraries receiving state aid, etc. In a country with 
a wide area a system of this kind has proved appropriate; it estab- 
lishes a close contact with the local staffs of the libraries, and the 
libraries themselves can be visited frequendy. The State Library Bureau 
publishes annotated lists of Finnish and Swedish books printed in 
the country. An adaptation of Dewey’s decimal classification, with ex- 
planations and an index, was published some time ago; catalogue 
rules are being prepared, also a list of subject headings and a general 
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catalogue of older literature recommended to libraries. Library courses 
are also organized and directed by the Library Bureau. 

The state aid to hbraries is paid — ^as provided in the Library Law- 
on the basis of the sum used by the hbraries themselves for certain pur- 
poses, of which the purchase of hterature, the salaries of the staff, 
library equipment and housing rents are among the most important 
items. From 1929 to 1932 this subsidy has been about 50 per cent of 
the total expenses; in other words, the State has allowed about the 
same sum as has been granted from local funds. This percentage, how- 
ever, has held good only for the smaller libraries. The law includes 
a stipulation that not more than 30,000 marks shall be paid to any one 
municipality, and consequently state aid has not been of equal im- 
portance to large libraries. As this is being written a bill has been 
offered in the Diet, providing that, owing to the present financial de- 
pression, the percentage of contribution may be cut down. The provin- 
cial municipal libraries are certainly in the best position as regards 
state aid, and popular library work in Finland is gradually becoming 
more and more municipalized. Some associations and societies have, 
it IS true, their own libraries, but they are small and in most cases 
specialized for the use of the members. On the baas of the expenses 
in 1930, state aid has been granted to 1033 libraries in all— to libraries 
owned by 392 provincial mimicipalities, 36 city municipalities, and 9 
associations, up to the total of 3 millions. Helsinki [Helsingfors], 
the capital, which alone expends for library purposes about 3 millions, 
has not applied for state aid. 

Finland is a country with an extensive area — ^about twice as great 
as that of the British Isles, but she has a comparatively small popula- 
tion, only about three and one-half millions. There are no very large 
cities, Helsinki, the capital, having about 250,000 inhabitants. The 
principal seat of the library movement is therefore in the provinces, and 
quite naturally there are only very few large libraries. The municipal 
library of Helsinki includes, in addition to the central library, five 
branches. The munber of volumes was in 1931 about 200,000, the 
circulation for home use, about 800,000. 
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All towns support municipal libraries, most of which have been 
established in the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth century. Their 
size and use vary considerably. The number of volumes is between 2000 
and 40,000, and the home use, between 2000 and 200,000. Most provin- 
cial municipalities, of which there are about 500 in Finland, are owners 
of at least one library each. But one hbrary to a provincial municipality 
is seldom enough; m many cases it may be necessary to have as many 
as ten libraries in different districts of the municipality, unless the 
distance to the library is to surpass 3-5 kilometers [2-3 miles]. The 
central libraries in country places usually contain from 1000 to 2000 
volumes; the number of home loans vanes from 1000 to 5000 yearly. 
The branches contain about 200-500 volumes, and the average of home 
loans is from 200 to 1000. In addition to stationary branches with fixed 
book collections, there are a few book-wagons, but the former type is 
generally preferred. The total number of libraries may be estimated 
at about 2000, school libraries excepted, of which, as stated above, only 
about 1000 have of late been receiving state aid. As the majority of 
the population, about 90 per cent, are Finnish-speaking, the majority of 
the books are in the Finnish language. The Swedish-speakmg minor- 
ity, living in the coast regions of the country, has its own libraries, 
with literature in the Swedish language, and these receive state aid on 
the same basis as other libraries. The largest city libraries are bilingual 
and also contain literature in foreign languages. 

Only in the largest and some of the smaller cities and in a few 
provincial localities do the libraries have buildings of their own. Among 
these the central library building of Helsinski may be mentioned, as 
it is the first building in the Scandinavian countries erected (in 1880) 
purposely for a hbrary. In some towns the library building has been 
put up cither entirely or pardy with private gifts, as for instance in 
Tampere, which has the most modem Hbrary building in Finland, 
designed after American models and erected in 1929. Generally the 
Hbraries are housed in rented rooms or in rooms in buildings that 
are owned by the municipaHty. In the provinces the central Hbra- 
ries of the communities arc situated in the municipal buildings, small 
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libraries generally in the elementary public schools. Since the time 
when state aid has been paid on the basis of apartment rent, more and 
more hbraries in the provinces are acquiring rooms for their own 
exclusive use, only smaller hbraries being housed in cupboards in 
assembly and school rooms. The open access system is in use where 
accommodation makes it possible. Alphabetic or systematic card- 
registers of the books are at the disposal of the public; more seldom, 
complete dictionary catalogues. In classification, Dewey’s decimal sys- 
tem, adapted to conditions in Finland, has become common. In lend- 
ing, the Newark charging system is used, also a one-card simplification 
of it. There are reading rooms with reference libraries in most towns, 
but in the country these are comparatively rare. Special children’s de- 
partments with reading rooms are so far found only in larger places. 

The occupation of a librarian can be a full-time occupation only in 
the larger towns. In the country and in smaller towns libraries are 
in charge of people to whom this work is only a side line. The library 
workers are in such cases often teachers, but quite commonly also 
persons of some other class, such as clerks, farmers, and their sons 
and daughters. In early times provincial libraries were generally man- 
aged by persons without salary, but since state aid has been paid on the 
basis of salaries, the library staff has generally received remuneration, 
although in most instances it has been quite small. For the professional 
training of library workers courses of three or four months were 
arranged in Helsinki in the years 1920, 1924, and 1930. In different 
parts of the country numerous short courses of about one to three 
weeks’ duration have been held, chiefly for persons who do work in 
libraries as a side line. The small number of full occupations in the 
library career explains why a permanent library school has so far not 
been found possible. Outside the courses mentioned above, preparation 
for a library career is obtained only by practice and experience in the 
work itself. The requirements for getting state aid include a stipulation 
that the library employees shall possess certain qualifications, which 
have been established at a comparatively moderate level. In order to 
advance the professional competence and to raise the grade of those 
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managers of provincial libraries whose library work is only a secondary 
occupation, certain professional requirements have been fixed for them 
also. In their cases the requirements are particularly easy — only a brief 
examination, no compulsory courses and specified school education. 

A general central library or libraries for specified districts have so 
far not been achieved. The libraries are working as comparatively 
detached institutions; actual cooperation exists only between different 
libraries in the same community. The Library Law contains a clause 
regarding county hbraries^ to the effect that large city libraries may 
receive a special state contribution on condition that they shall act 
as library centres for more extensive areas. For the present the state 
has not seen its way to grant the support necessary for the realization 
of this plan. 

There has so far been no cooperation worth mentioning between 
schools and libraries. Both secondary and elementary schools have 
libraries, but they are seldom organically connected with the cur- 
riculum. There are very few pupils’ reference libraries. In training 
schools for teachers, regular instruction m library work has been given 
since the year 1911 to future elementary school teachers, and in the 
model schools working in connection with the training schools the 
importance of the use of libraries as an aid to instruction is empha- 
sized. The State Board for Schools has arranged courses and con- 
ferences for the librarians of training schools. Generally speaking, the 
interest in library work in schools seems to be on the increase. The 
adult education movement in Finland is comparatively strong and 
proceeds on friendly terms with the popular library movement, though 
there is not much actual cooperation. 

After some popular education organizations had been giving their 
support to the library movement, the Finnish Library Association 
was founded in 1911 to take up this work. This association includes 
library workers and also other persons who wish to promote the 
interests of libraries. The planning of general library meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the coimtry has been one of its most important func- 
tions. The Association publishes a library journal, which from 1908 
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to 1920 appeared under the name of Kirjastolehti (library Journal) ^ 
being entirely devoted to this cause, but in 1921; it was incorporated 
with the organ of one of the popular educational organizations under 
the name of Kansanvalistus- ja Kir^astolehti {Popular Education and 
Library Journal). Among the Swedish-speaking population the hbrary 
movement is promoted by an association called Svenska Folskolans 
Vanner (Friends of the Swedish Elementary School), which publishes 
frequently in its organ Svensl^bygden {The Swedish Finland) articles 
dealing with library work. 

The Finns are a nation interested in reading and books. There are 
bookshops even in outlying provincial places, and valuable books are 
not rare in the homes of the agricultural classes and working-people. 
The development of the library movement has been somewhat re- 
tarded by political circumstances and by the lack of funds, but it 
seems to have good chances of prospering. 
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BY GABRIEL HE>JRIOT, LIBRARIAN, 

BIBLIOTHEQUE MUNICIPALE d’aRT ET d’iNDUSTRIE, 

SCXIIETE DES AMIS DE FORNEY, PARIS 
TRANSLATED BY MARY P. PARSONS, 

MCGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL, MONTREAL 

I N FRANCE, special attention to the development of public libra- 
ries was first given by the National Convention during the 
Revolution. 

Public libraries here are ordinarily general libraries open to 
all classes of people. In each city the municipal library serves also as a 
popular library, except in some large centers like Paris, which has a 
special administration for popular hbraries, and Lyons, Algiers, Lille, 
and a few other cities which have their municipal libraries and have 
opened popular ones as well. 

The municipal libraries had their origin in a decree of the National 
Convention entrusting to the schools the numerous large libraries 
which had formerly belonged to religious congregations and to the 
emigres. Soon the control of these libraries passed from the schools 
to the communes. Some had very rich collections of books, but they 
were more interesting to scholars than to the general public. 
Unfortunately the administrations which succeeded the National 
Convention did nothing to keep these libraries up to date. 

As early as 1833 Guizot called attention to the lack of organization 
and method in these libraries and to the consequent impossibility of 
using their rich collections. “They are very often storehouses of books 
rather than libraries.”^ he said. 

^ “Cc sent bicn souvent dcs depots de hvres plutot que dcs biblioth^ques.” 
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The first really popular hbraries were those created by private initia- 
tive. In 1836 Benjamin Delessert conceived the idea of founding a 
popular library in each arrondtssement of Paris. In 1837 Perdonnet, 
President of the Association Polytechnique, opened a library for work- 
men who were following his courses at the Halle Aux Draps, In 1848 
the Second Republic planned to establish popular hbraries in all parts 
of France but did not have time to carry out the project. 

Under the Second Empire there were isolated and sometimes inter- 
esting attempts to establish popular libraries. In 1861 the SocietS des 
Amis de Vlnstruction opened its first hbrary. The public shared in the 
administration and paid monthly dues. The Societe Franl^lin, founded 
in 1862 and recognized by the government in 1879,- was established 
for the purpose of furnishing books free of charge or at reduced prices 
to libraries of all types and of furthering the development of popular 
and army libraries. 

When, m 1862, the interest of the Imperial government was aroused, 
a decree was passed, establishing hbraries in all public schools. In addi- 
tion to textbooks, it was ordered that there should be instructive and 
attractive books to be lent to adults and their families. This was the 
very best way of giving a taste for readmg to the general public. 
French people are very independent, very individualistic, devoted to 
famil y life and interested in the smallest detail that concerns their chil- 
dren. Books which children bring from school are noticed by every- 
one, and in many cases family libraries are made up entirely of books 
that have been given to children as school prizes. 

After the school libraries had been founded, the municipal popular 
libraries came next. On the first day of November, 1865, the first 
municipal library of Paris was opened in the mairie of the nth arron- 
dissement. Some other arrondissements followed the example, rather 
timidly, until in 1878 there were eight libraries. But the public showed 
litde interest Nevertheless the Prtfet Harold made a great advance 
by opening libraries in the various mairies and in public schools in 
Paris until there was one in each quarter. The first of these was opened 

^Reconnoe d*utilk6 poblique. 
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on April 30, 1882. At present there are eighty-five municipal libraries 
in Paris. 

In 1881 the Ministry of Public Instruction published a catalog of 
the popular school libraries.® It began with this declaration of prin- 
ciple: “They are free libraries belonging to pupils and to the adult 
pubhc. They send into the country books which workmen and farmers 
cannot afford to buy. Every village can have its collection of books^ 
which travel and go into every house, to find readers, without charge 
and without difficulty. Reading begins with the children and ends 
with the parents.”^ 

Today the school libraries are administered in accordance with an 
order of December 15, 1915, and a circular of July 20, 1922. Every 
elementary school must have a library installed in a special room when- 
ever this is possible. These libraries are particularly useful in the small 
communities, so numerous in France, which cannot afford municipal 
libraries. Of these communes, 22,151 have fewer than 500 inhabitants; 
13,151 have between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants, and the rural population 
is constantly decreasing. 

In these little school hbraries the teacher is librarian. Books are lent 
for use at home and there arc regular hours when the reading room is 
open. Several schools may be authorized to join in maintaining a library. 
These school libraries are administered by local committees and the 
Council of the Department votes money for their maintenance. 

All this is satisfactory in principle. But in most cases there is no local 
committee and the subventions are ridiculously low. For 73,149 ele- 
mentary public schools there arc only 47,629 libraries (1929). A very 
careful investigation, made in 1930 by the administration of elementary 
schools,® shows that even in the cantons where conditions are best 
several communes are without books. The collections are unequally 

* Bibhoth^ucs populaircs des ccoles publiqucs (ancicnncs biblioth^qucs scolaires). 

* “Elies sont la librairie gratuitc de rccolier ct de I’adultc; ellcs font p^etrer dans Ics 
campagnes des livr«, dont Touvner ct Ic culdvatcur ne pcuvcnt faire la dcpense. Chaque 
ptllage pent avoir ainsi son cabinet de lecture qui sc d^place ct va, dans chaque maison, 
trouver Ic Icctcur, sans frais ct sans pane: Tenfant commence, Ics parents achevent.** 

•Direction de rEnsognement piimaire. 
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distributed, and the best hbraries appear p(X)r when they are con- 
sidered in relation to the number of inhabitants. Out of 40 cantons 
investigated, only one, the town of Pons with 4427 inhabitants, was 
found to have a special room for a library. When there is neither 
popular nor communal hbrary some adult readers come, but very few. 

Generally, the books are not only very few but are also valueless or 
worn out. The French public does not like books that are out of date 
or dirty. In one commune where the boys’ library had 162 volumes 
in bad condition not one of them circulated. The girls’ school had 
only 30 volumes but they were in fairly good condition and there was 
a circulation of 48. In another commune a htde, new library owning 80 
fresh volumes showed a circulation of 1800. 

In 1930 the Commission de la lecture publique adopted a project for 
the organization of rural reading. According to this plan, a central 
library would be established in each commune and the capital of the 
department would have a departmental library which would lend 
books to the communal libraries. 

The present financial crisis makes it extremely improbable that this 
plan will be carried out very soon. Meanwhile we may cite certain 
private undertakings for providing reading in rural districts. The 
Ugue de V enseignement sends boxes of books free of charge all over 
France and the ComitS national des loisirs ® has about 60 local com- 
mittees organized to found reading rooms and circulating hbraries. 
The Musee pSdagogique in Paris'^ has a circulating library which 
should be further developed. 

The criticisms which Guizot made of the municipal libraries are 
still true, only too often. In most cases there is no regularity about the 
appointment and salaries of librarians, nor about funds for bookbuying 
and maintenance. The budgets are ridiculously small — ^sometimes even 
non-existent. The national government is content to send a few books 
every three or four years. As to the committees of inspection, they are 
useless or tyrannical. In 1930, M. Charles Schmidt, Inspector-general of 

* 5 avenue de la R^ublique, Paris. 

^47 rue Gay-Lussac. 
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Libraries, expressed himself as follows; Some municipal libraries arc 
admirably organized and directed by librarians of great ability. On 
the other hand there are only too many other libraries which are 
merely cemeteries of books. 

In 1930 the Commission dc la lecture puhliqtte proposed the follow- 
ing measures for city libraries: i. A complete reorganization of the 
municipal libraries; 2. The establishment of a central fund called 
Caisse des bibliotheques; 3, The creation of a central service of hbraries 
and public reading.® 

A bill covering these different points has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment, but it is necessary to reckon with the present crisis. Meanwhile 
only a few cities, Grenoble, Versailles, Rennes, etc., seem to be inter- 
ested in the problem. In most cases they have active and competent 
librarians. 

At the International Congress on Public Reading held in Algiers in 
April 1931,® I had the honor of presenting a report about the city of 
Paris and public reading.^® “Since the month of October, 1931, when 
the Library administration was reorganized, the city of Paris has 
been making a serious effort to establish, improve or transform munici- 
pal libraries. At present the situation is as follows: 26 libraries in which 
there was not very much to be done have been renovated; 59 remain 
to be renovated.” 

Since the presentation of this report, seven of this last group have 
been renovated, the modern library in the rue Fessart among others. 
Twelve have been transformed and made more modern, including the 
Bibliothique d'art et d*industne Forney, which in a few years will 
be moved into a historic building and will become the InsHtut des 
mitiers de Paris. Eight other municipal libraries arc now being worked 

® “i. Unc rforgamsation complete des bibliotheques mumcipales, 2. la creation d’une 
caissc autonome, dite Cmsse des bibliotheques; 3. la cr&tion d’un Service central des 
bibliotheques et de la lecture publique, rattach6 i la Direction dc TEnseigncment 
supadcur, au Minist^e de rinstrucnon publique.” 

* Congris mtcrnational de la lecture publique. 

“Ltf Lecture publique. Paris, Droz, 1931, p. m et seq. 

“Service des biblioth^ues (Prefecture de la Seine, Direction des Beaux-arts, Service 
des biblioth^ucs). 
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upon and a plan has been made for the transformation of six more. 

Two new libraries have been opened to the public, one of them a 
special library on feminism.^- 

The present distribution of municipal libraries might be criticized. 
Certain arrondissements with small populations have too many libra- 
ries, while on the other hand some large ones are not well served. At 
present the question of the creation of a central hbrary is being studied. 

In the case of army libraries, a distinction must be made between 
libraries which belong to the different army corps and those which 
are organized in garrison cities. 

Regimental hbraries have existed in France from the time of Louis 
XIV (1688), but from the Second Empire they began to be much more 
numerous. There are three kinds: i. Those which the oflScers have 
foimded with their own resources and which tend to be replaced by 
better garrison libraries; 2. Those of the non-commissioned officers; 
3. Those of the soldiers. The last two classes are primarily recreative 
libraries. They are under the direct supervision of the Minister of War, 
and they need careful reorganization. They include libraries in armor- 
ies, hospitals, and military posts. 

As early as 1822 there were some garrison libraries with a chaplain 
as librarian. The conquest of Algeria led to the establishment of 
libraries among the principal military posts (1842). Since that time 
the garrison libraries have made progress but a great deal still re- 
mains to be done. In 1872 General de Cissey, Minister of War, pro- 
posed to make them centers of social life and study for the officers. 

These libraries lend books for use at home. A commission of five 
members, two of whom may be reserve officer^ directs them. Their re- 
sources come from membership dues, and books are sent by the Sendee 
historique de VarmSe. These libraries are sometimes large and very 
active, especially those in North Africa.^® At present, attention is being 
given to thdr reorganization. 

“La Biblioth^ue fdministe, Maine du V* arrondissement. 

“Sce Lt. Colonel Boudot, Xjcs BtblioMqws de gamison de VAfrique frangmse du 
nord in La Lecture puhlique, p. 193 et seq. 
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For the navy there is an interesting organization called Le Uvre du 
Marin, which has opened libraries in the ports and furnishes reading 
to the sailors on shipboard for a membership fee of one franc a year. 
In 1930 there were 50,000 members. There are also some ofiScial 
libraries, such as the Btbhotheques des equipages de la flotte, for the 
officers and sailors, which correspond to the garrison libraries of the 
army. 

Special libraries for the working classes have been established by 
private initiative. Some large manufacturing firms have libraries in 
their factories. The Union des industries metallurgiques, with 30 estab- 
lishments, has 40 libraries serving a total of 65,000 workmen. Some of 
the libraries have sections for foreigners. In general the owners of the 
industries direa the libraries, but sometimes there are also committees 
of owners and workmen and even committees of workmen alone, with 
the choice of books, however, submitted to the owners for approval. 

These hbraries are primarily recreative and include few technical 
books except in the sections for apprentices. Many of these libraries 
have small sections of periodicals and books for children. Many of 
them have reading rooms that are used a good deal. In general the 
workmen read little, but those who do come to the library use it 
asfflduously. Some of these libraries have more than 1,500 volumes, some 
have more than 2,000 and one has more than 10,000. 

In some factories books are not lent but are sold at a price much 
lower than the current booksellers’ price. In the libraries which lend 
books, there is generally a small membership fee entitling a person to 
one book a week.^^ 

Like the school libraries, Catholic libraries are very numerous. There 
are more than 15,000 of them for 31,000 parishes, and besides there are 
15,000 social centers for workmen and apprentices, in nearly all of 
which there are hbraries which lend books. In some of them there are 
reading rooms. In reality these libraries suffer from lack of direction 
and at present (1932) a serious effort is being made to establish a 

^*Sec: H. Lcmaitrc, Les Btbliotheques et les lotstrs ouvriers en Ftance, Enquete de la 
Soctete des nations. Rapport provtsotre, 1932. 
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central administration with an ecclesiastical director and a lay secre- 
tary. Central libraries already exist in some departments. 

The Societc de btblio graphic, with its Bibltothcque centralc 
d* etudes plans to maintain permanently a central library where all 
modern works can be consulted. 

Various other organizations should also be mentioned. The Ugue 
patnotique de Franqaises puts series of books into circulation; the 
Oeuvre des campagnes'^^ has circulated more than 500,000 volumes 
since its organization in 1880; the Union des associations ouvrieres 
catholiques, with its Office general des oeuvres, founds libraries in 
Cathohe centers; the Jeunesse ouvnere cathoUque has published a litde 
Guide, and 383 sections of the society have furnished to libraries in 
three years 40,000 volumes and pamphlets; the Societe de Saint-Vincent- 
de-Paul gives books to poor families; the Revue des lectures furnishes 
lists of recommended books; the Groupe Saint-Augustin furthers the 
organization of independent libraries; the Oeuvre des hibliotheques 
populaires catholiques has its headquarters in Paris at 73 rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs. 

The Protestants have published various manuals and lists of books 
and have also their parish libraries. The Jews have so far made only 
isolated efforts. Libraries for the bhnd are the work of the Assoaation 
Valentin Hauy pour le hten des aveugles. The central office is Biblio- 
theque Braille, 9 rue Duroc, Paris. 

In Paris there is a model children’s library, VHeure pyeuse (rue 
Boutebrie), which serves as an information bureau for the other 
children’s libraries — ^unfortunately all too few — ^which are being estab- 
lished in different cities of France and Algeria. 

To terminate this report, professional associations of librarians should 
be cited. The principal one is the Association des bibliothecaires fran^ais, 
[Association of French librarians], 8 place du Panth&n, which was 
founded in 1906,^ This Association has been publishing a bulletin 

“Pans, 52 avenue de Bretcuil. 

“ Pans, 2 rue de la Planche. 

^’^Sce: Gabnel Hennot, Un hilan de mngt annees (1906-1926), which appeared in 
the Annuairc de P Association (Paris, 1926). 
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since its foundation. The Association des anciens Sieves de UEcole de 
bibliothecaires de Paris [Alumni association of the Paris Library 
School], 10 rue de TEIysee, Paris, is a group of modern librarians, grad- 
uates of this school. 

Professional publications: Revue des Btbliotheques, foimded in 1907 
(Paris, Champion), the organ of the Association des bibliothecaires 
frangais from 1926 to 1931, now independent; VAnnuaire des biblio- 
theques et des archives, new edition (Pans, Champion, 1927); la 
Lecture publique, memoires et voeux du Congres international d^ Alger, 
published by H. Lemaitre (Paris, Droz, 1931); and especially E. 
Coyecque, La Bibliotheque publique moderne, p. 37'-58; G. Henriot, 
Les Bibliotheques dans la vie moderne, p. 59-74; G. Henriot, La Ville 
de Paris et la lecture publique, p. 111-133. 

In spite of praiseworthy eJBForts made in recent years, it may be said 
that the question of popular libraries has hardly been submitted to 
public opinion and that pubhc library service exists in France only 
in an embryonic state. 

Paris Library School 

This school, which was conducted in Paris by the American Library 
Association from 1924 to 1929, contributed constantly during that 
period to the popular library movement in France but was never 
identified vnth it, since the school, from the beginning, trained 
librarians for scholarly as well as for popular libraries and since from 
1926 on it was an international school. It was however the outgrowth 
of the course for French public librarians which was given in Paris 
in the summer of 1923 by the American Library Association at the 
request of the American Committee for Devastated France. 

During the five years of its existence, the Paris Library School, with 
faculty and lecturers drawn from twelve countries, trained students of 
twenty-five nationalities, many of whom were experienced librarians 
sent officially by institutions or governments, who returned to posi- 
tions of leadership in the libraries of their own countries. 

When the American Library Association completed its five-year 
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demonstration period in 1929 on the eve of the financial crisis, no uni- 
versity or institution was found which could take over the school 
on a permanent basis. The Alumni Association, wishing to hold the 
school together in some way until more favorable times, has been 
caring for the school library in a room lent by the American Library 
in Paris and for four years it has, through volunteer work on the part 
of Its members, maintained regular office hours, attended to correspond- 
ence and placement and has furnished technical information about 
library methods to numerous inquirers, including, among others, the 
author of a French handbook on the organization of popular libraries. — 
'Editor. 
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1. PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

BY DR. JOHANNES BEER, COUNCILOR FOR THE MUNICIPAL LIBRARY 
(stadtbibliotheksrat), FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
TRANSLATED BY J. PERIAM DANTON, 
assistant to the SECRETARY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


T he German public library (y ol\sbucherei)'^ both in its plan 
and in its purposes aims at contact with life and at effecdve- 
aess in dealing with living problems. Most of the scholarly 
libraries are intended to serve scholarly needs exclusively, 
except in a few cases where they meet, in addition, educational and 
cultural needs of a general sort. These scholarly Hbraries, that is, the 
state and national libraries, the university libraries, the hbraries of the 
technical schools, etc., are supported entirely by the government or by 
the individual states. There are also a few purely scholarly city hbra- 
ries which are supported by the mimicipalities. In general, the free 
public libraries have in common with all these scholarly institutions 
only the fact that they are organized for the circulation of books and 
the fact that, except in certain cases, they follow the same physical 
and administrative technique. 

Side by side with the public libraries, are a few other libraries 
which are controlled by the points of view of certain special groups 
which they serve. For Catholicism there are the libraries of the 
Borromdztsv€rein^\ for Protestant interests, the parish libraries which 

^ The literal translation of this word is* The people’s (or popular) hbrary. Although 
the German concept of the word “Volksbuchcrei” is not exactly the same as our “public 
library,” it is generally so translated. — Translator's note, 

*A Cathohe association named after Carlo Borromeo (1538-1584), intrepid and 
pious Italian cardinal who was canonized in i6io. — Translator's note. 
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arc united in the German Association o£ Evangelical Libraries 
(Deutscher Verband Evangelischer Buckereien) ; for Socialist interests 
the v^orker and trade union libraries under the National Committee 
for Socialist Educational Work {Reichsausschuss fur Sozidistische 
Bildungsarbeit ) . 

The free public libraries in Germany are in the main supported by 
the city or the community, which has either taken over already exist- 
ing association libraries or has established new libraries. 

The German library movement had its beginning during the period 
of liberalism. The establishment of the first libraries took place in 
the forties and fifties of the last century as a result of individual initia- 
tive. They were, in the first instance, supported by associations for 
popular education (V ol\sbildungsveretmgungen) of different types 
and points of view. In the eighties and nineties the library movement 
experienced a new growth, but even then essentially as a result of 
association activity, as in the cases of the Association for Ethical Culture 
(Verein fur Ethische Kultur) and the Society for Popular Education 
{Gesellschaft fur Vol\sbildung). In these decades, however, the city 
governments came more strongly to the forefront. Today the munici- 
pality is almost exclusively the supporter of the free public libraries. 
The individual German states play a relatively minor role in their 
control and development, and limit themselves mainly to the distribu- 
tion of comparatively meager state subsidies. In addition, they super- 
vise examinations, particularly in Prussia and Saxony, and in this con- 
nection they are the supporters of the hbrary schools. In Prussia there 
are hbrary schools, with state recognition, in Berlin, Cologne and 
Stettin, and these are occasionally associated with dty libraries. In 
addition, the Hbrary school of the Borromdusverein in Bonn, and the 
library courses which are held at the present time in Breslau, have 
state recognition. The Hbrary school for Saxony is in Leipzig. The 
individual German states are, furthermore, the supporters of advisory 
bureaus for pubHc Hbrary affairs {Beratungsstellen fur das Yol\sbuch- 
ereiwesen) of which more will be said later on. 

As there is no Hbrary law in the German RepubHc or in the indi- 
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vidual German states, the iniuative in library organization is left almost 
exclusively to the cities and local communities, except as the advisory 
bureaus are able to exert practical influence. Accordingly, there is no 
central organization for German public library affairs. However, all 
German public hbraries have united to form the Association of Ger- 
man Public Librarians {Verband Deutscher Vol\sbiblioth€\are)^ 
which works toward making the public hbrary-minded and attempts 
to achieve general library aims. The Association has headquarters in 
Berlin. The Yearbook of German public libranes, (Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen V ol\sbuchereien) has appeared under the auspices of the 
Association smee 1926. Two professional periodicals, Bucheret und 
Bildungspflege, edited by Dr. Johannes Beer, City Public Libraries, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the Hefte fur Buchereiwesen, edited by 
Hans Hofmann of Berlin, further serve to coordinate hbrary activities. 

Two central institutions active in matters concerned with German 
public libraries may be mentioned — ^the publishing iflrm, Biicherei und 
Bildungspflege, of Stettin, from which a great deal of professional litera- 
ture appears and the director of which is Dr. Ackerknecht of the city 
library; and the Institute for Information about Readers and Literature 
{Institut fur Leser-und Schrifttumsf^unde) in Leipzig, which is di- 
rected by Dr. Walter Hofmann and which has occupied itself prin- 
cipally with questions concerned with readers’ catalogs and statistics 
of readers. In Stettin, as well as in Leipzig, there are, furthermore, 
stores for the purchase of books and library equipment, such as the 
publishing firm, Biicherei und Bildungspflege, in Stettin, and the 
Deutsche Zentrdstelle fur V ol\stumltches Biichereiwesen, Library De- 
partment, in Leipzig. 

The first public presentation of German public library work took 
place in 1931 at the Flend^urg Library Exposition (JFlensburger 
Buchereicaisstellung) which was prepared by Dr. Franz Schriewer on 
the occasion of the Baltic anniversary {Ostseejahr). This exposition 
showed German public library conditions in comparison with those 
of the Scandinavian countries and presented the facts graphically by 
means of a large map. The information in the Yearbook for 1929-30, 
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insofar as it could be secured in complete form for individual libraries, 
was collected and prepared for the exposition. The following figures 
were presented: In 374 cities and towns having a total population of 
23,362,063 inhabitants (in 1929) there were 668 libraries with total book 
resources of 4,302,360 volumes (.18 volumes per capita). In these li- 
braries there were 613,579 active readers (2.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion) of which 604 per cent were men and 39.6 women. In 1929-30 
these readers borrowed 13,143,153 volumes, of which 75.6 per cent 
were poetry, drama, belles lettres and fiction and 244 per cent instruc- 
tive literature. The hbraries were staffed by 127 principal officers and 
270 subordinate librarians. The expenditures for German municipal 
libraries, including state appropriations, were, in 1929-1930, approxi- 
mately 21 pfennigs® per capita for Germany’s population of 64,500,000. 
In comparison with this it may be pointed out that Denmark in the 
same period expended 90 pfennigs^ per capita. Naturally these figures 
can give only an approximate picture of German library conditions, 
since a considerable number of libraries for which accurate statistics 
were not available were not taken into consideration and the statistics 
of libraries not administered by municipalities are not included. 

As a result of the absence of central control, German public library 
development has assumed many forms. The consequent lack of uni- 
formity which makes difficult, not only generalization but also accurate 
comparison, offers an advantage in that individual libraries have been 
able to adapt themselves to the specific needs of their localities, and in 
this way it has been possible to test different types of libraries. The 
main types in Germany are the following: 

I. The village library, generally connected with the school. 

2- The small city library, also generally in a school, or some other 
public building. 

3. The regular public library in medium-azed cities or the branch 
library {Quartierbucheret) in the metropolis. 

4. The central library which cooperates with the district around it. 

* Approximately five cents. — Trandaior*s note. 

* Approximately twenty-two and a half cents. — T randator^s note. 
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In general, this is a city library with an advisory service for the sur- 
rounding country; an exception occurs in the case of the only provincial 
central library {handeswanderbucherei) for Pomerania in Stettin. 
This is a central library in the literal sense of the phrase, and its collec- 
tions are intended exclusively for the needs of the district libraries. In 
its organization it is completely disassociated from the public library 
of the city of Stettin, in spite of the fact that its administrative per- 
sonnel is the same. 

5. The geschlossene Einheitsbiccheret, a type of library which serves, 
in addition to popular library demands, scholarly needs in the narrower 
sense.® 

6. The geteilte Einheitsbilcherei, a type similar to the one above 
except that the scholarly and popular library collections are separate.® 

The technical organization of the German public library is also of 
many kinds. The open shelf policy is comparatively rare and has been 
introduced principally in the branches of a few large municipal li- 
braries. Book cards are generally used now, as formerly, in lending 
books at the circulation desk. The most diverse developments of both 
forms may be found. Children’s reading rooms are still comparatively 
few; there are approximately forty in the whole German Republic (for 
example, in Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main and Munich). Separate ar- 
rangements for lending books to young people have not been provided 
to any great degree. Such arrangements exist in about sixty libraries 
in Germany. Hospital libraries and prison libraries are in the main 
taken care of by the librarians of the city libraries, but there is at the 
present time no definite promotion in this field. Such promotion will 
be arranged for by the Association of German Public Librarians 
(yerband Deutscher V ol\sbibliothe\are) . 

The particular form assumed by the traveling library is that of book- 
wagons for the Saar district and for the suburbs of Dresden, Frankfort- 

® As the author has pointed out, most German public libraries do not serve “scholarly*’ 
needs. The two types of libranes named in “5” and "6,” however, do serve these 
needs m addition to “popular” ones. There arc no English equivalents for these terms: 
geschlossene EinhetubUcheret means closed umt hbrary, and geteilte Etnheitsbucherei 
means separate unit library. — Translator's note, 
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on-the-Main and Cologne. Munich has also inaugurated the traveling 
library and uses the street car for this purpose. 

The open country in Germany has always been more sparsely sup- 
plied with libraries than have the cities. To compensate for this, ad- 
visory bureaus for public hbrary affairs have been established by the 
individual states. In general, these bureaus are connected with a well- 
developed city library and from these as headquarters they seek to 
advise and assist in the erection of libraries throughout a greater or 
smaller portion of the surrounding country. The advisory bureaus of 
the provinces of East Prussia, Pomerania, Grenzmark, Lower and 
Upper Silesia, Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Hannover, and Westphalia 
have displayed particularly great activity. The bureaus in the states of 
Saxony, Thuringia, Bavaria and Hesse have also exercised an active 
and successful influence. Additional bureaus are in process of being 
established; at the present time there are all together thirty. 

During the past decade great progress has been made by the public 
libraries in cataloging activities. This statement refers to the printed 
catalog for readers. There may be mentioned especially the representa- 
tive catalogs of certain great hbraries, such as those of Stettin, Flens- 
burg, Berlin-Spandau, Cologne, Darmstadt, AUenstein and Breslau; 
the German National Bibliography series {Deutsche V ol\shihliog- 
raphie)^ published by the Institute for Information About Readers 
and Literature {Institut fur Leser-und Schrifttumsf^unde)^ and the 
standard lists issued by the publishing firm Biicherei und Bildungs- 
pflege. 

There is no complete set of statistics for all German public libraries. 
This accoimts for the fact that there are still numerous sources of 
error in the Yectrboo^. A few libraries, particularly those of the large 
cities, have prepared highly detailed statistics, and a great deal of 
material is being collected by the Institute for Information. The first 
result of this work is the volume by Walter Ho fmann ^ The reading of 
women {Die Lecture der Frau) which appeared a short time ago.® 


* Hofmann, Walter. Die Lekture der Frau; ein Beitrag zur Leserkunde und zur 
Leserfuhrung . . . (Leipzig, 1931). — Translator's note. 
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In general, one may say that men comprise approximately two-thirds 
and women one-third of the readers in the German public libraries. 
In the larger cities there will be, on the average, three per cent of the 
inhabitants who are active library readers, but in the country the 
figures vary greatly. In the branches of large city libraries, located in 
working districts, proletarian readers may comprise as many as ninety 
to ninety-five per cent of the total. On the other hand there are libraries 
in small and middle-sized cities which serve principally readers from 
the middle class. At present a remarkable phenomenon in German 
libraries is the rapidly increasing number of unemployed readers, 
which, in some libraries is as great as seventy-five per cent. Thus the 
library is faced with new duties which it has difficulty in meeting 
because of the present meagerness of funds. 

Funds for ambitious new structures have not been available, and 
people have had to content themselves with the most expedient dis- 
position of the available space. A detailed account of conditions in this 
respect may be found in the book by Wieser and Ackerknecht (Bibliog- 
raphy, III). 

The relationship of the German public hbraries to the public acad- 
emies {V ol\shochschule) and to other institutions concerned with 
adult education, is not, generally speaking, a formal one, but there is, 
on the other hand, almost always a certain cooperation between the 
two. A close relationship between the public academy {Voll^shoch- 
schule) and the public library has been achieved in Stettin and in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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II. STUDENT LIBRARIES 


BY DR. RICHARD OEHLER, DIRECTOR OF THE CITY 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, FRANKJFORT-ON'THE-MAIN 
TRANSLATED BY J. PERIAM DANTON, 

ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Since the war there have been established at a few universities 
in Germany so-called student libraries, which may be considered 
academic public libraries. 

They owe their establishment to a pressing intellectual need. The 
university and seminar libraries are purely scholarly collections. The 
student wishes, however, and he should be able, to acquire a general 
education above and beyond his professional training. 

In general, the central and seminar hbraries are not in a position to 
serve these needs. Either they do not have material in which the spirit 
of today is reflected, or else books to provide a general education are 
in so great demand that only a few readers can actually secure them. 
The student libraries attempt to remedy these deficiencies. 

No heavy scholarly collections will be found in them. The student 
is not expected to pursue his professional studies here; rather it is 
intended that he shall read deeply in Homer, Virgil, Horace, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and so on down to the most significant writers 
of the present; that he shall read the biographies of important persons 
of all callings, collections of letters, and memoirs and travels. The 
literature of legend, sagas, customs and mores of all times and peoples, 
and all types of writing designed to enrich one’s view of the world, 
are to be found in these libraries; one finds here also such works in 
individual fields of knowledge as will interest and be understandable 
to one who is not a specialist. Above all, the libraries contain the 
newest political, religious, philosophical, pedagogical and similar pam- 
phlets. Moreover, these libraries oDntain a carefully chosen collection 
of periodical^ representing as many viewpoints as possible. 
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Because of the purpose of such hbraries it follows that they are not 
allowed to grow undirected, and no effort is made at speed in increas- 
ing the size of their collections. On the contrary, outdated material, 
no longer of value, is disposed of. At the same time there is naturally a 
certain core of hterature which remains permanently. 

The student library is not a lending hbrary; there are no stacks; no 
routine, no borrowers’ cards — ^the books, pamphlets and periodicals 
are to be found in the same rooms in which they are used and read. 
The aim is to give the readers the feeling of being in their own intel- 
lectual world and for this reason considerable emphasis is laid on 
comfortable surroundings as little like a formal library as possible. 
Furniture, pictures, and so on, give the atmosphere of a private home. 

Readers are encouraged to aid in buildmg up the collection. To this 
end there is available a “want” book to which the administration con- 
standy calls attention. 

The idea of the student library did not originate in Germany, but 
it received a pecuharly individual form in that country. 

The first student library was opened in Bonn in 1917; a second was 
opened in 1927, in Breslau, and finally one was begun in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, in 1929. Suitable rooms in private or ofiScial buildings near 
the university are chosen. It would be desirable if the student hbraries 
could be accommodated in student houses, such as have recendy been 
established in a great number of German university cities. Unfor- 
tunately, however, at the time of their establishment it was not thought 
sufficiendy important to provide for student libraries in them. 

The means for establishment and maintenance is provided pardy 
by various government boards and other bodies, such as ministries, 
state and city administrations or societies of friends of the university, 
and pardy by the students themselves. Every student, whether he uses 
the library or not, is assessed a small sum (from fifty pfennigs to one 
mark) each semester. 

Where libraries of the type indicated have been established they have 
foimd enthusiastic acclaim. The following open communication sent 
at the time of the establishment of a student library by a group of 
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students may serve as proof of this: “How often as young students 
we stood in front of the windows of a bookstore and saw all the 
enticing new books, one or the other of which we should have loved 
to have in our hands to look at. But we were too shy or too proud 
to go inside and ask permission to look at a book. And even if we had, 
we should only have had a few moments to turn the leaves. And now.^ 
A few weeks ago there was established in Bonn a hbrary which is to 
provide recent publications for the students. In the bright rooms of 
this library there are small tables, sofas and chairs, and between them, 
serving as dividing partitions, are bookcases; there are comfortable 
corners in which one may take from the shelves a friend to entertain 
or instruct one. It is not necessary to sign a borrower’s card or to ask 
permission from an official; one simply gets for himself what he wishes. 
The newest works in science and art, in economics and politics, and 
above all in the field o£ belles lettres, are provided there. It is precisely 
this last class of books to which students generally have the greatest 
difficulty of access. There is no supervision here; everything is to be 
found and one may decide for oneself as to its value. What an 
abundance of inspiration can emanate from such a happy arrangement!” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

BY JOHN D. COWLEY, 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 


P UBLIC libraries in Great Britain owe their origin to a select 
committee of the House of Commons which reported in 1849 
in favour of the establishment of these institutions. At the 
time the only popular library provision in the country 
consisted of the libraries of the mechanics’ institutes, of which 
there were stated to be four hundred m existence. At the time of the 
introduction of William Ewart’s bill in 1850, however, most of the 
institute libraries were already derelict owing to the lack of means to 
provide for their upkeep. While it was natural therefore that the pro- 
moters of the bill, having the mechanics’ institutes in mind, should 
have intended the new libraries only for the poor but intelligent work- 
ing man in the large towns, it is surprising that they should have 
restricted their income to the meagre product of one penny rate.^ 
Further it was unfortunate that no means could be found of bringing 
public libraries into touch with organized education. The first Education 
Act was not passed until 1870, when no one seems to have thought of 
combining the education and library services; the idea was envisaged, 
but only half-heartedly pursued, in 1919;^ and it was not one of the 

^Ministry of Reconstructioii. Adult Education Committee. 3d Interim report 1919. 
par. 4: *‘This partial and unequal development is probably due to the want of foresight 
of the ongmal promoters of the movement, who assum^ that the institutions would 
appeal only to the artisan classes of the large centres of population.” 

*It was strongly recommended by the Adult Education Committee of the Mmistry 
of Reconstruction. 3d Interim report 1919. par. 55. 
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recommendations of the departmental committee which reported in 
1927. 

The two provisions of the 1850 Act which had the most far reaching 
effects were the choice of towns of 10,000 inhabitants or more as units 
of library administration and the limitation of the rate to one half- 
penny. Both these provisions were afterward extended, but their evil 
influence remained. In many cases such municipal units of administra- 
tion were, and they still are, too small to provide a really effective serv- 
ice, and although later acts, notably that of 1892, provided the oppor- 
tunity for neighbouring districts and parishes to combine, little ad- 
vantage was taken of this facility. The governing bodies of the smaller 
units, which stood most in need of cooperation, were most lacking in 
breadth of vision or the will to sacrifice complete autonomy in return 
for greater efficiency. In such circumstances it is not surprising that 
public hbraries have been ill-housed and iU-cared for and that any 
honest man, however lacking in education, initiative or administrative 
capacity, was considered in many parts of the country good enough to 
be a public librarian. No national system of library service was envisaged 
in 1850, nor was it apparently thought of until 1919,® when most of the 
larger towns and many smaller units had already adopted the Acts 
and only the poorest towns and the villages were without service. 
Hence the Act of 1919, which permitted county councils to adopt 
the Acts and for the first time made it feasible to provide library 
facilities for the whole of England ^ led to no immediate improvement 
in the organization of the service, although it tended to encourage 
the amalgamation of small library authorities with the county councils. 
Even the departmental committee therefore, reporting in 1927, while 
regarding it as essential that library authorities serving populations up 
to 20,000 should cooperate with larger units, did not report in favour 
of compulsory cooperation or amalgamation.® 

®Mmistry of Reconstruction. Adult Educauon Committee. 3d Interim rqx>rt. pars. 
32-36. 

^Thc Scottish Education Art of 1918 had the same effect for that country. 

* Board of Education. Public Ld^rarics Committee. Report, par. 81. 
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While the limitation of the power of adoption to urban units led to 
haphazard organization, the rate limitation induced definite starva- 
tion, Under the Act of 1850 authorities were not allowed to purchase 
books, but this provision was revoked in the Act of 1855, which per- 
mitted the levying of a one-penny rate; the limitation remained, how- 
ever, in spite of efforts made by the Library Association and the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust to have it removed, until 1919 in 
England and Wales, when it was abolished entirely, and until 1920 in 
Scodand, when it was raised to threepence. The effect of the hmita- 
don was that all but the largest units of administration found it 
difficult to find sufficient income for the purchase and repair of books 
as well as for the maintenance of bmldmgs, salaries of staffs, poorly 
paid as they were, and loan charges on buildings not provided by the 
generosity of Andrew Carnegie or his trustees. Some of the larger towns 
obtained relief by way of local acts empowering them to levy more 
than the statutory penny,® but it is only the wealthier communities 
which can afford the expenses of a local bill and those most in need 
of it were unable to obtain relief. The rise in prices which took place 
during the war reduced the purchasing power of library authorities to 
such an extent that many were unable to maintain their book stocks 
in a state of efficiency or to carry out even necessary repairs and altera- 
tions to bmldings. This state of things continued in the case of many 
small authorities for many years after the removal of the rate limitation 
by the Act of 1919, 

In spite of the cripplmg conditions under which public libraries were 
maintained for the first seventy years very definite progress was made 
during this incubatory period. Even before the passing of the 1850 
Act, in 1848, Warrington had established a public library under the 
Museums Act of 1845. adoptions of the Act included Winchester, 
Manchester, Bolton, Ipswich and Oxford, but authorities generally did 
not show any great eagerness to take up the powers granted them by 
law. In the first three decades there were seventy-eight adoptions in 

•In the Adams Report o£ the Carnegie Umted Kingdom Trust, published in 1015, 
the number of such authonties was given as 55. 
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England and Wales and six instances of powers obtained by local acts.’' 

The period of greatest activity was from 1890 to 1909, when 271 
authorities adopted the Acts, largely influenced by the generosity of 
Andrew Carnegie and J. Passmore Edwards, both of whom gave away 
immense sums of money for the erection of hbrary buildings. It is said 
that of 437 towns in England and Wales possessing public libraries, 213 
have received grants in aid from Carnegie; in Scotland 50 out of 77 
have been so helped.® Although it was always a condition for the re- 
ceipt of a Carnegie grant that a free site should be provided and pro- 
vision made under the Public Libraries Acts for the maintenance of the 
library, it was unfortunate that the buildings obtained were in many 
cases architecturally undesirable and the Acts were adopted without 
proper consideration for the future; many of the buildings have proved 
so cosdy to maintain that authorities have found it impossible to find 
sufficient money for books, and others have had to be modernized in 
the last few years at considerable expense. These unsatisfactory results, 
not of Carnegie’s munificence, but of shortsightedness on the part of 
local authorities, decided the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees not 
to give any further grants for buildings. In recent years grants have 
been given for books only. 

In the period foUovsdng the war many of the more liberal-minded 
municipal authorities have planned and erected new central buildings or 
branches long overdue, have provided new services, such as technical 
and commercial libraries, or have broadened the scope of their work 
by instituting children’s story hour^ wireless listening groups, etc. The 
most significant feature of the last thirteen year^ however, has been 
the extenaon of public library services to the rural areas, made possible 
in Scotland by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, which permitted 
county education authorities (since 1929 the county councils) to provide 
books for areas where there is no municipal library, and in England 
and Wales by the Public Libraries Act, 1919, which allows a coimty 

^ Board o£ Educadoo. Public Libraries Committee. Report, 1927. Table X. 

”Minto, J. History of tbe public library moTcment in Great Britain and Ireland. 1932. 
p.309. 
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council to adopt the Acts for all parts of the administrative county not 
served by an existing authority. Under one or other of these Acts 
practically every county council in Great Britain has become a hbrary 
authority and the ideal of universal service is rapidly being achieved.® 

Here again, as in the case of urban hbraries, a movement has taken 
place on the initiative not of the Government or indeed of the Library 
Association, but of an entirely independent body. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, who inherited in 1913 the fund left by Carnegie, 
invited Professor W. G. S. Adams to prepare a report on hbrary pro- 
vision and policy, which they published in 1915. From this report 
it was apparent that only 60 per cent of the population of Great Britain 
resided in areas provided with public libraries. The Trust decided, 
therefore, to develop a policy which, by combining parishes and small 
urban districts for library purposes, should enable the necessary ex- 
penditure to be spread over a wide area. The only unit available for 
the purpose was the county, and, after one or two experiments, the 
Trustees were instrumental in obtaining statutory authority for the 
establishment of county libraries. Their generous grants towards 
the capital expenses enabled county councils in England and Wales, and 
education authorities in Scotland, to take advantage of their powers. 
By this means a population of over 12,000,000 out of a total of nearly 
38,000,000 in England and Wales alone has been brought within reach 
of public library facilities. 

At their inception county libraries were intended primarily to serve 
only the rural areas; some county authorities, however, undertook 
service to the unprovided urban districts within their areas from the 
beginning and it gradually became recognized that county councils 
could and would provide permanent branch libraries for urban centres 
of population. The Departmental Committee proposed in 1927 that 
“every county council should now be constituted the library authority 
for the whole of its area, so far as it is not already covered.” The 

•Only three counties in England and Wales and one in Scotland are without a 
county hbrary service. 

” Board of Education. Public Libraries Committee. Report. 1927. par. 298. 
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Carnegie Trustees strongly supported this policy and again offered 
grants towards the cost of service in urban areas. Several counties 
themselves formulated a policy for branch libraries, and new build- 
ings have been erected in some areas. In England and Wales branch 
libraries have been erected imder the principle of differential rating, 
whereby the extra cost of buildings, staff, etc., falls on the district 
served.^ ^ In Scotland diflferential rating is not used, the whole cost of 
the library service being taken from the education fund. 

It has already been pointed out that the organization of public 
library service in municipal units instead of as a national service has 
been and still is one of the fundamental defects of the system. The 
necessity for a national service was first urged by the Adult Education 
Committee in their Third Interim Report (1919),^^ which outlined 
a scheme for the fuller development of the National Central Library 
(then the Central Library for Students). The Committee suggested 
that the Central Library should not only lend to the individual student 
from its own stock, but should act as an intermediary between the 
public libraries and university, technical and speciahst libraries. This 
policy has been steadily followed by the governing body of the Central 
Library, which now has “outlier” libraries, on the resources of which 
it may draw. The Report of the Departmental Committee in 1927 
advocated the groupmg of public libraries in voluntary systems of 
cooperation, now called regional library systems. Three such schemes 
are now in being, one embracing the northern counties of England 
with a central bureau at the Literary and Philosophical Society’s 
Library in Newcasde, another including the west midland counties, 
with the centre at Birmingham, and another for Wales. A further 
scheme is contemplated for Middlesex and the home counties. No 
regional schemes have yet been started in Scotland, where the smaller 
municipal and county Kbraries depend for fecial books on the Scottish 
Central Library for Students at Dunfermline. 

“ See the present writer’s paper in Library Association Record, v. i, (3d series) 1931, 
p.i 13-21, 185-91, 225-30, for a description of the organization of county branch li- 
braries in EE^land and Wales. 

“Pars. 32-36. 
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Up to fifteen or twenty years ago the visitor to a typical British 
public library would have found himself entering a two storey build- 
ing constructed of brick with stone facings, designed generally in a 
style obscurely termed neo-Greek. On passing through the entrance 
hall he might have been confronted with a counter surmounted by 
a machine known as an “indicator.” There were originally some 
twenty varieties of this device, but the principle of all of them is the 
same. They consisted of a glass screen behind which were columns 
of tiny shelves each large enough to hold a card or block displaying 
the number of a book. The numbers appeared of course in numerical 
order and the background of red or blue indicated to the public 
that the book was either in or out. 

The borrower had therefore to look up his book in the catalogue and 
then consult the indicator to see whether it was in or out before de- 
manding it at the counter.^® The mdicator dates back to 1863; in 1894 
James Duff Brown introduced safeguarded open access at Clerkenwell 
Public Library, and, although for a time a controversy raged over the 
respective merits of indicators and open access, the latter system quickly 
won its way and is now practically universal throughout the country. 

The present day borrower finds on entering the lendmg department 
a charging desk, consisting of an enclosure for two or more assistants, 
with counters for the charging trays and a wicket gate on either side 
with a locking device controlled from inside the enclosure. On apply- 
ing for a ticket he will be required to fill up a form of application, 
which generally must include a ratepayer’s guarantee if the applicant 
is not himself a ratepayer, although up-to-date authorities are tending 
to dispense with this requirement. In most libraries he will receive one 
ticket entitling him to a volume of cither fiction or non-fiction, a second 
ticket available for non-fiction only, and a third available for music 
only. Some libraries issue as many as three non-fiction tickets to bor- 
rowers who ask for them. After receiving his tickets the borrower will 
pass on through the wicket, or, if he has previously borrowed, will 

“For descriptioiis of indicators see Brown, J. D. Manual of library economy. 3d ed. 
1920. pars. 387 et seq.; 4th cd. 1931, pars. 437 ct seq. 
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pause while his books are discharged and then pass on to the shelves. 
Except in the newest hbraries he will find shelves about seven feet in 
height, the island stacks arranged radially so as to remain in view of 
the assistant at the charging desk throughout their length, and contain- 
ing from 20,000 to 40,000 volumes. The shelves themselves arc gen- 
erally of steel finished in dark green, a type which until quite recendy 
has had a great vogue in this country. In the newest libraries, how- 
ever, steel has been abandoned in favour of wooden fittings specially 
designed to harmonize with the building. The lending departments of 
new branches at Leeds and Sheffield have no island stacks, and all 
books are displayed on wall shelving about six feet in height and on 
special display stands holding only a few books. Such libraries only 
contain from 10,000 to 15,000 volumes and are content to display a 
small stock well rather than to cram as many books as possible into 
the lending department. In the new branches of the Lancashire County 
Library shelving of the ordinary type is not used at all, but the books 
are carried on racks and stands which hold three or four rows of books 
at a height of two feet six inches to three feet six inches from the floor 
and tilted towards the light. This method further hmits the number 
of volumes on view, but it is found that a room with 1,000 square feet 
of space will easily hold 7,000 volumes, and records of 100,000 issues 
per annum for populations of 10,000 indicate that the public make 
good use of the material provided. 

The books are classified almost everywhere according to the Dewey 
system. In industrial areas and under the poorer authorities unfor- 
tunately many of the books are dirty and shabby, but all librarians 
endeavour as far as their resources permit to weed out the dirty and old 
fashioned books. 

Through the facilities of the National Central Library and the 
regional library systems it is now posable to obtain almost any book, 
except school text-books and limited editions, through a public library. 

Books for home use are charged usually by the system of taking a 
card from the book and placing it in the borrower’s ticket. If he wishes 
to make use of the reference department or the reading room he will 
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probably find these on either side of the entrance hall, but as they arc 
separated from the lending department only by glass screens he will 
remain under the observation of the assistant at the charging desk. 
If the library contains a large reference department this may be found 
on the first floor with an assistant in charge of it. In the reference de- 
partment will be found a selection of quick reference books, the more 
serious periodicals, and sets of transacuons of learned societies, par- 
ticularly those of local antiquarian societies. Rare or very expensive 
books, such as cannot be easily replaced, are also kept here. In the 
reading room will be found the more important national and local 
newspapers, displayed on racks appropriately named “slopes,” while on 
the tables are a selection of popular magazines. Some libraries maintain 
a separate room, or a separate table in the reading-room, for ladies. This 
practice indicates only too clearly the character of those who frequent 
the newsrooms, which are often the resort of idlers, tramps and people 
in search of betting news. Most librarians would gladly dispense with 
this part of the service and spend the money so saved in books. On 
the other hand the lending and reference departments are used by all 
classes of the community, although the lower middle and working 
classes naturally form the bulk of the borrowers; economic conditions 
are however driving the formerly well to do to the public library, where 
they are finding to their surprise that the service is even better than 
that of the first class subscription libraries. Teachers and the clergy 
are borrowers in large numbers and probably form the backbone of 
the intellectual class of users. 

Most British public libraries provide services in addition to those de- 
scribed above. Municipal committees generally arc in touch with the 
literary and scientific societies in their areas and some provide rooms 
for meetings or accommodation for special libraries belonging to these 
societies, while the fallacy that libraries have nothing to do with educa- 
tion is exposed by those authorities who arrange courses of lectures 
of an informing kind, or, more recently, organize wireless listening 
groups. Special exhibitions or book lists arc usually arranged in connec- 
tion with such courses. County libraries as a rule lend sets of text 
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books to adult education classes for their use during a whole session. 
Further efforts are being made to organize a regular supply o£ books 
from public hbraries to the hospitals and a joint committee of the 
Library Association and the British Red Cross Society has been set 
up to encourage this movement. 

The status of the public librarian himself naturally varies according 
to the standing of the authority which he serves; in a small urban 
district he may be litde more than a caretaker and book selection is in 
the hands of a member of the committee. In a county borough or city 
he is definitely one of the administrative oflScers, fully trusted by his 
committee and capable of selecting books, appointing members of the 
staff, specifying buildings and fittings and organizing an up-teniate 
service. 

At present however many hundreds of junior assistants and many 
chief librarians of considerable towns have not the education which 
would be appropriate in a learned profession and very few chief libra- 
rians have a university degree; degrees are becoming more plentiful, 
but until more encouragement is given to university men and women to 
enter the public library service it is unlikely that the status of the 
personnel will improve. The value of such a method of recruiting 
would lie not only in the improved standard of education, but in a 
greater readiness on the part of the other local government ofiScials to 
recognize librarians as members of a profession and increased con- 
fidence on the part of the public in their capabilities. Librarians would, 
in fact, be able to meet any member of the public, however profes- 
sional, on equal terms. 

Hardly less important than the necessity for an improvement in gen- 
eral education is the question of professional education. At present two 
methods of training are available, viz., the course leading to a diploma 
at the School of Librarianship of the University of London and the 
series of examinations held by the Library Association, neither of 
which provides entirely satisfactory results. No special course of prepa- 
ration is provided for the Library Association examinations, other than 
by correspondence, although summer schools arc held both in Scot- 
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land and England and courses o£ lectures have been available at Man- 
chester; nor does the stricdy technical nature of the examinauons tend 
to emphasize the desirability of a good general standard of education. 
The univcrnty course on the other hand does not provide the practical 
experience which those who take the Library Association examinations 
acquire at their daily work. 

Only five years ago the Library Association celebrated its jubilee, 
and set to work to improve its position as a professional body. The 
Association has never been in any sense a trade union, and its objects 
may be described briefly as the general improvement of the library 
services of the country and their personnel, but its weakness has gen- 
erally been the failure to produce a policy. 

It is noticeable that hardly any advance has been made in the public 
library service purely on the initiative of the Association, apart from 
the removal of the rate limit, the institution of professional education, 
which it began as far back as 1893, and the agreement with the Pub- 
lishers’ and Booksellers’ Associations for a discount on books pur- 
chased by public and university libraries; the widespread adoption of 
the Acts, the extension of the service to country districts, the foundation 
of the Central Libraries for Students, and the establishment of regional 
schemes have all been due to external influences, Andrew Carnegie and 
his Trustees in particular. This I believe to be due to the inferior 
official status of public librarians, who must always form the backbone 
of the Association. It is, therefore, likely to be a source of strength to 
the professional body to encourage, as has been done lately, members of 
local authorities to join the Association. Similarly the institution 
of sections representing counties, imiversity and research libraries, and 
assistants is giving more opportunities for the study of particular points 
of view and is drawing into the Association many who previously felt 
that they had litde chance either of making their voices heard or of 
receiving assistance from the Association. 

The Association of Assistant Librarians had already done much to 
improve the status of assistants before its amalgamation with the 
Library Association in 1930 and continues, as a section of the Associa- 
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tion, to undertake the whole of the organization of correspondence 
courses for the examinations and the publication of the Library 
sistanU 

Perhaps the most promising feature of the public libraries of Great 
Britain is that the service is now practically coterminous with the 
national boundaries. With only a few exceptions it may be said that 
any person, however remotely situated, can obtain any book that a 
public library may reasonably be expected to provide. Whatever the 
defects of the smaller libraries, the fact remains that the machinery 
exists to provide every reader with the book he wants and it only 
breaks down for lack of enlightened men or women, acting as officials 
or members of committees, to put it in motion. The removal of the 
two defects referred to above, viz., the existence of too many small 
units and the lack of coordination with the education services, would 
do much to improve the efficiency of the machine. County libraries 
have already demonstrated the success with which town libraries can 
be worked as branches of a large system and librarians can aa as 
assistants to a director of education. The other reproach which has 
been levelled against the library system, that it is a service for the 
poor only, is being steadily lived down; more and more the professional 
and industrial classes are coming to look on the public library as the 
natural source for both general and specialized information. 
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GREECE 


BY WILLIAM MILLER, AUTHOR AND NEWSPAPER 
(CORRESPONDENT, ATHENS 


N othing that may be called a popular library exists as yet in 
Greece, except a few small collections at the Piraeus, Pyrgos, 
Candia (Erakleion), Volos, Mitylene and Tripolis. There are learned 
libraries and subscription libraries, but free public libraries seem to be 
in their infancy. Historical works are largely bought and the news- 
papers, more than elsewhere, publish articles about Greek medieval 
{not ancient) and modern history. 
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BY R. AREVALO MARTINEZ, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LIBRARY, GUATEMALA 
TRANSLATED BY MILES O. PRICE, LAW LIBRARIAN, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T he most important libraries in Guatemala are the official pub- 
lic libraries, dependent upon the Ministry o£ Public Educa- 
tion, and supported entirely by funds from the State. There 
are also libraries of scientific or hterary institutions, such as 
the universities, the principal schools, those imdcr state authority, etc., 
and in addition may be noted the generous movement of the Uni- 
versidad Popular led by university students, which has established with 
good results several public libraries in the oudying districts of the 
principal cities. 

It is well to observe also that in the past few years Guatemala has 
not been unaware of the world movement toward the multiplication 
and perfecting of libraries, and that a great number have been estab- 
lished in many places, in the garrisons, in the barracks, in the munici- 
palities, in the political districts, in the military districts, and in the 
schools, down to the smallest villages. As director of the metropolitan 
National Library I have been enabled to follow this movement with 
sympathetic consideration, since not a week passes that some newly 
established library does not solicit a donation of books, solicitations 
extended also to other branches of the State and to private individuals. 

As the official type is the one which is foremost, I shall describe 
how the Biblioteca Nationd Centrd of Guatemala functions. Libraries 
of this kind exist not only in the capitals of the departments and in 
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the principal cities, but even in the smallest towns — ^hbraries which do 
not differ in function from that of the capital, except that they are 
naturally smaller and less important. 

The National Library performs two functions. The first is to select 
and guard the 15,000 volumes which are contained in it. The second 
IS to maintain constant intellectual relations with similar institutions and 
with the hterati of all the world. 

In carrying out the first of its missions, the library is the guardian 
of those national books which may be the sources of study for the 
country’s history and geography; and the Guatemalan Section, com- 
posed of the works of national authors, is the most complete possible. 
But though the library endeavors to be a good type of what some call 
Biblioteca Cerrada (locked or closed library), used only by speciahsts, 
It is also vasdy interested in what is called the Biblioteca Viva (living 
library) . It thus exercises a generally beneficial function. The Biblioteca 
Viva affords facilities for studying textbooks, encyclopedia^ manuals, 
and other reference works, and it has ready for readers the classics of 
all countries — an example of the ultimate aim of a collection of books. 
That is to say, the Biblioteca Viva is the one which offers daily spiritual 
nourishment to the citizens, and aids students with their work. The 
National Library is a composite library and attempts to be eflScient 
in both ways. It has not wished to acquire books merely to convert 
itself into a heaped-up accumulation of volumes, but it has procured 
a good staff to take care of what it has, convinced that 10,000 volumes 
well cataloged do more good than 100,000 in disorder. 

The director, after careful study to determine the best system of 
classification, decided on the Decimal system. The three volumes of 
the International Institute of Bibliography, of Brussels, entided Classi- 
fication DScimale Universale, have served as texts for inculcating the 
system in the library, which has in fact been converted into a school of 
library service. 

The support of the Ministry of Public Education, given during these 
difficult times, has been constant, and has permitted the acquisition of 
excellent additions of great value, 
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At the present time there is to be observed in all the states of 
America a desire for closer relations and solidarity. With all of them 
there has been established a plan for sending national books to other 
peoples of the continent. This admirable manner of creating Pan- 
American fusion, by making known the literature of each nation to its 
sister nations, was initiated by the Argentine Republic. Uruguay fol- 
lowed and immediately after came Guatemala, then, without exception, 
the rest of the countries of America. 

The National Library has endowed the world with the great works of 
our literature. Jose Batres Montufar, Jose Milla, Alberto Velasquez, 
Osmundo Arriola, Jose Matos, Rodriques Cerna, Wyld Ospina, 
Hernandez de Leon, Gomez Carrillo, etc., have been made known to 
the rest of the world. Particularly with two books, in each of which 
the library collaborated — the admirable Estampas Guatemaltecas, and 
the Pamaso Guatemalteco of Father Rey Soto — ^we have assisted in 
furthering acquaintance with our national literature of every kind. 

This effort to maintain intellectual relations, giving the various kinds 
of information solicited from us, often requiring exhaustive study, and 
especially representing our country as a living entity in the concert 
of modern civilization, has been the most important and diflScuIt 
task of this library. By means of correspondence innumerable points 
of contact have been established between the directors of libraries and 
those who occupy distinguished positions in similar centers. 

We have prepared ourselves by compiling carefully a detailed list of 
the principal centers of culture, of men of letters or science, and of 
periodicals of the entire world. 

By decree of the Minister of Public Education a Commission of 
Bibliographical Technique has been formed, in conformity with a 
resolution of the directors of the sixth American international council 
for the organization of continental bibliographical cooperation, held in 
Havana, which recommended an investigation of the bibliographical 
situation of each of the members of the Pan-American Union. 

Persistent effort has borne fruit in increasing the number of readers, 
whose regular attendance has made our library a living thing- Almost 
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no thesis of value, or school essay, but has derived from its precincts. 

There are in Guatemala no hbranes especially for children, but each 
national pubhc library has a children’s section. 

At the present time the library is considered, after the school, the 
principal educational medium. The means by which a well organized 
library contributes to shape the present generation, morally, intellec- 
tually, and even physically, is thereby amplified. Today the school com- 
prehends that its task is to teach how to study, and true study is ac- 
complished for the most part in the libraries. 

Existing Guatemalan Bibliographical Guides 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Historia de Centro-Amenca. 8v. San Francisco, 
A. L. Bancroft, 1883. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, M. Bibliothcque Mexico-Guatemalienne, precedee 
d’un Coup D’oeil sur les etudes Am&icaines dans leurs rapports avec les 
etudes classiques et suivie du tableau par ordre alphabetique des ouvrages 
de linguistique Amaicaine contenus dans le mcme volume, redigee et 
mise en ordre d’apres les documents de la collection Americaine. Paris, 
Maisonneuve & Cie, Libraire Editeur. 1871. 

O’Ryan, Juan Enrique. Bibliografia de la Imprenta en Guatemala en los 
siglos XVII y XVIII-xvi, (17) 120 p. ii faesms. (i fold). 19cm. Limited 
to 300 copies. Published at the expense of the University of Chile. 
Bibliography, p. 17-20. Santiago de Chile, “Elzeviriana,” 1897. 

Salazar, Ramon A. Historia del desenvolvimiento intelectual de Guatemala. 

La Colonia, — tomo primero. Guatemala, Imp. Nacional, 1899. 

Medina, Jose Tonbio. La imprenta en Guatemala. Santiago de Chile. 
Published by the author. 1910, 

Beristain y Souza, Jose Mariano. Biblioteca Hispano-Americana Septem- 
trional. 


Bibliographical Notes 

All bibliographical guides which refer to intellectual production since 
Independence (1821) are lacking. 

At present Sr. GUberto Valenzuela, member of the Commission of Biblio- 
graphical Technique, has ready for publication a volume containing 
references to all works printed in Guatemala since the Independence 
(1821 to 1930); that is to say, continuing the Guatemalan bibliographical 
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guide from the point where Medina ended his work. Valenzuela’s work 
compnses more than 10,000 bibliographical entries, and when it is pub- 
lished, possibly Guatemala will be the Hispanic-American country 
possessing the most complete bibliographical information. 

The Bulletin of the National Library is published every three months. It 
has for its object to make known the national output of literature, and, 
in general, to give bibliographical notes concerning the most important 
works of the entire world. 

In 1932 was issued a printed catalog, in book form, of works which make 
up the National Library. 

I believe that Guatemala is the first country of Hispano-Amenca to publish 
a catalog according to the rules of the International Bibliographical 
Institute of Brussels and its Decimal System. Of course as a reference 
catalog, though it is an earnest attempt, it has many defects; but it repre- 
sents a well-intended effort, earned out with small means and without 
more instruction than that of the French text of the above mentioned 
Institute. 


HAITI 


T here are no public libraries in Haiti. There are a few private 
libraries connected with local educational institutions but they are 
not open to the general public. 
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BY LAURA ROBSON SL^THERLAND, 
HEAD OF STATIONS DEPARTMENT, 
LIBRARY OF HAWAII 


I N 1879, some o£ Honolulu’s public-spirited citizens organized 
the Honolulu Workingmen’s Library Association, hoping to 
combat the evils o£ the saloon as a recreational center. Thinking 
that “no respectable woman would object to associating with me- 
chanics,” library privileges were extended to women. Upon a govern- 
ment appropriation o£ $1,200 in 1886 £or book purchase and gift o£ a 
building site, some “worthy” children £rom government schools were 
allowed to draw books. This subscripuon library merged with the 
£ree public library which opened the doors o£ the new Carnegie build- 
ing in 1913. 

The Territory contributed a portion o£ the building £und and guaran- 
teed maintenance. The new Library o£ Hawaii soon assumed the duties 
o£ a state hbrary and began sending out book shipments to points 
throughout the Territory. This work grew speedily to unwieldy pro- 
portions and a smaller unit seemed necessary. 

The eight islands o£ the Hawaiian group are divided into £our 
counties. Modelled after the Cali£ornia County Library Law, legal 
steps were taken in 1921 to permit each county to have its own library 
system. Oddly enough, the organization differs in each county, although 
the maintenance comes £rom territorial funds proportionate to the 
population served. 

Kauai County, smallest in population, includes the islands of Kauai 
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and Nuhau. A subscription library had been in operation here for 
some year^ which contracted with the County of Kauai to maintain a 
free county public library. This county library, the Kauai Public Library 
Association, Ltd., is housed in a beautiful natural rock building given 
in 1924 as a memorial to a former resident. The 22,000 books available 
for circulation showed a usage of 164,600 for last year. Most of the 
residents on Kauai are connected with the plantations. Niihau is a 
mere dot, with the raising of sheep and cattle to occupy the 136 resi- 
dents. 

Maui County, next in population, serves the four islands of Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai and Kahoolawe, through the Maui County Free Li- 
brary. Headquarters are in a charming building erected in 1929 by 
public funds. With 51 distributing centers, there is an annual circulation 
of 258,250. The Island of Maui has several extensive plantations. Lanai 
IS a small island given over to pineapples. Molokai is more primitive, 
with homesteaders and other Hawaiians who live simply, raising their 
taro and catching fish. The leper setdement takes up a small portion 
of the island. Kahoolawe is not inhabited. 

Hawaii County, or the island of Hawaii, largest in size of the eight 
islands, contracted with the Hilo Library to extend its library service 
over the island. The Hilo Library boasts the only branch hbrary build- 
ing and the only book wagon in the Territory. One of the most 
active stations is located in the general store of the largest cattle ranch 
in the U. S. The annual circulation of the Hilo Library and its 78 
agencies is 275,225. The north coast of Hawaii is covered with sugar 
cane; the east raises coffee. In much of the rest of the island are small 
communities of fishermen, farmers or stock raisers. 

The city and county of Honolulu, or the island of Oahu, draws books 
from the Library of Hawaii. This is the Territorial Library, as well 
as the public library of the city of Honolulu, and the county hbrary for 
rural Oahu through its Stations Department. Every three months a 
shipment of books goes to Midway Idand, 1000 miles away, when 
the cable ship takes supplies, mail, etc., to the cable station. There is in 
addition to the usual departments of a fair-sized library, a Hawaiian 
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department, a music department, and the nucleus of a department for 
the blind. The Hawaiian Historical Society has a room also for its many 
rare volumes. For the past year, the circulation through the main 
library and 126 points for distribution was 807,850. Oahu has more 
than half the population of the Territory. There are several large sugar 
and pineapple plantations. The 15,500 men at army and navy posts and 
their families make a large addition to the number of white people 
in the Territory. 

Even though the libraries are so far from book centers, the collections 
compare favorably with those of similar size on the mainland. Methods 
and equipment are modern. Many visitors have expressed astonishment 
at the excellence of book selection and of library service. Sometimes 
new books are on the shelves on publication date. Communication be- 
tween headquarters and the stations is easy because of the good roads. 

The agencies in the Territory which distribute books outside the 
main libraries are similar to those in any county library system and 
include stores, banks, community centers, clubs, hospitals, prisons, army 
and navy posts, etc. Books are sent to all public and private schools, 
either in general collections, classroom shipments or books for indi- 
vidual teachers. Because of the large proportion of children of Oriental 
parentage the reading ability is low. A Saturday in the children’s room 
of any public library shows a throng of black-haired, bare-footed little 
folk wanting their fairy tales and story books. They do not have books 
at home, so they are the more eager for the library’s treasures. 

New legislation is enabling the public schools to build up their own 
collections from book rental fees. The largest schools have teacher 
librarians whose duties are entirely in the school hbraries. In others, 
the secretary or some teacher has charge of the library in addition to 
other work. Most of the rural schools are large, being at the sugar or 
pineapple plantation centers. 

The rural branches or stations are usually located at the villages 
where the plantation mills and offices and the homes of the office 
workers are. The laborers, who live in camps at different points on the 
plantation are, in the main, unable to read English. If they can read 
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they often can master only the books borrowed by the children from 
the school library stations. The second and third generation of young 
people, however, demand the western and detective story for recrea- 
tional reading. Emphasis is being placed in the pubhc schools on agri- 
culture in an effort to influence the young people to go back to the 
plantations. If the movement is successful the character of the rural 
population, and consequently hbrary service, will be changed. Hawaiian 
born laborers will then take the place of the constant stream of contract 
laborers from other countries. Village hfe centers around the planta- 
tion. Almost everyone is connected with the plantation in some capac- 
ity. The plantation owns the houses, the store, has its hospital, its social 
club. Its welfare building. The welfare worker carries on an educational 
and recreational program for the laborers. There may be a library sta- 
tion in the welfare hall for them, and another in the office, social club, 
or store for the office people and skilled workmen. 

Honolulu has in addition to its pubhc library, several other libraries 
worthy of mention. 

The University of Hawaii has a well-equipped building with 75,000 
volumes. It is a depository for government document publications. 
The most unusual part of the collection is the large section of books 
in the Japanese and Chinese languages. 

Punahou School, formerly Oahu College, is a private grade and high 
school, with a well-selected collection of books. 

For the student of Hawaiian or Polynesian history, three libraries 
are available. The Archives of the Territory contain letters, manuscripts 
and books, many of which are official papers. In the old “Mission 
House” is the Carter library with its journals, letters, books relating to 
early life in the islands and voyages to the Pacific. The Bishop Museum 
publishes papers on Polynesian subjects and has scientific papers from 
similar organizations. Their collection of printed material is supple- 
mented with many models of all sorts. The resources of these three 
are for reference only. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has a small collection of periodicals, 
pamphlets and books about lands bordering the Pacific, 
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Of the Hawaiian industries, there is a technical library at the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, and another at the Associated 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company. The Hawaii Experiment Station also 
has material on general and special agricultural subjects. 

Each of the eight army and navy posts has its own hbrary. The 
army also maintains a Department Library at headquarters, on defense, 
equipment, manoeuvers, etc. 

A reference collection of books, magazines and pictures may be con- 
sulted at the Honolulu Academy of Arts. The Academy also loans pic- 
tures, framed and unframed. 

Library workers in the Territory have formed the Hawaii Library 
Association and usually hold semi-annual meetings. One meeting is 
held at the time of the county library meeting when the librarians from 
the outside counties are in attendance. 

The employees of a hbrary in the Territory will probably include 
some library school graduates, some locally trained women, pages and 
other workers who are Hawaiian, or Hawaiian born Japanese, Chinese 
and Korean. The “boys” of the Library of Hawaii have their Library 
Club, and include Japanese, Chinese and Koreans. 

With mixed nationalities behind the desk, the patrons in front of 
the desk show an even greater range. There are probably few libraries 
anywhere which show a greater vanety of readers. The rich and poor 
Hawaiian, Oriental, Portuguese, Filipino, Porto Rican and haole, or 
white man, all meet in front of the library desk. 
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BY ANNIE C. GEBHARD, 

CHIEF LIBEARIAN5 PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
AMSTERDAM 


O NE of the most curious things about library work in 
I Holland is the fact that public libraries are not called 
' “libraries” at all, but “Public Reading Rooms.” The name 
is a striking instance of the struggle that Holland has 
had to convince the public of the necessity of erecting libraries with 
comprehensive collections for the use of the general public. 

Formerly there were two main types of libraries, university libraries 
together with those of other scientific institutions, and popular circulat- 
ing libraries, which latter were classed as charitable insUtutions. The 
public at large belonged in neither. 

Inspired by what was being done in America, about 1876 hopes were 
awakened of starting a similar movement in Holland, but it proved 
so diflScult to overcome the prevailing order of things that all expecta- 
tions soon died out. The first serious revival came not until about 1900, 
when a new wave of American enthusiasm came over the country. 
Then it was, that a few groups of intellectual citizens decided to form 
reference collections available to all. There were visions of fine, well- 
equipped buildings with trained hbrarians to wait upon a crowd of 
miscellaneous people; nevertheless, there was a vast gap between 
anticipation and realization, and soon the awakening came. These 
ideas could not be made to fit into scientific research systems, which 
were entirely too exclusive; nor could they have any connection with 
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the popular circulating libraries, which were recognized as charitable 
institutions, and operated at a low standard. Qjnscquently reference 
libraries were started as separate units, on a weak financial basis, and 
were obliged to look for cheap quarters with very poor accommodation. 
When Utrecht opened in 1892, all they could afford was a large reading 
room in rather inadequate quarters, where the intellectual part of the 
population could hardly be expected to feel at home. It was supervised 
by an assistant and soon it turned out that more stress was being laid 
upon reading accommodations for the working class than upon any 
quick or thorough reference work. 

In general there was a pronounced demand for circulation in these 
libraries, so part of the accommodation was used as a circulation de- 
partment, in charge of a trained hbrarian. Even to-day the most highly 
qualified librarians attend to the circulation department, while the 
reference collection is either let alone, or left in charge of a subordi- 
nate. To aU purposes these reading rooms are nothing more or less 
than ordinary public libraries, although, for fear of being mistaken 
for the old type of charitable hbraries, they call themselves Public 
Reading Rooms. 

The first trained woman librarian was appointed in Dordrecht, where 
she soon developed her reading room into a public hbrary of the 
modern type. At present the great majority of reading rooms are in 
charge of women. 

In 1908 the movement had advanced so far that an association was 
formed, with the purpose of asking for state aid. This association made 
the following oflScial statement of the aims and purposes of public 
reading rooms: “Public reading rooms aim to serve every one without 
regard to his or her religious or political point of view, or social stand- 
ing. These institutions should be of a cultural, as well as an instructive, 
quality.” 

Notwithstanding this very plain statement of neutrality, libraries 
have always been handicapped by endless religious and political prej- 
udices^ and presentiy these became the bone of contention of all the 
foremost parties. As a solution, separate reading rooms are now being 
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operated throughout the country, representing the Neutral, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Orthodox Christian points o£ view, each serving its 
own public, and separately subsidized, according to population statis- 
tics. 

Public reading rooms in Holland are nearly all based on private 
enterprise with state and municipal aid. In a way, this may account 
for the inadequate financial conditions, especially as compared with 
Enghsh and American standards. 

There are many objections to private enterprise in public affairs; it 
stands in the way of unification and standardization, but it has a 
considerable advantage in the greater freedom of initiative enjoyed by 
individual librarians. Many have had original ideas; others went abroad, 
especially to England, to get suggestions and to select what could be 
adapted to their hbraries. No two libraries are alike, nor do they em- 
phasize the same points. One small town library started a provincial 
collection, another specialized in school libraries; many libraries pub- 
lished library periodicals, some gave library lectures, and still others held 
book exhibits. One opened a children’s reading room, one consolidated 
with a music hbrary, and all have prided themselves on small inven- 
tions and devices. 

Hilversum was the first community to insist on a building of its 
own. The library board here was very progressive: they organized, 
besides an excellent circulation collection, a reference department far 
superior to any other in the country, and also an art department with a 
collection of reproductions, from which citizens could borrow for 
longer or shorter periods for home decoration. An extensive sheaf 
catalog was prepared. 

Although at present most libraries have buildings of their own, very 
few have been erected for the purpose. The majority are old houses, 
which have been more or less adequately adapted. This adds to the 
“homey” atmosphere of the interiors, which also show pronounced 
feminine influence in decoration. Every hbrary is unique of its type; 
buildings as well as routine details, all have their strongly individual 
stamp. Unfortunately, this individual character stands in the way of 
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ever)’ step toward unity o£ conception, as well as routine detail. Each 
library has its own s}^stematic catalog printed in book form and used 
by the public as a guide. Most libraries have alphabetical author card 
catalogs, many without regard to standard sizes; only a few have tide 
catalogs, and those for novels only; most of them have systematic 
subject catalogs, with a great variety of classifications, and in some 
exceptional cases there is an alphabetical subject catalog. The dictionary 
catalog is unknown in Dutch libraries. 

Most pubhc reading rooms charge a nominal fee to borrowers. The 
circulation systems are not unified; not even in different branches 
belonging to the same public hbrary. Branches are found in the large 
towns, about four or five in each. 

Library work with children is still at a primitive stage, with a few 
very notable exceptions. Most libraries circulate books to children, but 
very few have children’s rooms. In the Hague and in Rotterdam chil- 
dren’s reading rooms have been established in charge of children’s 
librarians who devote full time to the work. In the Hague the school 
collections are made up and distributed as a special function of the 
children’s department. 

Separate from the public reading room, but in close cooperation, a 
children’s reading room is being organized in Amsterdam, more or 
less on the American plan, by a librarian who had her training and 
experience in the United States. 

Our proximity to Germany makes many librarians look for methods 
and inspiration to that country. Perhaps this German influence may 
account for a certain paternal attitude towards the public, evidenced 
by the many closed-shelf systems, with the head librarians, or their 
best qualified assistants at the lending desk, and by a certain tendency 
to give catalogs a logical or philosophical baas. 

In 1928 a new interest in American methods was awakened by the 
enthusiastic accounts of one of our librarians who spent a year in the 
United States to study library work there, at the invitation of the 
Netherland-American Foundation. 

Amsterdam was the first to organize an informational reference de- 
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partment, which differs from all others in the country in that it lays 
stress chiefly on the service. In charge of this service is a specially 
qualified staff, among whom are the heads of such departments as the 
economics department, the technical department, the music depart- 
ment and the department for the blind. This is an advance upon the 
old idea of a reference collection where little or no account was taken 
of the service. 

Another instance of the development of the service idea is found in 
the university and the special hbraries, which are now more and more 
prepared to meet the general public, either directly, or through the 
different public reading rooms. The Royal Library of the Hague has 
established a union catalog, which advances greatly interlibrary-loan 
possibilities. It is gratifying to say, that, notwithstanding lack of unity 
and of cooperative routine activities, there is fine cooperation among 
librarians where interlibrary loans are concerned. 

As to official associations, several have been formed. The Central 
Association, which was mentioned previously, acts as adviser on public 
reading room matters to the government; it proportions and ad- 
ministers state grants; it supervises all public readmg rooms, and sees 
to it that none but trained assistants are appointed. It has charge of all 
recognized library training, prescribing courses and issuing certificates 
and diplomas. The training includes instruction and practical work in 
libraries assigned to the training of students. After two years of success- 
ful training, the candidate is given an assistant's certificate. After an- 
other year of instruction, given by speciahsts in different subjects, a 
diploma is issued, which entitles the graduate to fill the position of 
head librarian. 

The Roman Catholic libraries, as well as the Orthodox Christian 
libraries, have each formed separate associations, subject to the same 
rules as the Central Association. 

Federated provincial library work has its own grants under the 
auspices of the Central Association; and an extensive Travelling Li- 
braries’ Association has its own grant proportioned to it by the Central 
Association- The travelling libraries cover the very small communities 
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throughout the country, while the provincial collections are drawn 
from the city libraries, and cover adjacent communities outside the city 
limits. 

There is a Society of Librarians and Library Assistants, including 
workers in all the different branches of library activity. This Society, 
together with the Central Association, issues a Journal which is the 
official national library publication. 

Besides all this, there exists a State Council which covers the whole 
field of library work, including the University and other special li- 
braries. This body publishes a set of catalog rules and other biblio- 
graphical material. 

There is no doubt that the library movement has taken a firm hold. 
Gradually the obstacles, mainly due to its historical background, are 
being overcome. The people are beginning to demand books and serv- 
ice, a wonderful stimulant for the libraries to keep abreast of the times. 
In fact, the continued call from the public itself for higher standards 
constitutes our great hope for the future. 
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T he public libraries in Hungary originated with club 
hbrarie% the first of which, founded in 1827 by Count 
Stephan Szechenyi, was at the national casino. In the 
third decade of the nineteenth century there were a few 
of these club libraries, or reading circles, in the larger cities in con- 
nection with the casinos and in rural areas in connection with agri- 
cultural clubs. 

After the Austrian oppression which followed the War of Liberation 
in 1848, the movement gained ground in the sixties and seventies. 
Reading circles of that period, in contrast to the earlier casino libraries, 
began to serve not only the ruling class, but also other classes of the 
population. The first of this type was, as far as can be ascertained, 
the circle founded in 1869 at H6dmez6v£sarhely. 

In 1880 under the direction of General Stephan Tiirr, a central 
commission, composed of well-known educational authorities, was 
created for the foundation and extension of popular libraries, but the 
work of this active commission had soon to be given up. 

Popular libraries, in the strict sense of the word, originated about 
1882, when the Ministry for Education by means of circular letters 
induced individual communities to establish such institutions. These 
libraries, which served also the lower classes, were generally housed 
in school buildings or in community houses, and the teacher or com- 
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mimity employee acted as a volunteer worker. However, in some 
places, particularly in cities, there were libraries o£ a better tj’pe, in 
which regular provision for replacement of book stock was made, and 
a fee was charged for the use of the hbrary. 

The first organization to include in its program, and to finance 
out of Its own funds, the establishment of popular libraries in a con- 
siderable part of the country was the Transylvania-Hungarian Culture 
Society, organized in 1885. Other organizations of this type which 
should be mentioned are the Budapest Library Association, the 
Hungarian Culture Society in the county of Torontal, the free library 
at Pecs and the Temcsvar-Joseph Citizens Reading Society, which in 
the pre-war years owned libraries of several thousand volumes. An 
excellent library, which might be termed a public hbrary in the modern 
sense of the word, was in the town of Hodmezovasarhely, which in 
1911 had nearly 9,000 volumes with a total circulation of 24,000. 

In the development of the library movement the national library 
associations played an important part. In 1895 the National Museum 
and Library Commission was founded, which was supported by a 
state subvention. The latter developed a national board, a supervisory 
ofiBce, and the National Association of Museums and Libraries. The 
National Board was active in every part of the country in establishing 
popular and traveling libraries. It also developed a plan for standard 
libraries in boxes, which were later made for shipping traveling li- 
braries of 500 kronen or less in value. From 1897 to 1912 it distributed 
to 465 clubs, libraries to the value of 449,000 kronen; in 1902 it initiated 
the distribution of standardized libraries, and founded within twelve 
years 644 libraries, whose value, including the price of the boxes, was 
573,312 kronen. 

Financial assistance from individual communities could to a certain 
extent be secured for these popular libraries. For example, the 
National Board in 1910 reported on 696 libraries, and of these 48 received 
such aid from the local districts. 

In 1910 the municipality of Budapest, on recommendation of the 
National Board, dedded to establish a metropolitan public library and 
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also to erect branches in various parts of the city. After the World 
War this library became one of our largest popular libraries. 

The government supported the movement m other ways also. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, beginning with 1898, granted to villages li- 
braries of from 100 to 300 volumes. Before the war these had totaled 
about 3,000, with a half million volumes. 

A supplement to the popular hbraries were the libraries for the 
soldiers, and the reading circles for non-commissioned officers, 
established by the Ministry of National Defense. 

In spite of this development, the situation before the World War 
was such that in the majority of communities there were no free 
popular libraries, and those which were established were for the most 
part inadequate, and in need of considerable development. 

Dr. Paul Gulyas, in his excellent study on the hbrary situation 
before the World War, distinguishes between ‘‘complete” and “incom- 
plete” popular libraries. The “complete” hbraries are those which lend 
books for home use, and have book stacks, reading rooms, and a lending 
department. In the more developed hbraries there were at least three 
reading rooms, one for children, the other two for adults, one for 
reading, the other the newspaper and periodical room. This situation, 
however, existed only in the larger cides. The “incomplete” hbraries 
are equipped only for lending. Among the latter must be included 
the traveling Hbraries. At the outbreak of the World War the number 
of popular Hbraries, in the strict sense of the word, was 800. The 
Peace of Trianon, which gave two-thirds of the country to neighboring 
nadons, decreased the number of Hbraries by about 60 per cent. Even 
in the territory which remained, the war and its consequences, especially 
occupation by foreign troops, ruined a large number of the Hbraries. 
During the reorganization of the country the Minister of Education, 
Count Kuno Klebelsberg, asked the national university Hbraries to 
assume general direction. The National Board and the supervisory 
office of museums and Hbraries were for financial reasons dissolved. 

The following description of the present situation is based on infor- 
mation from Dr. JuHus Nevelos of the Ministry of Education. 
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The new organization had two fundamental ideas: first, that popular 
libraries were not especially for the populace, but should satisfy the 
demands of the intelligent classes; secondly, that they should be 
adapted, wherever possible, to the needs of the individual community. 
As a result four types of popular libraries emerged, the large libraries in 
the cities, medium-sized libraries in the small towns and larger villages, 
small libraries in the litde villages, and the Tanya libraries in the 
Tanyas (farmsteads). The large hbraries served not only the specialist 
but the higher cultural levels; the medium-sized hbraries laid special 
emphasis on industrial occupations; the village and Tanya libraries of a 
much simpler type aided specially the agricultural activities of the 
village and farm population. 

The selection of books was developed in the following manner. A 
commission, whose members were specialists in various fields, de- 
termined which books then in print were especially adapted for the 
purposes of a public library. From this first list the individual libraries 
made their own selections. 

The Minister of Education encouraged the writing of books of the 
types which were greatly needed by certain large groups of people, 
but which were non-existent except in literature for the specialist. In 
this manner the series, Magyar NeptniiveUs Konyvei (Books for 
Hungarian Education), of which twelve titles (sixteen volumes) have 
appeared, was inaugurated. 

Such, briefly summarized, is the history of the public libraries which 
were established in 1927, One thousand five hundred such institutions 
were founded, the number of which has risen so that today there are 144 
large libraries, 176 medium-sized libraries, 933 small libraries, 307 Tanya 
hbraries. It should also be mentioned that for the many nationalities in 
Hungary there are mixed libraries in various languages. 

Popular libraries today are as a rule housed in school buildings in 
charge of individual teachers, but sometimes in a community house, 
whose head acts as hbrarian. They are available to every Hungarian 
citizen. 

The number of hbraries has increased each year, and the collections 
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of those already in existence are periodically augmented. The only 
limit to this plan is that of finance, but due to the present serious eco- 
nomic depression the development of libraries is gready retarded. 

Two points are kept in mind in regard to the addidon of books to 
the libraries: first, the criteria for non-fiction are different from those 
for fiction; secondly, the book stock is largely fiction, with a consider- 
able number of titles of a popular scientific character. In whatever 
fields of knowledge the libraries feel a lack, special effort is made to 
supply that deficiency. 

In addition to the library system already mentioned, there are in 
Hungary today other libraries which are popular m character: the 
previously mentioned libraries granted by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the libraries for young men, especially adapted to the needs of 
youth organizations. Neither of these insututions is, however, in opera- 
tion at present. 

Of the libraries which existed before the World War, the collections 
of those still in existence after the devastation were revised, and the 
administration was eventually incorporated in the new organization of 
popular libraries. 

The school libraries, the pedagogical and teachers’ libraries, are always 
connected vtith the individual school, and can be patronized only by 
the pupils, teachers and instructors of the individual school, although 
the popular school libraries also serve the adult pubhc. The books 
for these libraries are selected by the individual schools. The Ministry 
of Education has aided the school libraries, by^ creating a board for the 
examination of children’s literature, which publishes a list of selected 
titles. 

Naturally there are also in several cities of Hungary libraries of great 
antiquity and value open to the public. 

Among the libraries of general interest the following may be men- 
tioned: the Szechenyi Library in the Hungarian National Museum, 
which receives a copy of every book published in Hungary; the library 
of the Peter Pazmany University, now over three hundred years old, 
which because of the size and wealth of its historical collection is really 
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a nauona! librar)^ but lately has included books m all fields of knowledge. 
Similar in size is the library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 
This and the library of the Central Bureau of Hungarian Statistics 
together form very complete collections in the humanities. These two 
libraries also receive regularly copies of all books published in Hungary. 
Due to the serious economic situation, however, these institutions are 
suffering from drastic curtailment of book purchase, especially of 
foreign books. In spite of the brief time since its establishment, the best 
organized and administered library is the previously mentioned Public 
Library of Budapest, which most nearly approximates the idea of a 
popular library. 

Since the popular library and the public library in Hungary cannot 
be so clearly differentiated, as perhaps in other nations^ a better con- 
ception of the larger libraries will be gained by the tables which follow 
and which present the more important statistical data. 

The library profession is not an occupation for life in Hungary, for 
the status of the librarian is not established. Efforts to enforce com- 
pulsory training for librarianship have had no permanent success. An 
association of librarians and hbrary employees has recently been formed, 
and the program of this organization includes training courses in 
librarianship. 
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8. Catalog for pubhc libraries. Annotated list of recommended titles 
for popular libraries and small public hbraries. Commission of the 
National Board for Museums and Libraries, prepared by Paul Gulyas. 
Budapest. 1910. Supplements, 1912, 1916. 

Library and Bibliographical Periodicals 

Die Presse. 

Die Fachpresse. 

Corvina. 

Blatt der Bucherfremide (publication suspended) 
Bibliotheksrundschau (pubHcation suspended) 

Ungarische bibliographische Rundschau (publication suspended) 
Ungarische Bibliographic. 

Ungarische Biicherrundschau. 
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INDIA 


BY NEWTON MOHUN DUTT, F. L. A., 
CURATOR OF STATE LIBRARIES, BARODA 
AUTHOR OF 

‘'bARODA AND ITS LIBRARIES” 


T he modern popular library movement in India dates from 
1910, when H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda en- 
gaged the services of the late William A. Borden, an 
American library expert, to organise a State library depart- 
ment in his Raj. During his three years’ tenure of office, Mx, Borden 
conducted a library training class, established the Central Library in 
the capital city, and planned a network of free public state-aided 
libraries throughout the State. He was succeeded by the late J. S. 
Kudalkar, MA., LLJB., on whose premature death in 1921 the present 
Curator, Newton M. Dutt, was appointed. 

The Central Library comprises not only the usual newspaper read- 
ing room and free and open access lending and reference libranes, 
but also a ladies’ library and reading room, a children’s playroom, 
library and reading room, a bindery and a travelling library section. 
The stock, July 31, 1931, amounted to 98,586 volumes and the circula- 
tion to 119,858 volumes. This is exclusive of the travelling hbrary 
section, which circulates books mainly in the districts, and the stock 
and circulation of which are 20,228 and 15,262, respectively. 

An interesting innovation for India is a stack room attached to the 
Central Library, the dimensions of which are 34^2^85 ft. It is fitted 
with adjustable steel shelving supplied by the Snead Company of 
the United States, and the glass flooring has been supplied for the 
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three upper tiers. The stack room will accommodate about 125,000 
volumes. 

Two activities started by the Central Library, i.e., the Gaekwar’s 
Oriental Series for publishing rare and valuable oriental manuscripts, 
and the visual instruction section for giving cinematograph and magic 
lantern lectures in the districts, have lately been transferred. The 
former is now being published by the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 
while the latter is in charge of the Sanitary Commissioner in connec- 
tion with a village uplift campaign which that officer is carrying on. 

Not the least important function of the Library Department is the 
subsidizing and control of free libraries in the towns and villages of 
the Raj. These now amount to 773, apart from 210 newspaper reading 
rooms. Their aggregate stock and circulation are 573>i70 and 402,286 
respectively. The upkeep of the institutions is borne in equal quotas 
by the Government, the local boards and the people themselves. Ninety- 
eight new libraries will be added during the current year. One hundred 
and fourteen libraries have erected their own buildings. 

The Maharaja, who is the pioneer in India of free and compulsory 
education, started his rural hbrary scheme primarily with a view to 
preventing relapse into illiteracy of the children of the State after 
leaving school. The statesmanship and foresight of this enlightened 
ruler has been fully justified; it has been proved that such relapse is 
quite negligible in places provided with free libraries. The department 
has therefore been directed to endeavour to estabhsh a library in every 
village which has an elementary school. This means the establishment 
of some 400 more libraries, and it is hoped that the programme will be 
completed within the next five years. 

The school teachers and educational inspectors have proved them- 
selves active workers for the library cause, and they are receiving 
instructions in the management and control of village libraries. 

A State Library Association, with subsidiary tcdu\a or county 
organizations, has been working since 1925 and has held several con- 
ferences and exhibitions during the past seven years. The most notable 
of these was held in Amreli in 1930 and was presided over by Sir 
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Prabhashanker Pattani, President of the Board of Administration of 
Bhavnagar, who was supported by educational oflficers sent by many of 
the leading Kathiawar states. This meeting gave a strong impetus to 
the library movement in Kathiawar, and such states as Bhavnagar, 
Porbandar, Morvi and Dhrangadhra are interesting themselves in the 
provision of popular libraries. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar, on his 
accession in 1931, gave Rs. 20,000 to improve the Barton Library, 
Bhavnagar, which is presided over by a young man trained in Baroda. 
Rs. 5,000 were also donated for providing library facilities in villages. 
The State Montessori School of Bhavnagar is publishing a series of 
books for children in simple and easy Gujarati. 

In 1925 the Library Cooperative Supply Society of Baroda came 
into existence. It publishes Pusta\alaya, a Gujarati library monthly, 
and supplies libraries within and without the State with books, periodi- 
cals and furniture on favourable terms. 

Baroda has done a good deal of propaganda work in India. Its Li- 
brary Miscellany (1911-19), an illustrated journal in English, Marathi 
and Gujarati, rendered yeoman’s service in the library cause. Baroda 
has sent out exhibits to various towns where exhibitions and educa- 
tional conferences have been held, and even to the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley in 1924 and the World Conference of Li- 
brarians held in Rome in 1929. 

The library activities of Baroda have not failed of effect in the 
adjacent area of British Gujarat. Useful work is being carried on by 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad and the Charotar Educa- 
tion Society of Anand. Private philanthropy, too, has not been wanting. 
Amongst the most generous patrons of the library cause are Sir 
Purushottam Thakurdas, Surat, Sheth Nanji Kalidas, Jamnagar and 
Sheth Ramji Hansraj, Amreli, The Baroda Library Association and 
the Gujarat Vernacular Society planned to hold a Gujarat Library Con- 
ference in Ahmedabad but the matter has had to be postponed be- 
cause the President elect. Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Dewan of Bikaner, 
formerly Dewan of Baroda, is at present pre-occupied with the affairs 
of his State and with Indian constitutional reforms. Moreover many of 
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the social service workers who would be expected to cooperate in this 
work are engrossed in political matters. Indeed, some of them are in 
jail. 

Let us now see what progress has been made in other parts of India 
as regards the provision of hbraries. The Andhradesha Library As- 
sociation was founded in 1926 to organise rural libraries amongst the 
Telugu-speaking people of Northern Madras and published a Telugu 
quarterly, Granthdaya Sarvasvam, for a few years. In 1919 it initiated 
the All-India Library Association, the first president of which was Mr. 
Kudalkar of Baroda. Conferences were held in Madras (twice), Co- 
conada, Belgaum, Cawnpore, Calcutta and Lahore. A library journal 
was also published but is now discontinued. The efforts of the Andhras 
afterwards were diverted into political channels and both the Andhra 
and All-India Associations have ceased to function. However, library 
work in Southern India has been carried on most successfully by the 
Madras Library Association, founded in 1928. Under its most en- 
thusiastic secretary, S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., librarian 
of the Madras University, it has organised country libraries and induced 
the Madras University to establish a library faculty and give training in 
librarianship. Under the auspices of the Association excellent library 
text books are being published, such as the Five laws of library science 
(1931) and the Library movement (1929). This latter consists of a 
symposium of 52 articles in English and 40 articles in the four principal 
Southern vernaculars. The contributors included Lord Goschen, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Shri-Srmivasa Sastri, P. C., 
and Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Ayyar. 

The Madras Government is one of the few British administrations 
which have given grants to rural libraries. 

Effective hbrary work is being done by the Bengal Library Associa- 
tion which came into existence in 1925. It has founded country libraries, 
and induced the Calcutta Corporation to give grants to libraries in 
rhe city. It has held three conferences, the last of which, held in 1931, 
was presided over by Newton M. Dutt, of Baroda. During his visit 
to Calcutta on that occasion Mr. Dutt gave an address to the Calcutta 
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Cniversity, m the course of which he urged the Vice Chancellor, Sir 
H. Suhrawardy, who presided, to arrange for library training in the 
University, He also gave numerous addresses in the city and in 
Hooghly and Bansbaria. This campaign was started to further a 
hbrary bill which had been introduced into the Bengal Legislature. 

The Punjab University was the first Indian university to establish 
a library faculty. Mr. A. D. Dickinson, an American librarian, was 
brought over to reorganise the university library and to inaugurate the 
library school which is still functioning. In this school many librarians 
from Northern India have received training. His Punjab library primer 
is the most useful elementary text book for Indian library aspirants. 

It is to a great extent owing to this hbrary school that the Dewey 
Decimal System of classification is growing to be popular in India; 
for the study of the system formed a necessary part of the curriculum 
in the school and its graduates are found in charge of many educational 
and public hbraries in India. A Punjab Library Association came into 
existence in 1929 and is publishing The Modern Librarian, a quarterly, 
the only English library journal at present functioning in India. At the 
second meeting of this Association held in 1932, Dr. Hafiz-ul-Rahman, 
an enthusiastic and discerning bibliophile, declared his willingness to 
hand over to the Association his collection of 40,000 works in Persian, 
Arabic and Sanskrit, 8,000 of which are rare manuscripts. There are 
1600 village libraries in the Punjab attached to the upper and lower 
middle schools. They are intended not only for the scholars but also 
for all the villagers. The school teachers who are given allowances for 
working as librarians are expected to give popular lectures and talks 
and to assist borrowers in the use and selection of books. The libraries 
are financed by local boards with the assistance of government grants. 
A desire is being expressed for the extension of the system to high 
schools and colleges in the province. 

The governments of the United Provinces and Burmah have been 
very successful in circulating books in villages through travelling li- 
braries. 

In Southern India two associations are functioning, the Maharastra 
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Library Association, of Poona, and the All Kerala Library Association, 
Cochin. The latter was founded in 1931. It pubhshes a vernacular 
quarterly and its work covers the States of Travancore and Cochin 
and adjacent British territory. 

A noteworthy event m 1930 was the First All-Asia Educauonal 
Conference organised under distinguished auspices by the All-India 
Conference of Teachers- No less than 5000 delegates attended the ses- 
sions which were held in Benares. One of the 14 sections was devoted 
to library service, the president of which was Newton M. Dutt, while 
R. S. Ranganathan acted as secretary. No less than 56 papers were 
received for this section, 22 of which came from abroad. The most 
important duty of the section was the drafting of a model library bill 
empowering local boards and governments to establish and finance 
local libraries. This bill will be introduced into local legislatures as 
opportunity occurs and it is hoped will in due course become law 
and thus eventually result in efficient free public libraries in all parts 
of India. 

From this brief survey of hbraries in India it will be seen that some 
progress has been made during the past two decades. Further advance 
is much impeded by the poverty of the people and the terrible handicap 
of illiteracy of the masses. When the mass of the town dwellers were 
enfranchised in England, Robert Lowe declared “We must now 
educate our masters” and accordingly the Education Bill of 1870 was 
introduced and passed. Now that India is promised a new constitution 
in the very near future, one of the first tasks of its new rulers will 
be the devising of ways and means for free and compulsory education 
throughout India. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN LIBRARIES 

Baroda Central Library. Baroda classification scheme and author’s alpha- 
betical code, by Wm. A. Borden. 1910. o.p. A modification and combina- 
tion of Cutter’s and Dewey’s classification. For the main headings the 
letters of the alphabets are used; while decimal numbers are employed 
for subdivisions. 
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Baroda Central Librar\\ Gujarati and Marathi classifications, [Devanagari 
alphabet and numbers are employed.] 

Cannons, H. G. T. Bibliography o£ library economy, 1876-1920. Chicago, 
American Library Association, passim, 

Dickinson, A. D. Punjab library primer. Lahore, Punjab University. Rs. 2. 

Dunn, T. O. D. Library manual for Indian schools. Bombay, Oxford. 
1922. 8 annas. 

Dutt, Newton Mohun. Baroda and its libraries. 4th ed. Illus. bibliographies. 
1928. Rs. 2-4. Earlier editions of the work under vanous titles appeared 
between 1918 and 1926. 

Dutt, Newton Mohun. The libraries of India ancient and modern. Presi- 
dential address at the 3rd Bengal Library Conference, 1931. Calcutta, 
Bengal Library Association, 1931. 

Esdaile, Anindell. The year’s work in librarianship. v. i and 2. London, 
Library Association, 1929, 1930, each 7s6d. passim. 

First All-Asia Educational Conference, j^nares, December, 1930. Full Re- 
port of proceedings with papers read at the Library Service Section of 
the Conference, President, Newton M. Dutt. In South Indian Teacher 
(Madras) Special Library Numbers. December 1930 and May 1931; also 
an abridged report in 

First All-Asia Educational Conference. Official report by D. P. IChattry. 
Allahabad, Indian press, 1931. Rs. 4. 

India. List of the most important libraries in (British) India. Calcutta, Gov- 
ernment of India press. N.D, (cir. 1908) 

Indian Library Journal, quarterly Bezwada. Organ of the All-India Library 
Association. 1924-26 discontinued. 

Kanade, R. G. Library handbook and index. Poona, Dnyan Prakash office, 
1931. Rs. 2. Includes a list of some 1,000 Indian libraries, also list of 
Indian booksellers. 

Kudaikar, J. S. The Baroda library movement, 1906-1919. Illus. Baroda, 
Central Library, 1919. o.p. 

Lelievre, P. Les bibliotheques dans I’etat de Baroda. i3p. 4 plates. Paris, 
Honore Champion, 1929. Extract from Reime des Bibliotheques, 1929. 

Library Miscellany. Ulus. Baroda, 1912-X919. Published in English, Marathi 
and Gujarati by members of the staff of the Baroda Central Library. 
Discontinued. 

Madras Library Association Series 

I. The library movement. 52 articles in English and other articles in 
vernacular languages. 1929, Rs. 5. The contributors include Lord 
Goschen, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
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Sastri, P.C., Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Ayyar, K. V. Knshnaswamy Ayyar, 
etc. 

2. Ranganathan, S. R. The five laws of library science. Intro, by W. C. B. 
Sayers. Ulus. 1931. Rs 5. 

3. Ranganathan, S. R. The Colon system of classification. In pepayation. 
The scheme is in use in the Madras University, of which the author 
IS librarian. 

4. Cataloguing rules for a classified library. In preparation. 

5. Rural library service. In preparation, 

6. Library routine. In preparation, 

Mehta, Bhanusukh H. Library administration in India. Surat. 1913. Rs. i-8. 

Describes library practice in the Baroda Central Library. 

Modem Librarian. Organ of the Punjab Library Association. Quarterly. 
Lahore, 1929. 

O’Connor, V. C. Scott. An eastern library. Coloured illus. Glasgow, 1920. 
Account of the famous Oriental Public Library, Bankipore, founded by 
Khan Bahadur Mf. Khuda Bakhsha, known as the Indian Bodley. 
Sastry, S. V. Narasinha. Public libraries at home and abroad, with special 
reference to Andhradesa (i.e. Northern Madras) Bezwada, 1919. 8 annas. 


IMPORTANT LIBRARIES IN INDIA 

Volumes 

Imperial Library, Calcutta 285,000 

Punjab Public Library, Lahore 151,000 

Central Library, Baroda, including Travelling Library Branch 119,814 

Oriental Institute, Baroda (formerly Sanskrit Section, Central 
Library) 13,724 Mss. and 8,198 books 21,922 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, over . . 100,000 

Royal Asiatic Society, Madras 80,000 

Punjab University, Lahore . 75 jOOO 

University Library, Allahabad 75,000 

Umversity Library, Madras 66,000 

Hindu University, Benares 60,000 

Dacca University 60,000 

Shantiniketan (Tagore’s International University, Bolpur) 55 j000 

Bombay University 50,000 

J. N, Petit’s Institute, Bombay 50,000 

Presidency College, Calcutta 48,000 

Fergusson College, Poona 46,000 

Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras . . 45,000 
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Calcutta Uni\ersity 44,000 

People's Free Library with X. Wadia Library, Bombay 44,000 

Dr. Hafiz-ul-Rahman s Library of Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit 
books and mss. (40,000 %ols.) offered to Punjab Librar}' Associa- 
tion, Lahore 

Theosophical Society', Adyar, Madras 38,000 

Connemara Public Library, Madras 36,000 

Public Library, Allahabad 36,000 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 30,000 

Mahara Sarfoji's Saraswati Mahal Tanjore. 25,000 mss. 5,000 books 30,000 
Aunamalai University, Chidambaram, Madras Presidency 30,000 



IRELAND 


I. IRISH FREE STATE 

BY ROISIN WALSH, 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN, PUBLIC LIBRARY, DUBLIN 

T he Irish Free State is not much more than a decade old, 
but the story of Irish libraries north and south goes back 
nearly fifteen hundred years. 

In the Annals of Tighernach the first reference to a library 
proper occurs under the year 1020 a.d. when the great school at Armagh 
was burned down, with the exception of the library and the books of 
the Abbots. 

In the middle ages Ireland was the home of learning in Western 
Europe. The book treasures of Gaelic Ireland that have survived 
centuries of warfare are preserved in the libraries in Dublin. These 
libraries with their treasures are the background and inspiration of the 
popular hbrary movement in Ireland. The learning of ancient Ireland 
was in Latin and Irish {An Ghaedhealg), The language of modern 
Ireland is English, but Irish is not dead, and colossal efforts are being 
made by the government to restore it and make the people bilingual. 
An interesting problem awaits librarians when the output of books 
in Irish becomes so great as to make the libraries bilingual too. 

In addition to these larger libraries, with their treasures of old 
manuscripts, incunabula, and rare books and pamphlets, there are 
several smaller collections of great historical and bibliographical interest. 

While many libraries are public in the sense that anyone may, after 
complying with certain formalities, become a reader, they are not 
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popular institutions. The popular library in Ireland as elsewhere grew 
out of the demand of the common people for the sort of institution that 
they might use freely and without undue restriction for their own 
enlightenment. The first public champion of libraries for the people 
was Thomas Davis (1814-1845), a graduate of Trinity College, a 
leader of the Young Ireland movement and co-founder with Charles 
Gavan Duffy and John Blake Dillon of the newspaper called the 
Nation, The reformers believed that the country would be regenerated 
by good schools, but above all through the wider and more liberal 
agency of libraries. Davis wrote, “Beside a library, how poor are all 
the other greatest deeds of man.” He appealed, in the Nation, to the 
people, and more especially to the Repeal Associations then springing 
up everywhere in Ireland, to establish reading rooms and libraries. He 
was very hopeful. He wrote, “We shall feel unspeakable sorrow if, 
from the negligence of the committee or the dulness or want of spirit 
m our country towns, this great opportunity pass away.” 

Unfortunately, the opportunity passed. Davis died in 1845. Many of 
his friends were exiled, and nearly sixty years were to pass before 
legislation made it possible for the rural districts to have libraries. 

In the meantime the awakening of the people in England resulted 
in the first Public Library Act in 1850. This was followed by the first 
act for Ireland, the Public Libraries (Ireland) Act, 1855, which gave to 
incorporated boroughs and towns the power to establish hbraries. It 
specified the method of adopting the act, of raising the library rate 
(fixed at one penny) and of keeping library accounts. It provided for 
the purchase or renting of land or suitable buildings, the erection and 
equipment of buildings for library purposes and the administration 
and management of a library. 

This formed the basis of all later legislation. The Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1877, dealt with the constitution of library 
committees and gave borrowing powers to the library authorities. 

The Young Ireland League early in the nineties was responsible for 
the promotion of a bill which with some modifications was embodied 
in the Public Libraries Act of 1894, which extended the powers of the 
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principal act to urban districts, gave powers to voters to compel the 
adoption of the act, and to neighbouring authorities to combine for 
library purposes. The bill as origmally drafted provided for the exten- 
sion of powers to rural districts but this was omitted in the final draft. 
This omission was made good in the Public Libraries Act of 1902. 
Furthermore, it authorised the library authority to make agreements 
with school managers for the use of the school as a library, and to 
make grants from its technical education funds towards library pur- 
poses. It also made the Library Offences Act of 1898 applicable to Ire- 
land. The rate limitation of one penny in the pound was removed in 
1920, and the maximum raised to threepence, with the further provision 
that a county borough may in certain circumstances and with the 
consent of the Local Government Department levy up to sixpence m 
the poimd. 

Since the Irish Free State was established there have been no public 
library acts, but certain very important clauses concerning libraries 
were inserted in the Irish Free State Local Government Act of 1925. 

By this act rural district councils were abolished except in the case 
of County Dublin. Power was given to county councils to become the 
library authority for the whole or any part of the county, and to take 
over the library powers from any urban district which agrees to relin- 
quish its powers. The act empowered the hbrary authority to pay for 
lectures and exhibitions out of the library rate, and gave the Minister 
for Local Government power to dissolve a local authority. The Irish 
Free State legislation with regard to lectures and exhibitions is in 
advance of Great Britain, and the powers given under this head have 
been availed of with great success in several towns and counties. 

On the whole, however, the people were apathetic, and when the 
local authorities were sufficiently interested to establish libraries, the 
income derived from the penny rate was too small to maintain them 
efficiendy. The City of Cork adopted the act in 1855, the year in which 
it was passed, but did not levy a rate until 1892. Dundalk adopted the 
act in 1856, and was the first to apply a municipal library rate by 
establishing a library and reading room in 1858. Ennis adopted the 
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jct in i<S6o, but did not establish a library. Xo other town adopted the 
act till the eighties, when libraries were opened in Sligo (1880), Dun 
Laoghaire (1SS4), Rathmines (1884), Limerick (1889) and Waterford 
(1894), During the next twenty years, under the stimulating influence 
of Carnegie grants for buildings, practically every town in Ireland, 
with the notable exception of Galway City, adopted the acts and 
established libraries. 

In 1877 an effort was made to establish a public hbrary in Dublin, but 
it was not until 1884 that the corporation appointed a committee and 
opened the first libraries in Capel Street and Thomas Street, The 
delay was probably due to the fact that in 1877 the National Library w^as 
founded, so that it was probably felt that Dublin required no further 
library facilities. However, by 1884 interest in public libraries had 
revived. The Library Association held its annual conference in Dublin 
in October of that year, and its members were present at the opening 
of the two libraries, housed in Georgian dwellings adapted to library 
purposes. The public soon demanded further library facilities for other 
parts of the city. In 1903 Andrew Carnegie had offered a grant of 
^^28,000 for a Central Library, but the money was spent on district 
libraries, with Mr. Carnegie’s approval. Unfortunately, owing probably 
to misunderstandings following the alterations of plans, a sum of only 

16,000 was received by the corporation. Dublin is still without its 
central library. The system of independent libraries described above 
continued until the passing of the Local Government (Dublin) Act of 
1930, which brought the townships of Rathmines and Pembroke with 
their hbraries into the city. In 1925 the Carnegie Trustees gave the city 
a grant of ;^7,5oo for book purchase, and they urged the necessity for 
centralization. Following the passage of the 1930 act, a Chief Librarian 
was appointed at the end of 1931. The problem in Dublin is to bring 
seven independent libraries into a single system, and this work has 
been begun. Plans are in preparation for the building of a chain of 
small libraries in the suburbs, and it is hoped to have at least five of 
these opened by the end of 1937. 

The Dublin libraries are doing excellent work, and are administered 
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according to the most modern methods. They were among the first 
libraries in these countries to adopt open access. There are more than 
150,000 books, and the annual issues are well over a million. 

There are children’s departments in five of the libraries and the 
remaining two have children’s sections. In 1932-33 over one hundred 
leaures for children were given, both m Enghsh and in Irish. 

In Ireland as elsewhere it is not possible to discuss the grov^ of 
libraries without reference to the benefactions of Andrew Carnegie. 
Between 1900 and 1913 Mr. Carnegie had contributed approximately 
;,^i50,ooo to libraries in Ireland. After the formation of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust in 1913, the trustees decided to spend less 
money on buildings and more on books. 

With the aid of the trustees, libraries were established in the counties. 
The 1925 act gave county councils the necessary powers, and now 
twenty-two of the twenty-six counties in the Irish Free State have 
library schemes. It is not an exaggeration to sa/that no public scheme 
has ever been as popular as the county library. Many of the counties 
have book vans, all of them send supplies of books regularly to village 
centres and schools in rural parts, and several organise lectures. County 
Dublin has a chain of fully-equipped library buildings of which thirteen 
were built with grants given by Mr. Carnegie. In other counties the 
scheme is admimstered largely through the schools, but in villages and 
towns there is usually a properly equipped centre with a part-time cus- 
todian to look after the books, assisted by voluntary helpers. 

The first library association in Ireland, Cumann na Leabharlcmn, was 
founded in 1904 by a small group of enthusiatic public men, hbrarians, 
bibliographers and others. It issued a bilingual journal called An 
Leabharlann at irregular intervals between 1905 and 1909, and was 
responsible for increased activity in the movement for rural libraries. 
The journal is still a very valuable source of information for Irish 
librarians. 

Most Irish librarians are members and several are fellows of the 
Library Association (England). For many years they and members of 
their committees have attended the conferences. But it was felt that 
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Irish librarians ought to have facilities at home for professional organi 
sation and for training in hbrarianship. The Library Association ot 
Ireland, Cumann Leabkarlann na KEtreann, was founded in 192S, and 
a school of hbrarianship was estabhshed in University College, Dublin, 
Courses are provided in Bibhography and Book selection, Classihcation, 
Cataloguing and Indexing, Library Organisation and Library Law. 
A diploma is granted on the results of an exammation held once a 
year. University graduates may complete the course in one year, and 
undergraduates in two years. There are special concessions for hbrary 
assistants, and they may, with the approval of the Academic Council, 
avail themselves of the two years’ course. 

The Library Association of Ireland is modelled on the American 
Library Association. It is governed by a Council and Executive Board. 
It publishes the quarterly journal, An Leabkarlann, mentioned above. 

A Conference of Irish hbrarians was held in Dublin m 1923 under 
the auspices of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust acting through 
its Irish Advisory Conunittee. It brought the question of Hbraries once 
more before the pubhc, and prepared the way for the great develop- 
ment of the last ten years. 

Another body of enormous importance for Irish librarians is the 
Bibliographical Society of Ireland, which publishes its proceedmgs in 
the Irish Bool^-Lover. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust continues to be the rallying 
point of library activity in Ireland through its friendly encouragement 
of every new phase of library development. It has a permanent con- 
taa through the Irish Central Library for Students, which is the great 
national lending library, with wide resources in the National Central 
Library in London and its “outliers” in Ireland as well as m Great 
Britain. The value of this institution is enormous, especially to small- 
town libraries and county libraries with limited bookstock and small 
income, and to students in need of advanced works of reference, every- 
where. Through the cooperation of this library steps are being taken 
to form regional library schemes with a system of exchange of the 
more expensive books. 
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On the whole, the hbrary movement of the Irish Free State is in a 
very healthy condition. The pubhc is interested, and although it is 
not a time for launching expensive schemes there is certain to be a 
steady increase in library facilities to meet the growing demand. The 
Library Association is collecting material for a survey of Irish libraries, 
and the reports to date show that hbrary practice is being standardised. 
Open access and card charging-methods are general. Only one hbrary 
has the old indicator method, and one has the ledger. 

Cataloguing practice in the public libraries is based mainly on the 
Catalogue Rules compiled by the American and British Library Associa- 
tions, 1908, and a certain uniformity in method has thus already been 
achieved. 

The card catalogue employing the standard 5" x 3" card is in general 
use; in a few cases the sheaf form has been adopted to supplement it. 
The classified catalogue, supplied with the indexes and cross-references, 
is the style most frequently found in the public libraries. 

The Dewey Decimal Classification is, with one or two exceptions, 
the system in general use; some hbrarics have found it necessary to 
modify the tables slighdy to meet local requirements. 

Staff hours vary from thirty-three to fifty-four hours per week. The 
hours of the Dublin Corporation, which are 36 per week, may be 
taken as an average for the whole country. 

Not very much has been done towards co-operation with educational 
bodies. In November, 1930, the Library Association of Ireland organised 
a conference to discuss adult education and the possibilities of co- 
operation, but this had no practical results. Collections of books are 
loaned to technical and vocational classes, teachers are helped by the 
loan of reference books, and in the rural parts of counties the library 
centres are usually housed in the schools. But co-operation on a large 
scale is not possible as long as the libraries are under the control of 
local bodies functioning under the Department of Local Government 
and Public Health, while education is centralised in the Department of 
Education, with no local control. 

An important question to be faced in the future will be whether it 
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is desirable that libraries should come under the direct control of a 

state department, with consequent state inspection and perhaps loss of 

a certain amount of independence. 
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11. NORTHERN IRELAND 

BY J. B. GOLDSBROUGH, 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN, BELFAST 

B efore the passing of the Public Libraries Act (Ireland 1855), the 
only Library in Northern Ireland open free to the public was the 
Armagh Library connected with the diocese of Armagh and founded 
in 1771; it contains about 30,000 volumes, principally theological and 
historical. The Diocesan libraries of Derry and Raphoe and Down and 
Connor were also available for the use of students- The collegiate and 
other special libraries which existed for the use of the members of 
those societies might, in exceptional cases, allow a reader in search of 
special information the use of their libraries. 
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The development of the public library movement in Northern Ire- 
land has been extremely slow, for although the first Libraries Act for 
Ireland was passed in 1S55, it was not until 1SS8 that the first rate- 
supported public librar)’ was opened in Belfast. 

Tbc Central Public Library of Belfast was opened in November 
with the stock of 14.1^5 volumes, and issued during the first year 
185,147 volumes. Since then five branch libraries have been opened — 
three of them due to the generosity of Andrew Carnegie — and the total 
number of volumes in 1931, including reference and lending libraries, 
w’as 180,897, while the number of volumes issued was 75,698 for refer- 
ence and 1,397,669 for home use. 

Between 1S90 and 1908 seven towms or urban districts adopted the 
acts, being assisted by the Carnegie building grants, or by gifts and 
bequests of local friends. 

The next important development occurred in 1922, when the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust established in County Antrim, an experimental 
county library similar to those then being formed m England. The 
experiment proved successful, and after the passing of the Public Li- 
braries Act (Northern Ireland), in 1924, all the other counties in 
Northern Ireland, except County Down, namely, Armagh (1927), 
Londonderry (1925), Fermanagh (1926), and Tyrone (1926), adopted 
the acts and received Carnegie grants for the purchase of initial stocks 
of books, except in County Antrim, where the stock of the experimental 
scheme was handed over to the county council. 

In 1927 a conference of library and educational authorities was held 
in Belfast, under the auspices of the Carnegie Trust, to consider means 
of co-operation betw^ecn the public libraries in Northern Ireland. The 
Belfast Public Library agreed to aa as a local supplementary central 
library, lending non-fiction to the other public libraries at a fee of 
threepence per volume and postage. To meet the cost, the Trustees 
made a grant of /[5,Qoo, out of which 43 schools in Belfast have been 
supplied with 5442 volumes. The issue in 1931 was 29,189 volumes. The 
number of books lent to county or urban libraries during the year 1931 
was 22S. 
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The interlending o£ books between county and urban libraries, on 
payment of the cost of carriage, also has been working in the counties 
for some time to a limited extenn 

The Government of Northern Ireland in 1928 appointed a committee 
to inquire into the adequacy of hbrary provision in the province, and 
to consider the best means of extending the same by the establishment 
of a State library and by co-operation with existing libraries. 

In a report issued in 1929, this committee recommended the forma- 
tion of a state library to be called the Ulster Library which would con- 
tain as far as possible all the books dealing with the interests and 
problems of the province, and which would work in co-operation with 
the existing hbraries. It further recommended the compilation of a 
general catalogue of all books (except fiction) in the libraries of 
Northern Ireland. Unfortunately, up to the present the Government 
has been unable to adopt any of these recommendations. 

The first Public Libraries (Ireland) Act was passed in 1855, but 
applied only to boroughs or urban areas of over 5,000 population; the 
adoption of the act was by vote at a public meeting held for the pur- 
pose, a two-thirds majority of those present being required. The local 
authority was also empowered to levy a rate not exceeding one penny 
in the poimd. 

In the Amending Act (1877) the addition of persons not members 
of the Council or Board, as members of the Committee of management 
of a public library, was permitted. The Public Libraries (Ireland) Act 
of 1894 i^^ked an important stage in the legislative development of 
the movement, the local authority being empowered to remove or raise 
the limitation on expenditure imposed by the Act of 1855. The Act also 
provided that the library rate should not count in computing the total 
rating powers where limited. 

The Acts of 1901 and 1902 further extended the powers of library 
authorities, notably in empowering them to combine with other 
governing bodies of libraries, working under educational or charitable 
trust% for the interchange and hire of books, and for the use of schools 
as libraries. Trustees holding land, for public or charitable purposes, 
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arc empowered to convey amounts not exceeding one acre, by way of 
gift, or sale, for library purposes, subjea to the consent of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

All these enactments refer exclusively to urban areas, which term 
includes county and municipal boroughs, urban districts and townships 
under town commissioners. The Act of 1902 extended similar privileges 
to rural districts, but ad\antage not being taken of this extension in 
Northern Ireland, the power ceased on the passing of the Public Li- 
braries Act (Northern Ireland) 1924. 

The Public Libraries (Ireland) Act of 1911 gave permission for an 
extra halfpenny in the pound, to be levied in county boroughs where 
an art gallery was maintained on the library rate. This was followed in 
the Act of 1920 by raising the limit of expenditure from one penny to 
threepence in the pound, and enabled country boroughs to exceed that 
limit by an amount not exceeding another threepence in the pound, 
subject to the consent of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

All the foregoing legislation applied to Ireland as a whole; but after 
the separation of the Free State and Northern Ireland, the Government 
of the latter passed the Public Libraries Act (Northern Ireland) 1924. 
By this act, county councils arc enabled to adopt the Libraries Acts by 
resolution, and may apply it to a part of a county only. The adoption 
of the acts by a county council overrides the adoption, if any, by rural 
districts, whose powers of adoption are removed, but does not interfere 
with urban distrias and townships within the county. 

The administration and management of the libraries is delegated 
by the coundis of the towns and comities to special committees which 
may and sometimes do include co-opted members appointed for their 
special knowledge. The committees are responsible for management 
and organization, for the appointment of oflScials, maintenance of 
buildings, etc. 

In the Belfast public libraries the lending departments have the 
‘‘Open-Access” system. Ratepayers are entitled to sign their own bor- 
rowers’ forms, but persons whose names arc not on the register of 
voters must procure the signature of a ratepayer as guarantor. Each 
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borrower is entitled to two tickets, one of which is available only for 
non'fiction works, and books are lent for 14 days but may be renewed 
if not in demand. 

Printed catalogues were originally available, but during recent years 
these have been replaced by card catalogues. There is, however, a list 
printed annually of the books added. Libraries in the smaller towns are 
usually worked with indicators. 

The five county libraries in Northern Ireland are each organized and 
worked from a central depot in the principal town of the county, 
from which the books are distributed in boxes, by means of cars or 
vans to the small towns and villages, where the local centre is generally 
in the school or public hall, the work being done by voluntary helpers, 
usually teachers. Some of the smaller urban libraries supplement their 
own stock of books by borrowing, for a small payment, supplies of 
books from the county depot, while others are supplied as part of the 
county organization. 

The classification in use in the county hbraries, and in those of Belfast 
and Bangor, is the Dewey system modified to suit local requirements. 
Other libraries still use the old alphabetical plan. 

Special sections of books for children and young people are provided 
in all the libraries and are extremely well patronized. 

There is a local branch of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, with headquarters in Belfast and with about 46 members 
throughout the province, but no local library publications are issued, 
reports of meetings, etc., being sent to the Library Association Record. 
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BY CARMELA MOLLICA, 
PROFESSOR IN THE STATE SCHOOLS 
TRANSLATED BY DR. W. W. BISHOP, 
LIBRARIAN, UNnTRSITy OF MICHIGAN 


T he idea of libraries “for all'* has no venerable tradition in 
any nation; much less could it have such a tradition in Italy 
and in other Latin countries in which “culture” has always 
meant culture for a favored few. Not only the masses of 
the population, but also other classes of citizens, were excluded in fact, 
if not in theory, from the active use of Italy’s many, old, and extremely 
rich libraries. And so when the modern and fruitful idea of bringing 
all ranks of the people into touch with books began to make progress, 
It found in Italy an enviable variety of libraries and in them a service 
already established and free to whosoever desired to use it. These 
libraries were public — ^yes— but not made for every “public.” They 
were owned and operated either by the towns, which were of very 
ancient foundation, or by the State itself, which had inherited them 
from the group of small Italian states when it emerged free and united 
[in 1870]. There wa^ then, a fertile and well-tilled soil in which to sow 
the seed of a new plant. 

Both for the State and for the communes, that is, for the taxpayers, 
the expense necessary to maintain the older libraries was a huge 
burden, possibly altogether disproportionate to their income. Not only 
was it impostible to reduce this burden; it was absolutely necessary to 
increase it by reason of the rapid progress of education in new-born 
Italy. It was not, therefore, possible to think of a new system of taxes, 
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even on a small scale, for the creation of other libraries and for their 
development — such a system, that is to say, as that which determined 
the growth of libraries in England and in America. 

Therefore, into the founding of popular libraries, w’hich was none 
the less undertaken, there entered many organizations apart and sepa- 
rate from the communes and from the State. But this took place only 
in those cities in which the cultural level of the masses was unusually 
high, chiefly in northern Italy. It was thus that there arose alongside of 
the large and venerated libraries of Italy lesser institutions as well. 
They were, however, very small and were styled “popular” libraries. 

Thus popular libraries in Italy had modest beginnings. At first they 
seemed destined to a rather rapid growth; then they became stationary; 
and, later, save in a few more favored and more cultured centers, they 
either disappeared or vegetated obscurely, reducing almost to nothing 
their hoped-for usefulness. However remote the first incidents in 
their history, it is not hardy to distinguish certain phases. The first of 
these dates from the era of liberal efforts for popular education. 

Italy, at the time of the formation of the kingdom, had a huge num- 
ber of illiterates, reaching the figure of sixteen millions. The evil of 
illiteracy seemed almost too great to be rooted out. Even where this 
evil was less serious, the people, after having learned in school the 
rudiments of reading and writing, held themselves aloof from any 
other institution intended to diffuse knowledge and culture. Thus 
entire provinces about 1850 had not a single peasant able to write, 
and, further, several years after i860 Basilicata could not boast a single 
one able to read. Emilia, which in proportion to its population has 
today in Reggio the city best furnished with circulating libraries, had, 
in 1863, while possessing the greatest number of books among all the 
provinces of the realm, but 83,990 persons able to read, Tuscany, with 
a axth of the books of the land, counted but 67,245 who could read. 

Thc first popular library was founded at Prato in 1861. Begun with 
a few centesimi and a ringle book, and looked on up to about 1866 
with that distrust which greets all new things, it had nevertheless in 
the course of a few years a notable growth through private gifts and 
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support from governmental sources. In 1867 it was granted a prize at 
the Paris Exposition, and at the opening of its eighth year it had 200 
members, 4,000 volumes, and a yearly income of 1,200 lire. The papers, 
memoirs, reports and catalogs which it published aroused a notable 
interest. Very soon similar institutions arose in thirty-two cities. In 
Milan in 1865 there was organized a library corporation which, par- 
ticularly through the efforts of the eminent statesman, Luigi Luzzatti, 
and after taking counsel also with Macc, the founder of peoples’ libra- 
ries in Alsace, opened its library in 1867. This library could not publish 
its catalog until 1878; however, in this decade it saw its number of 
readers doubled, rising from 10,255 to 20,979. In 1880 it had about 
12,042 volumes, for the most part bound, classified and numbered. 

Companies and societies of this character were formed elsewhere 
also. The Agrarian Commission of Voghera particularly deserves men- 
tion. This Commission founded libraries for farmers in seventy-three 
communes. As a rule these libraries were not wholly free to readers 
without any payment. The idea of absolutely free libraries was adopted 
by the Lombard Society and by that of Venice, which went so far as 
to promise prizes. Certain associations tried as far as they could to 
extend their activity over an entire province. Others ardently desired 
to make plain to the entire country the need for books. It should not 
be forgotten that up to 1869 a project for a great national society had 
been twice warmly proposed, and that in 1870 there was established at 
Florence a committee for the encouragement of popular libraries 
which proposed for itself, however, a merely advisory activity. The 
times were not yet ripe. Despite the fact that several provincial councils 
discussed grants and support, and that—most important of all — ^after 
1866 the Ministry by subsidizing the Society at Prato established the 
principle of the ‘‘worth of the mission of the book,” and did not fail 
in succeeding years to give aid and counsel, nevertheless the spread 
of popular libraries was the work of private initiative. The government 
approved and encouraged these libraries; it deliberated many times 
the question of subsidies to be granted, but it did not direedy promote 
them, nor did it think fit to take the initiative by determining the 
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working conditions of the new institutions or by defining their scope. 
Popular hbraries, which numbered about 140 in 1868, reached 250 by 
the end of 1869. One hundred and fifty had their own quarters and 
together they owned 89,000 volumes of which 65,000 were gifts. In 
1869 they lent 56,000 volumes. Their annual income from private 
subscription was about 31,000 lire; the towns had granted 18,000 lire 
and the government 28,000 lire. 

But after a decade, in the 8,300 communes of the kingdom there were 
found no more than 500 libraries, concerning which there were no 
official statistics published, until in 1890 the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce began to print them. The figures for the year 


1893 were: 

{ Northern Italy 244 \ 

Central Italy 176 [ . . 542 

Southern Italy 122 ) 

Libraries maintained by towns . . 419 

Libraries of primary and secondary schools 31 1 

Total . . . 1272 


The true popular libraries were then a little more than half a thou- 
sand, and only perhaps considering all these classes together could 
one in 1882 speak of a thousand. A desire began to arise for regimental 
libraries, destined to be born a htde later, and there were great lamen- 
tations that elementary school libraries were so few. 

Already popular hbraries could not be considered as a single type; 
rather, a great variety of types was their dominant characteristic. And 
this fact also became plain, that where there already was a public 
hbrary, the circulating library had been able to maintain its purely 
popular character; while where it was formed alone (and this was most 
often the case), in order to be of service in the education of the middle 
class, it had abandoned its first character, giving rise to a mixed type. 

It should not be forgotten that the problem of popular education, 
by reading, by libraries and by lectures, soon was made almost a party 
issue. Propaganda for jx>pular libraries in the northern and central 
provinces became a means for the spread of subversive and socialistic 
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ideas. Elsewhere, in those regions in which a well-diffused liberal con- 
sciousness resisted successfully, as m southern Italy and in the islands, 
institutions for popular education remained almost entirely a dead 
letter. Eventually the indifference of the people, which in general was 
but little shaken, or even not at all moved, ruined these hopeful begin- 
nings, The very upspringing here and there of libraries in schools, so 
advantageous to the schools themselves, could only serve to hamper 
and limit the idea of libraries for the people. Thus an oflScial report 
(that of Corradini) in 1908 reveals unmistakably the true state of 
things. There were counted 415 libraries in 319 communes, 133 created 
by municipalities, 113 by private individuals, 8 by factories, 80 by work- 
ingmen’s societies, 15 by ministers of religion. For the others there 
were no accurate figures, and even if it is possible that besides these 
415 there were some few which were overlooked, a halt, even a set- 
back, was undeniable. Those open to the public were 225; 358 allowed 
borrowing, most of them without payment; 358 had a catalog; 226 
enjoyed support in the form of money, 161 in books; only 86 kept 
accounts. Together they owned 752,050 volumes. Despite that steady 
progress which in other matters so marked our country, one cannot 
help being struck by the lamentable lack of hbrarics created by in- 
dustrialists, as well as by the want of libraries for farmers. 

But if the statq of popular libraries left much to be desired in 1907, 
a second phase of their history had already begun when (about 1900) 
certain very active institutions were flourishing: 

1. The Guild (Consorzw) of Popidar Libraries of Milan, 

2. The Association of Popular Libraries of Bologna, 

3. The Guild of Popular Libraries of Turin, 

4. The Guild of Popular Libraries of Genoa. 

These were the solid foundations on which future efforts could be 
builded. 

The impulse given in Milan by the old Society Promotrice little by 
little grew less; while the library founded in 1867 had come to own 
30,000 to 40,000 volumes, it still remained most backward as regards 
technical and scientific progress, so that it was reduced to httle more 
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than a mass of books left a prey to worms. The Society besides had 
never (or almost never) succeeded in making any progress outside of 
Milan, and w^ould have died of inanition, had it not been changed into 
the “Guild” {Consorzio), This, formed in 1903 through the efforts of 
the Soaeta Umanitaria *'Loria” united the forces of the Chamber of 
Labor, of the People’s University, of the Societa Promotrice, of the 
Society for Popular Culture, and finally of the city. The library already 
m existence was left open, and utilizing about three-fifths of its stock 
of 40,000 volumes, with new purchases and gifts of 3,754 volumes, four 
other branches were opened, to one of which was intrusted the func- 
tions of administration and coordination. In its first year (from May 
until December) it circulated 21,398 volumes to 4,950 readers (one 
for every four books) and after its second year it opened a sixth 
branch. It began to publish a bulletin and founded libraries in the 
province, of which there were 13 in 1907. This library concerned itself 
almost wholly with workingmen, coming more and more as time 
went on under the leadership of the Chamber of Labor. The same 
thing can be said of the Guild of Popular Libraries of Genoa, founded 
in June, 1900. On the other hand the Association of Bologna devoted 
itself chiefly to the schools. The Guild of Turin, moreover, founded 
in November, 1906, established traveling libraries for the schools of 
the province, and developed a work similar in some ways to that of 
the Society Dante Alighieri, which was attempting, under the leader- 
ship of Boselli, the formation of libraries and of reading clubs of "a 
national liberal character, similar to associations for mutual aid. Side 
by side with these undertakings arose the National Institute for 
Libraries in the Army and the Navy and ultimately in the Air-forces. 

In these active institutions there was an entire lack of that coordina- 
tion and unity of type which would have assured their continued 
existence; in feet, each of them extolled its own ideas, frequendy in 
direct conflict with others. Their immediate common aims were: 

1. To furnish at the best price books conforming to certain ideas; 

2. To promote the foundation of libraries in support of a given point 
of view; 
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3. To favor indirectly the publishers who supported this point of 
view. 

The principal societies, begun originally with the purpose of creating 
hbraries for the people, and still today supporting such libraries, are; 

1. The Italian Federation of Popular Libraries of Milan, 

2. The Federation of Circulating Libraries of Milan, 

3. The National Group of Libraries of Turin, 

4. The Rehgious Society of St. Paul of Alba, 

5. The National Organization for Popular and School Libraries of Rome, 

6. The Directing Committee (Gruppo d’Azione) for People’s Schools of 

Milan, 

7. The National Association for the Interests of the South in Rome, 

8. The Sardinian Federation for Popular Libraries, 

9. The Guild (Consorzio) of Emigration and Labor of Genoa. 

While these societies in Bologna, Turin and Alba have had an un- 
broken life, the Federation of Popular Libraries of Milan has lost, 
with the advent of Fascism, its original purpose, which was formerly 
essentially socialistic. This Federation has been changed into a publish- 
ing house with a (legal) monopoly, assuming the name of Itahan 
Federation of Popular Libraries and National Book Alliance. 

The third phase in the life of popular hbraries began definitely with 
the law of September 2, 1917 — ^a decree in some ways comparable to 
that which made schools obligatory. This law made it the duty of each 
commune to establish and maintain a popular library separate from 
that of the school, but entrusted the care of these libraries to the 
teachers. This law established a principle, gave an ideal, but yet did 
not define the means of reaching that ideal, nor did it solve the prob- 
lem in all its various aspects. Consequently, especially in view of the 
fact that in 1917 the number of places not possessing libraries was very 
large, libraries are still, even today, wanting in many small communes. 
In many others they are scarcely alive, and are so varied in type and 
function that one cannot easily classify them. Yet their rapid growth, 
founded this time on a solid legal basis, and the wide-spread belief 
that they are not compelled to develop on any fixed pattern but may 
have their own particular character, while still following the guidance 
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o£ a central administration, have already aroused great hopes for their 
success. 

The popular libraries of today may be grouped according to the 
orgamzations supporting them. Thus we have; 

1. Communal popular libraries (i.e., supported by the commune), 

2. Libraries of the Fascist party, 

3. Libraries of the National Balilla movement, 

4. Libraries of the National After-work (Dopolavoro) movement [Adult 

Education], 

5. Libraries of the National Combatants movement, 

6. School and public libraries, 

7. Libraries of clubs and associations, 

8. Libraries of religious associations, 

9. Regimental libraries (for soldiers), 

10. Private libraries. 

It should not be forgotten that some organizations have created dif- 
ferent sorts of libraries. Thus the National Adult Education (Dopo- 
lavoro) Movement has (a) Members’ libraries, reserved for the mem- 
bers of a given Dopolavoro; (b) Popular libraries with borrowing for 
home use and reading rooms; (c) circulating libraries; (d) special 
libraries (farmers’, technical, theatrical, etc.). Nor should traveling 
libraries^ be passed without a word. These were only projected when 
in 1902 the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce proposed 
them. Only in very recent times have they been brought into actual 
existence and given satisfactory results. The latest official statistics — 
those for 1926-27 — show that the popular libraries have been separated 
from the school libraries. These latter amounted to 15,000 in 7,424 
communes (out of 9,156), with 2^656,000 volumes. The popular libraries 
reached the figure 3,654, which might rise perhaps as high as 5,000 if 
many institutions had not been passed by without record. 

When all the popular libraries shall have taken on a distina char- 
acter which shall set them off sharply from both upper and middle 
class culture, and when the great number which still are dragging out 

^The Italian pbrasc, bihhoteche som^gguitc, means Htexallv **loaded libraries,” Le. 
loaded on mule or ass £or climbing: the mountains, — Translator, 
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an existence, with but a handful of volumes selected at haphazard, 
shall have risen to the dignity of people’s libraries, the problem will have 
been happily solved. This is the purpose of a very recent law, born of 
the conviction that these institutions cannot really flourish and be- 
come fruitful until the government itself intervenes, creating for this 
purpose a directing and coordinating body. 

Today, then, after such a long delay, the State is interesting itself 
heartily in these popular libraries which formerly, for the reasons pre- 
viously set forth, were the most neglected. A noble rivalry of plans 
and of efforts renders them one of the most interesting national 
problems. 

To assist and to stimulate action by either the State or local govern- 
ment, or by any other organization which is concerned to extend the 
beneficent work of public libraries, there was founded in June of 
1930 the Italian Library Association (A.I.B.), which accepts as mem- 
bers not only the librarians of Italy, but also others of every calling and 
profession, friends of books and of culture, of that collective intellec- 
tual progress which underlies every national civilization. The Asso- 
ciation, presided over ever since its birth by the Honorable Professor 
Pier Silverio Leicht, formerly Under-Secretary of State for Pubhc 
Instrucdon, counts already 400 members and is affiliated with the 
great International Federation of Library Associations. Each year its 
members hold a conference (in 1931 at Rome, in 1932 at Modena 
and at Florence) to discuss the promotion of libraries and to study 
professional problems of interest not alone to popular libraries or to 
those appealing to the middle class, but also those which concern the 
great governmental libraries, in the hope of making them meet more 
successfully the demands of both Italian and foreign scholars. To these 
scholars the more public life becomes troubled and distressed, the 
more inviting is the fruitful quiet offered by the House of Books. 

Note: For details concerning the life and growth of our libraries, con- 
sult the quarterly review entitled Academie e Biblioteche d*ltalia, published 
at Rome since 1927 under the auspices of the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation. 



JAPAN 

BY K. MATSUMOTO, DIRECTOR, 
IMPERIAL LIBRARY OF JAPAN, 
TOKYO 


T he development and general condition of the libraries in 
Japan were reported by me at the time of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Conference of the American Library Association 
held in Adantic City and Philadelphia in October, 1926, and 
this report was printed in the Papers and Proceedings, Fiftieth An- 
niversary Conference, 1926. Consequendy I will state here briefly the 
general development of the library world in Japan since that time 
only. 

According to the statistical report taken in March, 1931, the total 
number of public libraries in Japan at that time, including Taiwan 
(Formosa), Chosen (Korea), and Kanto-Shu (Kwantoung Province), 
was 4,753, of which five were national, 3,309 public, and 1,413 private 
establishments. The colonial libraries were only 144 in all, and 95 per 
cent of the total number were in Japan proper. The total number of 
books in these libraries was 10,630,000 volumes and the aggregate num- 
ber of readers in one year was 25,660,000. 

As compared with the figures presented in my above-mentioned 
previous report, these new figures show a remarkable growth of our 
libraries. According to statistics taken in March, 1923, the total number 
of libraries in our country was 2438. (In my previous report the colonial 
libraries were not included, and, therefore, the figure given there was 

2,3890 
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Thus we notice that during the short period of only eight years the 
number of libraries was nearly doubled, while the number of books 
and readers increased by about 50 per cent. 

Such a very rapid development cannot but be a reflection of the 
increased demand for library facilities upon the part of the general 
public in modern Japan. We can confirm this belief when we see that 
80 per cent of these libraries have been established and maintained by 
prefectures, towns, and other local public bodies. Besides, we have to 
notice the fact that there are a large number of libraries which were 
founded in commemoration of the coronation of the present Emperor. 

Most of these libraries are general libraries, or libraries for the 
public, so to speak; but there are also a number of special libraries 
with the view of promoting special study and research. Of the latter 
kind, two libraries of recent establishment are distinguished — the 
Fujiyama Industrial Library, founded by Mr. Raita Fujiyama, a busi- 
ness man, in 1927, and the Dramatic Library in the Dramatic Museum 
of Waseda University, which was founded in 1920 by the effort of Dr. 
Yuzo Tsubouchi, a professor emeritus of that university. 

Of late an increasing number of libraries has sought to meet the 
demands of the modern age by enlarging or reconstructing their build- 
ings, while many prefectural, municipal, and college libraries have built 
modern styled buildings. Especially, many of those libraries which were 
destroyed by the great earthquake of 1923 have been beautifully re- 
constructed. Of these many new buildings, the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity Library is the largest and the best. It was donated by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of the United States, and was completed in December, 
1928. It is furnished with the latest library equipment and has an 
aggregate area of 5,200 tsubo?- 

Next to this library the notable new buildings are those of Tokyo 
municipal libraries at Fukagawa and Surugadai, the Library of the 
Department of Imperial Household (completed in 1928), prefectural 
libraries at Yamaguchi (1929), Kagoshima (1927), Nagano (1929), 
Tottori (1930), and Tenri Library (1930). 

^The tsubo is about thirty-six square feet. 
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The libraries intended for the use of the public have endeavoured 
to improve their equipment and facilities for the general reader in 
and out of the library buildings, have increased their circulation, and 
by undertaking nation-wide propaganda during Library Week, which 
is held in November every year under the auspices of the Library 
Association of Japan, have contributed to the instruction of the great 
mass of the people. Mention should be made of the recent development 
in the collection and utilization of materials for the study of special 
local matters as w^ell as the appearance of numerous new organizations 
with a view to the development of social education through library 
activities. 

The collection and utilization of materials for the study of local 
matters have frequently been discussed at national conferences and 
other meetings of library workers; and many hbraries have held 
exhibitions and provided special rooms for the exhibits of such ma- 
terials. Thus this particular activity has gradually become so important 
that its success is considered as a good index of the eflficiency of library 
activities, and the result of the movement is being watched vrith great 
interest and expectation. 

As for systematic plans for the promotion of social education, berides 
the old methods of exhibitions, public lectures and moving pictures, 
now we also circulate travelling libraries, and by giving systematic 
lecture courses or by organizing reading classes we arc endeavouring, 
in a sincere and persistent way, to guide and instruct the general 
public, especially the young folks of rural districts who are in unfavor- 
able situations as regards cultural mattery compared with the urban 
districts. 

The Library Association of Japan was incorporated in 1930, and 
since then it has greatly contributed to social education. In 1931, a new 
plan was evolved in order to disseminate derirable and commendable 
books among the general public. This is a sort of book review carefully 
prepared from the standpoint of sodal education, and with explanatory 
notes of all good new publications. This is widely distributed. In the 
national library convention of 1932, a resolution was passed to the 
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effect that the second day o£ April each year should be observed as a 
Memorial Day for Libraries, and made an occasion for stimulating our 
people to devote themselves to the cause of hbraries. The motive for 
fixing this memorial day was that on that particular day, in 1931, Mr. 
K. Matsumoto, the director of the Imperial Library, was summoned 
by the Emperor and was asked to give a lecture concerning the work 
of hbraries before His Majesty. In order to commemorate this honour 
conferred upon the libraries and to inspire all Japanese to strive to fulfill 
His Majesty’s desire for the development of hbraries, the library work- 
ers of the whole country unanimously took this action upon that oc- 
casion. 

Besides the Library Association of Japan, there are a number of 
organizations contributing to the promotion of libraries and their work 
in our country. The most notable of these organizations are: — 

(1) The Association of Main Libraries of the Empire. With the 
object of promoting local libraries the largest, or the central library, of 
each prefecture began to aid and guide the minor libraries of its own 
prefecture, and to encourage the increase of the number of libraries as 
well as systematic co-operation between them. So at the Conference of 
Librarians of Local Central Libraries, which was held in 1930 under 
the auspices of the Imperial Library, the Association of Local Central 
Libraries, with the Imperial Library as its center of activities, was 
established; and it was decided that the new Association should study 
various problems common to a large number of the local central li- 
braries, and should seek to contribute to their healthy development, 

(2) Prefectural and regional library organizations. Prefectural h- 
brary associations have gradually increased in recent years, until there 
are nearly twenty of them at present, while on the other hand, a num- 
ber of associations covering areas larger than prefectures have appeared. 
The largest of this latter kind are the Federation of Libraries of 
Northern Honshu (main land) and Hokkaido (established in 1928), 
the Library Association of Taiwan (Formosa) (1927), and the Library 
Union of Shikoku (1931). 

(3) The League of Young Librarians. This body was established in 
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1927, with the object of studying and promoting libraries and their 
work, and publishes the Toshot^an Ken^u (Library Sttidy)^ a quar- 
terly, which has rendered good ser\ice to the library world of Japan. 

Finally, a few words about the commemoration ceremony of 
Yakatsugu Isonokami. He was a high official in the reign of the Em- 
peror Konin in the Nara period, and is considered to be the originator 
of libraries in Japan because of the fact that about 775 aj)., he estab- 
lished Untei, Home of Papyrus (a sort of library). In the autumn of 
1930, the ceremony of his 1150th anniversary was observed at Tanbaichi, 
near Nara, by the unveiling of a monument to commemorate his 
meritorious deed, A large number of notables of the library world of 
Japan attended this ceremony. 

As thus briefly stated, the libraries in Japan have made remarkable 
progress in recent years. In order to stimulate a still further develop- 
ment, however, the Department of Education is planning a funda- 
mental revision of the library regulations, which is expected to be 
realized in the near future. 
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MEXICO 

BY EDUARiX) COLIN, 

CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES, 
SECRETARIAT OF EDUCATION, MEXICO 
TRANSLATED BY KATHERINE THROCKMORTON, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, RICHMOND, VA. 


T he library as an insutution for the enlightenment and 
pleasure of the general public of Mexico first appeared in 
that country after the Conquest and colonization. Such col- 
lections of books as existed prior to this time extended 
privileges only to ecclesiastics, scholars, and aristocrats, thus naturally 
discouraging literary zeal among the middle class. 

The noteworthy effort of Canon Cayetano D. Torres (1787) in the 
establishment of a library for the people acclaims him a pioneer. With- 
out precedent he left his own collection of books to the Cathedral of 
Mexico with the express command that it be placed at the disposal of 
the public. From this meager beginning, his idea expanded until in 
1884 the National Library was established, its volumes for the most 
part being those of abolished monasteries and the then extinct Univer- 
sity of Mexico. It functioned as a reading center for all social classes 
until 1921 in which year Secretary of Public Education Jose Vasconcdos 
had placed under his supervision a Department of Libraries which 
initiated a movement toward mass education through the medium of 
the library. 

In its early years, the Department was financially able to further its 
plans, the most important of which was the establishment of libraries 
in the Federal District and also in various cities of the States. This plan 
is now being realized in the establishment of new libraries or the 
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transformation of special institutions into public libraries for which 
purpose there are available numerous collections of works belonging 
to seminaries and other ecclesiastical institutions closed during the 
recent revolution. 

Some thirty libraries of a purely public character now constitute the 
library system of the Federal District. The Department of Libraries is 
the central organ of government directly in control of the system. It 
makes personnel appointments, dictates policies of administration, 
establishes systems of library economy, and even supervises the technical 
instruction of the employees. It is also willing to give any possible 
technical aid to libraries which are not directly under its control. 

The Library Department is the only important center for study in 
the fields of bibliography and library economy. The Dewey decimal 
system, restricted to a maximum of seven ciphers, modified and en- 
larged by the International Institute of Bibliography of Brussels, has 
been approved as the scheme of classification. The dictionary catalog 
is used, following the rules of the American Library Association and 
Charles A. Cutter, using as a source of subject headings the list pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress in Washington. All the libraries 
under the Department are now entirely classified, lacking only revision, 
and the catalogs will be completed during the year 1933. From dupli- 
cates of these individual catalogs will be formed a central catalog for 
use primarily in answering questions of the public with respect to the 
books in the various collections. 

At present, library service is usually available for reference work 
within the library itself; only in a few institution^ has the service of 
lending books for home use been established, with the provision, of 
course;, that such borrowers conform to the requirements exacted by 
the regulations. In ^>edal libraries there is an ever-increasing demand 
by scholars, professional men and general readers for the services of- 
fered- In the field of reference, the librarians are becoming experts and 
it may be said that the public library is primarily a center of study 
and reference rather than one of mere reading for pleasure. 

In addition to the adult collection, the public libraries have recently 
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directed marked attention to enlarging their stock with carefully se- 
lected children's books. In some of the libraries in Mexico City, there 
exist special collections designed exclusively for children, and in the 
others there are juvenile sections consisting of books most popular 
among youthful readers. 

In conjunction with the public library, there has arisen in Mexico 
an interest among the educational authorities in the development of 
the rural library. Established in many small communities, it will be of 
equal interest to the scholar, the general public, and the boys and 
girls, thus serving alike students and residents. 

It has only been since 1932, when library extension work was begun, 
that thirty groups of readers have been formed from the workers of 
various business houses. There are available for this work small collec- 
tions of books of general interest and some which relate to the functions 
and occupations of the workers who read them. During the present 
year it is hoped that important conclusions may be drawn from this 
experiment, so that this form of extension work may be improved upon. 

As an important complement to its library work, the Department 
has undertaken a pubhcity campaign in order to make the public 
library-conscious, a campaign which at present, and in fact smce 1922, 
has been aided by the publication of the bibliographical magazine, El 
Ubro y El Pueblo, {The Boo\ and the Town) which in later years 
was accompanied by first the Boletin del Libro y el Pueblo, and later, 
by the Volantes del Ubro y el Pueblo, The first-mentioned magazine 
has always maintained a high bibliographic character, and is appreciated 
by scholars, both Mexican and foreign. In its pages have appeared works 
of distinguished writers of the Spanish language, especially Mexicans, 
and there are included also notices of new national bibliographies 
along with criticisms of the books and authors of the country. Through 
Boletin del Ubro y el Pueblo and even through the Volantes del Ubro 
y el Pueblo, which has replaced the Boletin, a bibliographic magazine 
of popular interest has been suggested. Articles and bibliographies have 
appeared in Boletin del Ubro y el Pueblo which would appeal to the 
people in general and which would be especially useful in bringing 
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the library before the entire population. Since 1932, this vehicle of 
publicity has experimented ad\antageously toward the achievement of 
Its purpose. Apart from these two organs which the Department has at 
its disposal, other mediums of publicity have also been used — mediums 
similar to those employed by libraries of other countries, as, for ex- 
ample, weekly conferences, the story hour, distribution of lists with 
short courses of reading, moving pictures, the daily press, and the radio, 
whereby libraries make special mention of new and interesting books. 

The Department has had under its supervision the training of li- 
brarians, including instruction whenever possible in the technical 
knowledge indispensable for efficiendy fulfilling their duty. As part of 
the effort to carry out the above-mentioned plans, more or less formal 
courses in library service have been established from time to time. The 
first library school opened in 1916 in conjunction with the National 
Library and later in 1925 and 1929 other courses of library economics 
favored by the Department were renewed. Many librarians now em- 
ployed in the capital and states received their training in these schools. 
The Government, on the other hand, comprehending the necessity 
of a well trained personnel for staffing its libraries, sent several students 
to the United States who later returned to Mexico with modern ideas 
of library economy and who have been an appreciable factor in the 
advancement of public libraries. 

Not only for the use of those employed in the libraries but also for 
the public in general, a small though well provided reference library 
in the fields of bibliography and library economy has been established 
in the central offices of the Department. As a means of raising the stand- 
ard of libraries and librarians, there were held in 1927 and 1928 the 
First and Second National Congresses of librarians, wherein important 
conclusions were reached and many resolutions adopted which without 
doubt have contributed in a large measure to the progress of the li- 
braries in Mexico. In these Congresses, matters of such importance as 
public, reference, special and juvenile libraries were discussed; the in- 
tellectual, moral and material improvement of the librarian; publicity 
programs; reorganization of the courses of study in library service, etc. 
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With the hope of improving the services now offered, the Department 
has also undertaken a study of technical problems which naturally 
arose during the formative period. All obtainable works on library 
service published in the United States and in Europe have been most 
helpful. In general, the system of library service followed in Mexico 
is based on that of the United States, with, of course, such modifications 
and adaptations as were deemed most suited to the needs and conditions 
of the country. Translations of classification and cataloging codes 
which have already been begun will probably be completed during the 
present year, and these, together with additional compilations, will form 
the basis for the future rules governing the library service in Mexico. 

The Department of Libraries under the Secretary of Education has 
done meritorious work in establishing public hbraries, although a com- 
plete system has not yet been effected. The prodigious effort of intro- 
ducing and subsequently cultivating a modern library system in Mexico 
can only be appreciated when one realizes that the public library has 
been in existence for barely ten years and its patronage by the general 
public has heretofore been prohibited by age-old tradition. The tremen- 
dous influence of the public library, resulting from the endeavor of 
broad-minded educators and citizens who believe in the benefits of 
mass enlightenment, can be estimated from the fact that with an 
approximate total of 100,000 volumes contained in all the institutions of 
the Federal District under the Department of Education, as many as 
900,000 readers have been served annually. 

The projects planned for the future public library in Mexico arc 
ample and well designed and it is only hoped there will be suflSicient 
funds to realize these ambitions. 
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BY JOHN BABR, CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 

AUCKLAND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


ALTHOUGH New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by Abel 
/\ Jansen Tasman, it was not annexed to the Bntish crown 
y \ until two centuries had passed. After Tasman’s brief visit 
^ no other navigator visited New Zealand until Captam Cook 

practically rediscovered the islands in 1769, and not until the opening 
of the nineteenth century did any settlers arrive. These consisted of 
whalers and sealers, traders and missionaries. When the British gov- 
ernment took New Zealand under its care in 1840 there were only a 
few hundred European settlers all told. It is of interest, therefore, to 
notice that almost contemporaneous with the founding of the Colony 
we find the beginnings of the library movement in New Zealand. 

As far as the writer has been able to ascertain, the first place in the 
young Colony to possess itself of hbrary facilities was Auckland, which 
opened a Mechanics’ Institute and Library on September 30, 1842. 
The building, although small, possessed a collection of books, a reading 
room and a hall, and it provided, with remarkable success, for the 
literary requirements of the resident^ and served them as a com- 
munity centre for nearly forty year^ when it became absorbed in the 
Auckland Public Library, as will be mentioned later. Wellington fol- 
lowed with an Athenaeum and Mechanics’ Institute in 1849, 
other settlements were founded in both islands similar institutes were 
established, a few of which still flourish at the present time. By 1874 
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the census showed that there were i6i public libraries, mechanics insti- 
tutes and other literary and scientific institutions in the Colony, but, 
in fact, if not in name, the so-called public libraries were proprietary 
institutions owned and controlled by members. 

Public libraries, in the modern meaning of the term, came into being 
as the result of the passing of the Pubhc Libraries Act, 1S69. This act, 
which was introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Maurice O’Rorke, sought to give local authorities the same 
power as the Ewart Act had conferred on English communities. At 
the time the bill was brought forward no library in the Colony was 
open freely to the pubhc. The principal provisions of the act were (i) 
Library rate not to exceed one penny in the pound, (2) Management 
of libraries to be vested in the local governing body of the district, (3) 
Admission to libraries to be free. Further acts wxre passed in 1875 and 
1877, the whole being consolidated in the Libraries and Mechanics’ 
Institutes Act of 1908, under which the libraries of New Zealand now 
operate. This act gives power to either local authorities or bodies of 
trustees to establish and control public libraries, and indicates the 
manner of carrying out their functions. So far as public libraries con- 
trolled by the local authority are concerned it does not materially alter 
any of the provisions contained in the Act of 1869. 

English influences can be readily traced in the hbrary legislation of 
New Zealand, and in the Act of 1908 it was stipulated that the local 
authority could appoint to the library committee persons other than 
members of the local authority. 

The first community to adopt the Libraries Act was Auckland, 
which took over the Mechanics’ Institute in 1879, and renamed it the 
Auckland Public Library- In similar fashion many of the public libra- 
ries of the Dominion have come into being- Other libraries — ^for ex- 
ample, the Canterbury Public Library and Christchurch — came into 
existence through special legislation. The trend of administration is 
towards the local government, the trustees-controUed libraries giving 
place to local authority control. 

The public libraries of the Dominion at the present time number over 
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four hundred and range from very small collections of a few hundred 
volumes to large hbraries such as those in Wellington, Auckland and 
Dunedin which in extent and equipment can compare favourably 
with libraries of towns m England of similar population. 

The smaller libraries all have lending departments, some have also 
reading rooms and small reference sections, and a few have made 
special provision for children. Most of the smaller hbraries are operated 
with voluntary workers. 

The larger libraries have the departments usually found in EngHsh 
hbraries: reference, lending, newsroom, and children’s department. 
Special collections are also to be found in many of these hbraries—the 
New Zealand section in Dunedin, the Commercial Library at Welling- 
ton, and the Music section at Auckland are typical. School Ubrary work 
has also been established in a number of the larger library systems, the 
Buffalo system having been taken as a model for WeUington and fol- 
lowed by Auckland and Dunedin. 

Extension work is hmited, story hours for children and lectures being 
the most common examples to be found. 

Open access to the bookshelves in all departments is universal. The 
Dewey decimal classification is used in all the larger Hbraries and the 
catalogue generally follows the card form, the dictionary arrangement 
based on Cutter and the Joint Rules being the most usual. Only Auck- 
land so far has issued a printed bulletin. 

With a few exceptions a subscription (generally about ten sh illings 
a year) is charged for borrowing books; the exceptions are Hbraries 
which have received Carnegie grants. 

Generosity to Hbraries has not been lacking in New Zealand and gifts 
of considerable value have been made. Among many donors, men- 
tion should be made of Alexander Turnbull (Wellington), Sir George 
Grey, Henry Shaw, WilUam and Thomson W. Leys (Auckland), 
and T. M. Hocken and Robert McNab (Dunedin). 

As a summary of the growth of Hbraries in New Zealand, the follow- 
ing statistics taken from the census of 1874 (the first to include Hbraries) 
and 1926 (the latest available) are given: 
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Year 

Population 
(Excluding Maoris) 

No. of libraries 

No, cf \oIumes 

M 

00 

. . . 299,514 

161 

98,039 

1926 

i .344>469 

435 

1,266,892^ 


The Libraries Association o£ New Zealand was formed in 1910 for 
the purpose of promoting the establishment, and improving the man- 
agement, of libraries. The constitution of the Association is based on 
that of the Library Association of the United Kingdom. A number 
of conferences have been held and the Proceedings have been printed. 
The bibliography of New Zealand libraries has yet to be made and 
there is little of consequence to be recorded so far. 

^Public libranes only; the 1874 figures include libran« o£ institutes of a quasi-public 
character. 
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NICARAGUA 

BY LUIS CUADRA CEA, 

DIRECTOR OF THE JOSE MADRIZ LIBRARY, LEON 
TRANSLATED BY DR, WINTHROP H. CHENERY, 
LIBRARIAN OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


N icaragua lacks any popular movement for the ad- 
vancement of public libraries. With the exception of the 
National Library all are due to the initiative of indi- 
viduals. All encountered great difficulty in establishing 
themselves. Their condition is stationary. 

Twelve public libraries are functioning in seven cities. The volume 
of their book-stock does not correspond to the population, and the daily 
attendance of readers is scarcely one per thousand inhabitants. 

Some are under the control of the city governments. In these the 
continual shifting of employees is a drawback. Usually the same room 
serves as reading room for books and periodicals and as stack room. 
There are book cases three meters high, since the shelving was not 
designed specially for books. 

Catalogs are in use arranged alphabetically by author and tide. Each 
volume is marked with the initial letter and the serial number which 
corresponds to that work after the same letter in the catalog. 

Books are asked for either by slip or by word of mouth. In no case 
do readers have access to the shelves. 

In several libraries lectures have been held on different subjects. 

The Biblioteca de Todos (Library for All) at Masaya, is the only one 
which issues books for home use. A few libraries have service for chil- 
dren, but none has it for hospitals. 
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The reading room hours are in the afternoon and evenings closing 
at 9 P.M. The National Library is open all day and some libraries arc 
open for a part of the day on Sundays and holidays. 

ChIN'AXDEGA (1I5OOO IN’HABITANTTs) 

Sociedad de Obreros (Workingmen’s Association), founded in 1930 
by workingmen, has three hundred volumes. Average number of 
readers per day: 5. Librarian, Hernan Baldizon, 

Leon (50,000 inhabitants) 

Union de la Juventud (Union of Youth). Founded in 1899 by uni- 
versity students. Had four thousand volumes. For seven years published 
a bulletin, the best of its kind in the country. Partly supported by 
municipal subsidy. Was closed on account of the revolution of 1909. 

Jose Madriz. Founded in 1921 under the name of Benito Juarez. The 
present name was adopted in 1931. Has twelve thousand volumes. 
Subsidized by the Ministry of Public Instruction to the extent of 20 pesos 
per month. Occupies a room in the basement of the city hall. Managed 
by a group of private citizens. Published a bulletin from 1928 to 1930 
Average number of readers per day: 30. Librarian: Luis Cuadra Cea. 

Fray Bartolome de las Casas. Founded in 1923 by a group of natives 
of the suburb of Sutiaba where it is atuated. Has three hundred and 
twenty volumes, but suffered losses in the revolution of 1926. Receives 
from the city a monthly subsidy of 6 pesos. Average number of 
readers per day: 15. Librarian: Andr& Mercado. 

Managua (43,000 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca Nacional (National Library). The first public library to 
be established in Nicaragua. It is dependent upon the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and receives 160 pesos per month. Was founded in 
1881 by General Don Joaquin Zavala, president of the republic. Among 
its notable librarians are numbered the late Modesto Barrios and the 
late Professor Miguel Ramirez Goyena, author of the Flora Nica- 
raguense. 
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It just escaped being destroyed when the Mascota Building was set 
on fire on August 20, 1921. It also escaped the fire which followed the 
earthquake of 1931, a fire which destroyed a large part of the city. 
It has eleven thousand volumes. The daily average of readers in its 
early years was three; in 1886 the number rose to five; at present the 
number is thirty-three. 

The children’s department, established by its present directress, reg- 
isters a daily attendance of twenty-five. It occupies a rented house and 
is served by the Director-Secretary, Senora Bedel y Portero. 

Biblioteca Obrera (Workingmen’s Library). Founded August 3, 
1927, by workingmen. Receives a monthly subsidy of 10 pesos from 
the government of the National District. On account of the earthquake 
it was closed March 31, 1931. 

Biblioteca del Periodista (The Journalist’s Library). Founded May 
8, 1932, on the initiative of Senor Manuel Monterrey. Has four hundred 
volumes. Occupies a room in the National Library, but it is proposed 
to move it to the Law School. Is managed by a committee of private 
citizens, Dona Josefa Toledo de Aguerri, Chairman. 

Union Nicaragiiense (Nicaraguan Union). The association of this 
name hopes soon to be able to open a hbrary. It will consist exclusively 
of works by Nicaraguan, Central American and South American 
authors. 


Masaya (13,000 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca de Todos (Library for All). Founded January i, 1923, by 
a committee of private citizens, who presented it to the city council. It 
has four hundred volumes. Occupies a booth in the Central Park. Aver- 
age number of readers per day: 10. Librarian: Augustin Loaisiga 
Cuadra. Monthly salary: 8 pesos. 

JiNOTEPE (7,500 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca Municipal (City Library). Founded November 2, 1922, 
by the mayor or Senor Cristobal Genie. Has four hundred works. It was 
plundered in the revolution of 1926. Occupies a room in the city hall 
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Average number of readers per day: 20. Librarian: Abcn Cuadra. 
Monthly salary: 15 pesos. 

Esteli (11,000 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca Obrera (Workingmen’s Library). Founded September 15, 
1921, by workingmen. Has been closed on account of the revolution of 
1926. 

Matagalpa (23,000 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca Morazan. Founded September 15, 1914, on the initiative 
of Senor Modesto Armijo and its present librarian, Senor Jose Antonio 
Machado. Has four thousand volumes. Occupies a room in the public 
market. Receives a monthly subsidy from the city government of 16 
pesos. Average number of readers per day: 15. 

Bluefields (5,000 inhabitants) 

Biblioteca Municipal (City Library). Founded September 15, 1929, 
by private citizens who presented it to the city government It has 433 
works, the majority being in English and a few in Indian dialect. It 
occupies a room in the city hall. Average number of readers per day: 20. 
Librarian, Miss Delfina V. Hammond. Monthly salary: 20 pesos. 
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NORWAY 

BY KARL FISCHER, 

LATE CONSULTIXG LIBRARIAN TO THE MNISTRY 
FOR ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 


T he first public libraries in Norway date from the close of 
the iSth century and the commencement of the 19th. With 
the exception of the Dachman Library in Oslo, these 
libraries were all in rural districts, their inception generally 
being due to clergymen. The bishop organized and directed such col- 
lections. Any member of the rural population could, by paying a sub- 
scription, become a member of these reading-societies, but persons 
without means were permitted to take out books on loan gratis. 

Most of these collections of books fared very badly and it was 
practically necessary to begin afresh when Henrik Wergeland, the 
poet (1808-45), appealed to the people “to devote 

themselves earnestly to the acquisition of knowledge ... by promoting 
and using public book collections.” 

Eflf^orts to promote public libraries assumed the character of a national 
movement when S€ls\abet for Norges Vel (The Society for the Welfare 
of Norway) on its reorganization in 1829, once more included this 
task on its programme. By giving encouragement and guidance and 
by furnishing support, the society was able m no small degree to main- 
tain existing collections and to form new ones. Concurrent with the 
agitation of both Henrik Wergeland and the Society, the political 
movement which first found expression in the Storting of 1833, 
awakened interest in the democratic educational resources that the 
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country possessed in these public libraries. The result o£ this combina- 
tion of circumstances was that in 1S40, 230 public libraries were stated 
to exist. 

All these libraries were maintained by private subscription. After 
the proposal of a state subsidy to public libraries had been submitted to 
the Storting of 1836, the Ministry for Ecclesiastical Affairs was em- 
powered to apportion a sum not exceeding 2000 spd.^ among existing 
libraries. The first grant was made in 1841 and similar distributions 
were continued for the next twenty years — ^from 1851 as a state grant 
direct. Norway is thus probably the first country to adopt state support 
for libraries. 

Notwithstanding this, our libraries continued to lead a somewhat 
obscure and sorry existence. The ability and desire to read was but 
little developed in many rural districts, and, owing to prevailing 
economic conditions, the libraries often encountered diflSculty in secur- 
ing the local grant which was a condition of the state contribution. 
In the towns where public libraries existed in the last century these 
institutions did not play a prominent part in the intellectual life of the 
place. 

It was only toward the end of the last century that the first murmur 
reached us of the new library movement in England and America. 
Mr. Tambs Lyche, an engineer and litterateur, during a stay in the 
United States, had learned to appreciate American public hbraries, and 
on his return home, in his publication Kringsjaa opened our eyes to 
the powerful educational force that the libraries had become in English- 
speaking coimtries. The most important result of Mr. Lyche’s activity 
was the decision of the Oslo City Council in 1898 to reorganize on 
modern principles the Deichman Library presented to the town in 
1780 by Carl Deichman, an iron foundry owner. This reorganization 
was left to Haakon Nyhuus, a librarian, who in 1897 returned from 
America where for several years he had worked in the Chicago Public 
Library. Within a short time this antiquated library had become a 
modern and much-used public institution. 

’Spede dollars. 
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Two of the largest towns in Norway, Bergen and Trondheim, soon 
followed the example set by Oslo, and gradually this reform movement 
spread until the public libraries in practically e\ery Norwegian town 
have been rejuvenated during the last 30 years. 

As a consequence there arose a demand in library circles for central 
control of public libraries, as well as for other reforms, particularly in 
the many small rural libraries. A departmental committee appointed 
in 1901 proposed a new’ order of things in these matters. The proposal 
was accepted by the national assembly in the following year and it is 
on the basis of this arrangement, which, in the main, still applies that 
the development of our libraries has continued during the present 
century. 

There arc no laws in Norway governing libraries; regulations re- 
garding central administration and the conditions of the state subsidy 
are imposed by the Storting by ordinary resolution, detailed rules for 
management being drawn up by the Ministry. 

The arrangement of 1902, already mentioned, was primarily based 
on the appointment, by the Ministry for Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Affairs, of a consulting librarian on questions concerning public and 
school libraries. In 1921 this oflScer became chief of the Library OflSce 
of the Ministry. This office promotes the foundation of new libraries, 
proffers advice and guidance, exercises control, submits proposals for 
the state grant, and apportions the same, publishes specimen catalogues 
and a journal for libraries, and arranges library courses. 

As previously mentioned, the State, since 1841, has given support to 
public libraries, first occasionally but annually since 1876. Subject to 
certain conditions, the grant is made to all municipal public libraries, 
and, in some cases, to institutional libraries as well. The most im- 
portant stipulation is that the libraries concerned are to raise a sum 
equal to the state grant for which application is made. A library could 
thus obtain up to 500 crowns per annum from the State, but owing to 
the difficult financial conditions of recent years the town libraries (with 
the exception of the smallest) have been obliged to forego every con- 
tribution; in the case of the rural libraries the grant has fallen to about 
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one-third. The state grant and the corresponding local grant may, as a 
rule, be used only for books and salaries. 

The total state grant to public libraries showed a steady increase until 
1922-23 when it attained the maximum figure of iSo,ooo crowns, 150,000 
of w^hich were for books and salaries. There has since been a decrease 
and recently the grant has fallen to about 80,000 crowns. 

The books must be chosen from the catalogues and hsts published by 
the Library Office. The catalogues are compiled in consultation with 
experts in various branches of literature; titles are arranged and desig- 
nated in accordance with Dewey’s decimal system; Cutter marks are 
furnished, and cataloguing is carried out mainly as in American li- 
braries. 

The last (1926) catalogue contained about 5000 titles of Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish works of all branches of literature. Further, each 
issue of the publication For Fol\eoplysning (For the Enlightenment 
of the People), which is published by the Library Office and sent to 
all public hbraries, also contains lists of new publications and reviews 
of books. Catalogue cards for distribution are not printed. 

By agreement between the Ministry and the publishing houses, the 
state-aided public libraries are allowed a discount of 10 to 20 per cent 
on all books included in the catalogue. This discount is determined 
by the publisher in each case and comes into force a certain time 
(maximum three months) after publication. 

An arrangement peculiar to Norwegian libraries is the institution 
known as Folf{ebo\samlingenes E^spedsjon (the Forwarding Office 
of Public Libraries). In order to ensure to the public libraries a strong 
and cheap book-binding, the Ministry, as early as 1903, entrusted this 
work to one book-Binder in Oslo, subject to the superintendence of the 
Ministry. 

The public libraries must bind all books purchased by them from 
the catalogues of the Library Office, at this central establishment. The 
volumes are furnished with title, Dewey number and Cutter author 
mark (furnished by the Library Office), a pocket and a card, and are 
dc^tched post free to the libraries. 
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By arrangement with the publishers the Forwarding Office is in a 
position to maintain a \cry large stock of bound copies of the books 
most in demand, so that about Vj per cent of the volumes ordered can 
be supplied at once. 

The Library Office is supposed to oversee the operation of the 
libraries, but insufficient personnel and the long distances involved 
have rendered effective superintendence impossible. An attempt has 
therefore been made to appoint a local inspector for each province or 
county, paid by the State or province. This has been successful in only 
a few instances. 

In order to be able to understand and appreciate the activities of the 
public libraries of Norway, particularly the rural ones, the peculiar 
natural and domiciliary conditions of the country must be taken into 
account. Seventy-six per cent is composed of uninhabitable stretches of 
mountain and snow covered land. High rock wall-like ranges divide 
one valley from another; to the west and north, deep fjords cut far 
into the country^ and thousands of small islands lie along the whole 
length of coast Communication is rendered still more difficult by the 
small, scattered population. On an average, there are nine inhabitants 
to the sq. km., as against 8i in Denmark and 361 in England. The 
rural population exists as isolated families or small clusters of dwellings 
around individual farms. 

About 1200 state-aided public hbraries exist at present, with about 
1,516,000 volumes, of which 566,000 are in rural and 950,000 in town 
libraries. All of the 67 towns and practically all rural municipalities 
have public libraries, nearly all of which are the property of the com- 
munity. Their revenue is partly the local grant— usually by municipal 
vote — ^and partly the state contribution mentioned above. Various rural 
libraries also levy a subscription on borrowers. 

Usually, rural libraries are accommodated in some public building 
such as a school, parish hall or church, or in a building belonging to a 
young people’s association. Frequently, the accommodation provided is 
scarcely appropriate and in many cases it is not reserved exclusively for 
the library. Most of the town libraries also occupy one or more rooms 
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in a public building. In only eight of the larger towns are special 
librarj^ buildings found, but these suit present-day demands in cvcr>' 
respect. A very large modern building to house the main section of 
the Deichman Library, Oslo, is now under construction. 

The post of hbranan at all rural and most town hbraries is a part- 
time appointment only, not more than about one-fourth of the town 
hbraries being able to afford to pay a librarian a living wage. It is 
only at the largest town libraries that the staffs are in receipt of fairly 
satisfactory remuneration. Most of the workers arc men, but a con- 
siderable number of women — ^many trained abroad—is to be found in 
the town libraries, particularly the larger. 

There is no Norwegian library school and the consequent lack of 
advanced instruction has sent many, mainly women, to training schools 
abroad — ^to the United States in particular — ^for the instruction neces- 
sary for the higher posts. Nearly half of all foreign students at American 
hbrary schools come from Norway. Some of the larger town libraries 
accept pupils, who, in courses of a few months’ theoretical and practical 
instruction, are trained for library service. The courses promoted by 
the Library Office aim only at giving an elementary knowledge of li- 
brary work to the librarians of rural districts and to the assistants at 
the smaller town libraries. As the librarians of small public libraries, 
particularly the rural, are frequently teachers, it has been decided by 
law that at Teachers’ training colleges the pupils are to be given a short 
course of instruction in the organization and work of a public library. 

Our public libraries vary greatly in size, from a few thousand volumes 
to a few hundred, and, in consequence, organizadon and working 
methods differ. While most of the rural libraries work according to 
methods to which they have long grown accustomed, the newer systems 
imported from America have been applied to town libraries and to 
some rural libraries also. The Deichman Library since its reorganizadon 
on American principles has come to be looked upon as the example set 
for our town libraries. The training which so many Norwegians have 
received at American hbrary schools has also worked to the same end. 

The procedure in book purchase is for the libraries to draw up their 
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orders in duplicate, one copy being sent to the book dealer, the other 
first to the Library OioSce, whence it goes to the Forwarding Office for 
checking and the transmission o£ the books, duly bound, to the libraries 
concerned* 

The lending of books is on the open access system and the records 
are on cards, on the American system. The same method is also 
general in rural libraries but the old-fashioned plan of recording loans 
in a register still frequently prevails. 

In the year 1929-30, according to the reports of about 800 rural 
libraries and 74 town libraries, the total number of volumes loaned 
was 3477,000 of w'hich 686,000 were in rural districts. This gives a 
loan of only 1.24 volumes per inhabitant per annum. 

As the rural communes arc extensive, averaging 445 sq. km., most 
districts have several libraries, either a main library with branches or 
several independent libraries often without cooperation- The inhab- 
itants of rural communes adjoining towns are, on payment of a fee, 
frequently allowed access to the town library; no organized connection 
otherwise exists between rural and the larger libraries. For economic 
reasons, it has not been found possible to carry out any effective organi- 
zation on the lines, for example, of the Central Libraries in Denmark. 
In quite a number of coimtry districts and parishes, other libraries 
exist— particularly those run by young people’s associations. 

A far brighter picture is presented by the town libraries, where for 
1930-31 the average per inhabitant was 3.76, the highest figure (the town 
of Haxnar) being 10.27. 

About half of the town libraries have a reading room with a collec- 
tion of reference books, but rural and smaller town libraries have not 
had funds to establish reference sections. Fully appreciative of the im- 
portance of a good reference library, the Nors\ BiblioteJ^orening (Nor- 
wegian Library Association) has, with the assistance of public grants, 
recently established collections of reference books at certain libraries. 

The Music Library connected with the Bergen Public Library de- 
serves special mention. It contains Grieg’s manuscripts and correspond- 
ence;, besides his collection of music and of literature devoted to music. 
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The same library also accommodates, and has a reading room for, the 
important hbrary belonging to V estlandsf^e Blindejorbund (the West 
Norway Association for the Blind). 

In the comparatively short time during which modern library ideas 
have prevailed in Norway, our public hbraries have been so busy with 
new work that no opportunity has been afforded them of dealing with 
other tasks; moreover, they have not had the funds for comprehensive 
extension work. 

Interested librarians have delivered library lectures all over the 
country, pardy at the many People’s Academies and parriy at broad- 
casting stations; the Norwegian Library Associadon has also prepared, 
for educadonal purposes, lantern-slide lectures to be loaned for use at 
places where an effort is to be made on behalf of a public library. 

The four largest cities have libraries with branches, but most towns 
are so small that one library for each proves sufficient. In rural districts 
there is a demand for several libraries in each commune, and an attempt 
is being made to meet this demand by sub-libraries or distributing 
depots and by founding several independent libraries. 

In a country like Norway with its scattered population and dendcr 
economic resources, travelling libraries should prove a natural channel 
for the distribution of books. The Library Office sent out its first travel- 
ling library about 25 years ago and has since continued its labours in 
this respect. 

The travelling libraries have either a permanent stock of fifty volumes 
or they may be made up for the special requirements of the person 
renting the stock. A printed catalogue has been compiled (1932) of the 
available books, about 7,000 volumes, deposited in Oslo. From this col- 
lection loans are made to study-drcles maintained by country youths 
young industrial workers, temperance societies etc., of the special 
literature required. 

Besides these travelling libraries, the administration of which rests 
with the Library Office, the State maintains circulating collections for 
the use of the lighthouse and harbour services and for those engaged on 
road and railway construction. 
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The large mercantile marine has also striven to obtain reading matter. 
Statens Vandrebo\samlingen for Spmenn (The State Travelhng Li- 
brary for Seamen) administered by the Mercantile Marine Department 
of the Ministry* of Commerce has existed since 1910. Masters of Nor- 
wegian ships arc loaned cases gratis from the Head OflSce at Oslo and 
from Norwegian consulates in a number of ports abroad. It has been 
found difiScult, however, to keep a check on the cases loaned. More 
recently, therefore, on the initiative of Funnar Stenersen (of the For- 
warding Office) permanent libraries have been placed on board ships 
engaged on long voyages, and 153 libraries with about 34,000 volumes, 
all showing signs of extensive use, are now installed. The owners bear 
the major part of the cost, but recently a small contribution has been 
made by the State, 

The rural public libraries usually have a separate section for children’s 
literature, and in addition, about half the public elementary schools 
possess state-aided children’s collections. In the larger towns work is 
pursued more actively with children; here, again, the influence of 
America can be traced. This, with modern ideas of education, has con- 
tributed to bring children and the library into closer relations. The 
scope of this work has been greatest at the Deichman Library, Oslo, 
and at the Public Library at Bergen. The majority of town libraries 
have special lending departments for children and some despatch class 
libraries of 30 to 40 volumes to town schools. About one-third of the 
town libraries have separate reading rooms for children; a few also 
have a “fairy-tale room” for story-hours and lantern-slide lectures. In- 
struction is given in various town hbraries to classes as they leave the 
public elementary schools. 

The Norwegian Library Association has taken up the work of pro- 
viding hospitals with well arranged and carefuUy selected libraries. 

The Norwegian Library Association, founded in 1913, has a mem- 
bership of librarians, library officials, and men and women interested 
in library matters. The Association holds annual meetings and pub- 
hshes technical and educational matter to further the welfare of Nor- 
wegian libraries. 
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The olhcial organ of the public libraries, For Folk^oplysntng (six 
numbers annually), appeared in 1916 as a continuation of For Folf{e og 
Barnebok^samlinger (For Public and Children’s Libraries), 

under the editorship of the consulting librarian to the Ministry' for 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs. 
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PALESTINE 

BY S. SHUNAMI, 

JEWISH NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
JERUSALEM 


P ALESTINE is a country where many nations compete for 
influence, especially cultural influence. There is hardly a nation 
striving for influence beyond its own confines which has not 
its own cultural institution in Palestine. The many elementary 
and high schools, archaeological and religious institutions maintained 
by several nations of Europe and America show how great an interest 
the cultural world takes in this small section of Asia. Almost all these 
institutions try to diffuse their national culture among the population 
of the country. It is only natural that a certain kind of competition 
should take place between these institutions, and it is rather curious 
that the popular library has not come to occupy any place in their 
programme of cultural penetration. 

Although many of these institutions have their own libraries, and 
some of them have fine and rich collections, nevertheless they specialise 
mostly in Biblical, archaeological and religious subjects. Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that the foreign religious missions and cultural 
institutions in Palestine have not made much use of the idea of popular 
libraries. It must, however, be mentioned that some small club and 
association libraries, chiefly among the Christian population, have been 
helpful to their members. The activity of these libraries is, of course, 
limited to certain circles, and cannot be qualified as public libraries. 
The Mandatory Government has achieved a marvellous work of 
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popular education (chiefly among the Moslem population). Hundreds 
o£ elementary schools were founded in the last twelve years by the 
Mandatory Power and it is therefore all the more surprising that the 
public hbrary was absolutely excluded from its scheme of education. 
There is no popular hbrary to be found among any of the institutions 
under the Palestine Government. It is therefore easily understood that 
no library legislation exists in Palestine. 

Libraries have no interest for the overwhelming majority of the 
Arab masses owing to their illiteracy. Pohtics have almost a monopoly 
of the activities of the Arab intelligentsia and this seems to be the reason 
that, until now, only very few and very poor beginnings of popular 
libraries have been made among the Arabs. 

If there is any thin g in Palestine to be defined as a library movement, 
it is among the Jewish population. Learning and study arc prescribed 
as a fundamental duty in Jewish religion. The origin of Jewish libra- 
ries in Palestine is, like the origin of Jewish libraries in general, to be 
found in religion. In the Jewish Code of Law there is even a para- 
graph which may be considered as an obligation to collect books 
(Shulhan Aruk, Yoreh Deah §270). Great authorities of the JewiA 
religion make it a duty to lend books. Every Synagogue of importance 
considered it a matter of course to have a more or less large collection 
of books. These books were in the care of one or other of the members 
of the Synagogue who were worthy of the name Yodea Sefer (literally, 
a knower of books). Often the beadle was in charge of the 
library; he might sometimes be a Yodea Sefer himself. The people 
in charge had in many cases devised the system of cataloging and 
classification of their own, which was always primitive but sometimes 
practical. These libraries comprised only religious books, almost ex- 
clusively in the Hd)rew language. Such was the atuation in Palestine, 
in particular in Jerusalem, where the greatest part of the Jewish popu- 
lation lived, until the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

In December, 1874, a group of intellectuals called Maskilim founded 
the first secular library in Palestine. Great was the excitement among 
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the orthodox Jewish elements. How could such a profane msutution be 
called into being in the HoK City? The Rabbinate of Jerusalem laid 
an anathema on the first pi^pular librar> and this was renewed when 
occasion called for it. The first Jewish popular library in Palestine had 
a shon life. It could not exist in an atmosphere of narrow-minded 
religious persecution. 

About ten years later, another attempt at founding a library was 
made by young Jerusalem intellectuals, only to sustain a second failure. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century, the situation seemed to 
be ripe for another attempt and it was relatively successful. With the 
help of some devoted people in Palestine and abroad, a small public 
library with a reading room was established under the auspices of the 
fraternal order B'nai B*rith. The library was housed in a rented flat 
not fit for library purposes. The beginning of the twentieth century 
was marked in the history of Palestine libraries by the building of 
the Jerusalem Jewish Public Library, specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. This library had more than a local importance. Its existence cm 
couraged the intellectuals of other towns and Jewish colonies to try 
to establish libraries in their own localities and they had some success. 

The first secular Jewish hbrary of Jerusalem, even if only a popular 
library, bore within itself the seeds of the great idea of a Jewish 
National Library in connection with the Zionist Movement. It actually 
developed into this in the course of years with the help of the devoted 
bibliophile and great collector, who gave all his life and fortune to 
his ideal, the late Dr. Joseph Chasanowicz, a Russian-Jewish physician. 
The war brought stagnation to the library movement in Palestine. 
The post-war years mark a new epoch in the history of Palestine and 
also in the history of the popular libraries in this country. 

The recognition of Palestine as a Jewish National Home brought 
streams of Jewish people from all parts of the world. The majority of 
these immigrants were intellectuals. A conriderable number of them 
decided to become manual workers under the impulse of moral and 
Zionist interests. New blood entered the cultural veins of Palestine. 
Owing to these knowledge-seeking people, new libraries were estab- 
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lishcd in town and village, and the old ones doubled and trebled their 
stocks m a \ery short time. 

In the forefront of library establishment it was the labor class of 
Palestine that distinguished itself. There is no labor settlement with- 
out a relatively well selected collection of books at the disposal of the 
members of the settlement. The Federation of Jewish Labor m Pales- 
tine even maintained for a few years a travelling library, which was 
the first library of that kind in Palestine. 

There are now hundreds of small libraries in Palestine, the greater 
part of them founded in the last ten years. But if we define the term 
library as an organized collection of books we are obliged consider- 
ably to reduce this number. Only some of them have catalogues and of 
such, only a few have a passable catalogue. Even libraries comprising 
tens of thousands of books do not find it important and necessary to 
have a modern, well equipped catalogue worthy of the name, and 
a properly organized circulation. And this is because of the lack of 
trained library people. The only library in Palestine having a pro- 
fessionally trained staff is the Jewish National and University Library 
in Jerusalem. The director of this library, Dr. Hugo Bergmann, was 
the first in Palestine to realise the vital importance of having trained 
librarians. He sent a great number of his staff to the Paris Library 
School (under the auspices of the Ai.A.) and also arranged for a few 
of his staff to attend London and American Library Schools. 

The idea of improvement of library service through improvement of 
personnel proved here, too, an excellent method. The Jewish National 
and University Library, though it does not logically belong to this 
field of activity, devoted much time and energy to the general public 
in past years and is even now in touch with many villages and settle- 
ments in the country. But public opinion in Palestine has not yet 
appreciated the great importance of a professional training for the 
librarian. Public opinion in Palestine still holds to the conception of 
a Yodea Sefer making a fine librarian. Pardy it is the fault of 
the trained librarian who has not sufficiendy advocated his professional 
idea. 
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As was mentioned at the beginning of this article, Palestine has not 
the missionary who is an eager, popular librarian; neither has it the 
trained librarian who would act as a missionary for his profession. This 
absence at propaganda must also be held responsible for the neglect 
of children's needs in the libraries of Palestine, for despite the extraordi- 
nary efforts made in the cause of Jewish child education in the country, 
there arc no special libraries for children or children’s departments in 
public libraries. 

The lack of propaganda is the reason that even such Arabs and Jews 
as are seeking a better mutual understanding between the two peoples 
have not hitherto reahsed the extent to which the library — ^being, as it 
IS, above all considerations of politics, races and creeds, and being of 
international character — could exercise an influence in helping to secure 
that harmony w’hich the country needs so badly. 

We have good reason to prophesy a bright future for the libraries 
of Palestine, if the librarian will extend his professional activities outside 
the library and will succeed in making it understood to the Palestinian 
public that libraries are as important a public duty as any part of edu- 
cation, and that a library deserves this name only when it is properly 
organized. 
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PANAMA 

BY OCTAVIO MENDEZ PEREERA, 
FORMERLY SECRETARY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TRANSLATED BY DR. WINTHROP H. CHENERY, 
LIBRARIAN OF WASHINCTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


T here are two classes of public libraries in the Republic 
of Panama: city libraries and popular libraries of national 
character. 

In the first class the most important are those which oper- 
ate in the cities of Panama and Colon, each possessing more than 
twenty thousand volumes. At the present time these cities are trying to 
widen the radius of activity of their libraries by means of better organi- 
zation and clas^cation of services. 

The libraries of national character comprise the popular school 
libraries distributed among the more important villages of the country. 
These libraries are already more than ninety in number and constitute 
dynamic centers which are playing a great role in the culture of the 
people of Panama. They were established by a decree in the year 1924 
“to have the charaacr of institutions for the extenaon of the schools 
and to serve as centers of attraction for the people in general, so that 
they may become, to use John Dewey’s expresaon, springs and not 
ponds.” Although intended for the immediate services of the schools 
these libraries ^ce thdr beginning have been open to the general pub- 
lic and on certain conditions the books may circulate. 

Among the more important of these popular school libraries are those 
of the Rural Normal School of the city of David, of the Rural Normal 
School of the dty of Aguadulce, and the Public School of Penonom£ 
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and o£ the National Institute of the city of Panama. The latter pos- 
sesses more than fifteen thousand volumes classified on the Dewey 
decimal system combined with the author-table of C. A. Cutter. 

In addition to the above mentioned libraries one may include in the 
number of popular libraries the National Archives, where are kept 
important documents relative to the history of the Isthmus and the 
libraries of the Panama Academy of History, the Panama Academy 
of Language and the Boli\ar Society of Panama, all of which are in 
process of formation. The Rotary Club also is endeavoring at the 
present time to organize a children’s library for the children of the 
capital city. 

Since the year 1925 there has been established in the Republic of 
Panama Dia del Ubro (Book Day) “with the object of awakening the 
habit of readmg and of encouraging private cooperation for the de- 
velopment of the school libraries of the country.” The Dia del Ubro 
is observed each year on the last Saturday of August, and on this day 
lectures and literary criticisms are given, collections of books are made 
from house to house, prizes are awarded for reading competitions 
announced the year before, etc. 

As may be seen, the movement for the development of popular 
libraries is hardly more than begun in Panama, but at the present time 
it seems to be moving in the right direction and already forms a part 
of the system of public instruction. There will soon be added to this 
library movement the school cinema, promoted by means of coopera- 
tive societies. 
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BY MARIA ADELA GARCETE, PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE, 
HIGH SCHOOL OF THE COLEGIO INTERNACIONAL 
TRANSLATED BY MILES O. PRICE, 

LAW LIBRARIAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I N ASUNCION is the Biblioteca Goday, named for its founder. 
It is very rich in historical works and is open every afternoon, 
but no books are loaned for home use. 

The Colegio Naciond, Faculty of Law, and the Normal 
School, have their own libraries, which loan books to their students and 
faculty for a period of from three to eight days. The primary schools 
have children’s hbraries, where the children meet to read. 

The National Council of Education has a rich library which loans 
books to all the teachers of the republic. Loans are made for a maxi- 
mum of one month. Books are circulated by mail. 

The Carnegie Foundation has an English hbrary, which has been 
placed in charge of the Colegio Intayiacioncd and loans books upon 
a deposit of one hundred pesos, legal tender. 

The Escuela Artigas, supported and established by the Government 
of Uruguay, possesses a good library, which loans books to students, 
alumni and faculty. 

There exists the nucleus of a public library, organized by Professor 
Cosme Ruiz Diaz, exiled because of his extremist ideas. 

In addition to those mentioned, the Gimnasio Paraguayo, the Semu 
nario Conciliar, the Escuela Militar, etc., have libraries for members. 

There are similar libraries in the interior in similar centers; normal 
schools, national schools, primary schools, and so forth. 
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BY HERRICK B. YOUNG, 
LIBRARIAN, AMERICAN COLLEGE, TEHERAN 


W HEN one considers the faa that only between ten and 
fifteen per cent of Persia’s total population of 12,000,000 
is literate, one can understand why there is as yet very 
little interest in library science. The forward steps in 
the past ten years are worth mention, however. 

With the great increase in education throughout the entire country, 
much more interest has been evidenced in reading. The largest library 
in the nation is that of the American College of Teheran, which has 
grown from 2,000 to almost 20,000 within the past four years. The 
library of the Persian parliament is next in size with about 15,000 
volumes. The rapid growth of this library has been slowed down 
enormously during the past year because of the fall in value of Persian 
currency, m a k i n g purchase of books from abroad almost impossible. 

Only a few hundred books are published annually in the entire 
land. Most of these are translations of European and American writers 
and textbooks for the schools. Thus the acej^uisition of Persian and 
Arabic volumes by any library is a slow process. Book stores are few and 
carry only from 200 to 300 volumes at any one time. 

Persia’s libraries at present may be divided into four classes: privately 
owned collections of rare Persian and Arabic books and manuscripts, 
which are uncataloged and inaccessible to other than the personal 
friends of the owners; a few rental libraries in the four or five larger 
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cities, carrying a limited number o£ translations of European and Amer- 
ican authors; libraries in connection with foreign institutions such as 
the American Mission and the English Bank; and governmental li- 
braries in connection with Parliament and the Ministry of Education. 

With the return of several Persians from Europe and America to 
positions of pro min ence in government educational circles and the 
increasing usefulness of the library of the Aanerican Q>llegc of Teheran, 
more and more interest is being shown in hbraries by government 
officials. Assistants in the American College library spent the past 
summer holiday classifying the small libraries of the government Law 
School and the government Military School, according to the Dewey 
Decimal System. This year for the JErst time a full time librarian has 
been appointed for the Higher Normal School, the president of which 
institution has just returned from graduate study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Although this librarian has never had specific training in 
library science he has studied in America and with the aid of the 
hbrarian and assistants of the American College of Teheran he is 
organising that library properly. 

A visit to the private libraries of the Persian collectors of valuable 
manuscripts is a nightmare for a librarian. Cast into corners and 
heaped on the floor at aU sorts of angles one sees books and manu- 
scripts under layers of dust. The owner, alone, has a vague idea as 
to where any particular book might be, of course. A 700-year old copy 
of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi is pulled from beneath a table leg, 
where it has been serving a useful purpose to level the unevenness 
caused by the wavy mudbrick floor. 

The return viat of one of these bibliophiles to the Library of the 
American College was equally amusing. Totally unimpressed by the 
orderly array of volumes on classified shelves, he kept asking to see 
“old books.” When told that acquisitions were governed not by age 
or rareness but by usefulness to the student body, he turned up his 
nose and soon took his departure. 

Unfortunately the volumes of the Parliament Library, that of the 
Mioistry of Education and those of the various mosques and shrines 
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are not for circulation. One is allowed to visit the libraries at certain 
hours and use the books in the small reading room, but under no condi- 
tion to take volumes away. Here, too, the classification system is based 
on order of acquisition rather than subject arrangement. As a result, 
the ABC code boo\ is between a monumental volume on Russian 
drama and Browne’s A year among the Persians. The library of the 
Ministry of Education contains an excellent collection of volumes in 
Russian, which has proved a boon to White Russian refugees, espe- 
cially in the winter, when they are always glad of a few chairs in a 
warm room where they may forget their present difficulties in reading 
of the glories of the old regime. 

As more and more schools are adopting modern library methods, 
and Persians are returning from abroad where they have been used 
to orderly shelves, there seems litde doubt that the next decade will 
sec rapid strides in library development in ancient Iran. 

Obviously there has not as yet been any sort of legislation concern- 
ing libraries nor is there any sort of association of librarians. Library 
periodicals in the vernacular will not come into being until there are 
more libraries and librarians. 
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I 

BY DR. JORGE BASADRE, 

LIBRARIAN, UNUrERSITY OF LIMA 

A LTHOUGH cultivated Peruvians are fond of reading and have, 
/\ general, a natural gift for speaking and writing, library 
r service has not really arrived in Peru. The libraries are 

scarce and buildings are old and inappropriate. The posi- 
tions in them are given and taken mainly for political or personal 
reasons. The circulation of books is undeveloped. Cataloguing and 
classification exist in an empirical form. Rural, children’s, school and 
hospital libraries remain unknown. 

Libraries belong mostly to the government but there is no special 
section devoted to them in the Ministry of Education. The largest 
library of the country is the National Library of Lima. Approximate 
calculations give it about 90,000 to 95,000 volumes. Many of them are 
of enormous importance to Peruvian and Hispanic American history 
and some are also rare books and incunabula. The library has a reading 
room which is open in the afternoons of working days to anybody 
except children younger than 15 years. 

A litde more active is the University Library, also at Lima. The 
number of its books is only 40,000 to 45,000 and they are of less his- 
torical and bibliographical importance than those of the National 
Library, but they are catalogued after a fashion. Furthermore, it pub- 
lishes a bibliographical bulletin and periodical lists of new accessions 
and periodical^ indexes, and also circulates its books among the pro- 
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fessors and students. Unfortunately, the instability of the political situa- 
tion produces frequent interruptions in the whole university life. 

Other libraries of scholarly importance in Lima are those of the 
Geographical Society, the Engineering School, the Engineering Society. 
A group of ladies formed several years ago a library for themselves in 
an institution of social importance named Entre Nous. In Rimac, a 
district of the city of Lima, a municipal library was recendy opened. 
Among the provincial cities, the municipal library of Arequipa is per- 
haps the best. The ecclesiasdcal archives in Lima, Arequipa, Trujillo 
and elsewhere keep invaluable sources for the history of Hispanic 
America. 


II 

BY FORREST B. SPAULDING, 

FORMER DIRECTOR DE BIBLIOTECAS Y 
MUSEOS ESCOLARES, PERU 

[In 1920 the Republic of Peru passed a new education law to inaugu- 
rate which a group of educators from the United States were appointed 
to administrative posts under the Peruvian Minister of Education. 
Forrest B. Spaulding, now librarian of the Des Moines Public Library, 
was appointed Director of Libraries and School Museums and left the 
United States for Lima, Peru late in 1920. An account of the libraries 
in Peru at that time is to be found in an article by him entided “South 
America and Library Progress” in the April 15, 1922 number of the 
Library Journal. Mr. Spaulding writes to the editor of this volume as 
follows:] 

“Unfortunately, shortly after the American educators reached Lima, 
the country suffered a serious depression, brought about by the world- 
wide surplus of her two principal export crops — ^sugar and cotton. 
Plans which were made on paper and approved by the government 
for a nation-wide system of school libraries were never put into effect 
because the money was not available. 
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“The Biblioteca Escolar y Adnunistrativa del Peru was created by 
decree of President Augusto B. Leguia, April 9, 1921, and provides for 
grouping, under one central administration, all libraries in the schools 
and colleges of Peru, as well as all of the separate libraries in the various 
offices of the Government. The plan provides for a joint or union 
catalog of the books in these separate libraries, and the interchange of 
books between them. As far as I know, however, these plans were 
never carried out, although in 1922 a reglamento or code of rules was 
published by the Minister of Education in an attempt to bring about 
some uniformity of practices in the cataloging and methods of use of 
the various libraries. Some of these independent libraries, which would 
have become a part of this hbrary system, particularly the National 
Library in Lima, contain many notable works, as well as unknown 
resources generally unavailable because of the lack of adequate cata- 
loging. 

“To a lesser extent the same thing is true of the libraries of the learned 
societies in Lima in which some of the collections are remarkably 
complete. 

“Senor Carlos Arellano Ibanez, the librarian of the Geographical 
Society at Lima, has made some progress in an adaptation of the Dewey 
Decimal scheme of classification, parts of which were printed and pub- 
lished in 1922. 

“The library of San Marcos University, an institution which dates 
from 1551, was at the time I was in Peru the most usable of the libra- 
ries in the country. 

“With the exception of the books in one of the special hall^ the entire 
library is cataloged, over-cataloged, one might say, though not classified 
by subjects. First there is what corresponds to an accession record of 
the entire library, in which each book is given its number in consecu- 
tive order. Printed author catalogs in book form exist for the books 
in the main hall and one of the special halls. There is no method of 
keeping these up to date. Fifty separate subject catalogs cover the 
books in the main hall. All but eight of these contain, in alphabetical 
order by authors, sheets listing the books, roughly dasafied under 
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broad subject headings. The remaining eight contain the entire list of 
pamphlets arranged alphabetically by authors making it practically 
impossible to locate any pamphlet material on a given subject. (It should 
here be added that during the lifetime of the present custodians, any 
pamphlet of the present date is likely to be remembered and found. 
The memory of a Peruvian for such details is astounding. I know one 
instance of a man who has had charge of the archives of a large gov- 
ernment department, who can unerringly recall from memory a letter 
filed under date of receipt, five or ten years back.) 

*To borrow a book from the San Marcos University library is not 
difficult, providing one can prove that one is entitled to the privilege. 
Merely a signature written in a book kept for that purpose is required. 
Card records of any sort do not meet with favor in Peru. All library 
records, mcluding catalogs, circulation records, etc. are from choice 
kept in books. 

“The ancient University of Cuzco, of which a North American, Dr. 
Albert Geisecke, has been the Rector for ten years past, also possesses 
a fine library especially rich in Latin works. This library is at present 
uncataloged. During the past few years many small public libraries 
have been started due to local inioative, in various parts of Peru, 
distant from the capital. Though these are small, poorly selected, and 
generally uncataloged, the interest in them is great, and time and 
money are all that are needed for their development. That such local 
initiative exists in spite of the efforts made in Lima to control abso- 
lutely from the capital, all educational institutions in the Republic, 
is an encouraging sign. 

“There is no one who knows just what treasures the national library 
now contains. The stupendous task of cataloging the collection is 
slowly proceeding, having been courageously undertaken by the present 
librarian. Dr. A. B. Deustua. But unless the Peruvian government ap- 
propriates money for this task, it seems likely never to be accomplished.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

ABSTRACT OF ARTICLE BY 
GABRIEL A. BERNARDO, 

LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES, 

MANILA 


E \RLY libraries in the Philippines were chiefly those estab- 
lished by the Spanish religious orders in the last years o£ the 
^ sixteenth century and .the early ones of the seventeenth. In 
Manila alone there were eleven of these libraries, with alto- 
gether nearly ninety thousand volumes. They are spoken of as "'semi- 
public” indicating that they were used to some extent by outsiders. In 
1780, by a royal decree, the Red Sociedad Economtca de Amigos del 
Pats was organized to print and distribute pamphlets and other Htera- 
ture on agricultural and economic topics. This society had a small 
collection of books. There were other special libraries, including the 
Museo-Biblioteca de Pilipinas (1891), one of whose officers had the 
title of "‘librarian” and which published a bulletin, the first library 
periodical in the Philippines. Its director, Don Pedro Alejandro 
Paterno, did considerable work toward the establishment of a real 
public library. 

These libraries ceased to exist even before the end of the Spanish 
regime, and the modern library idea owes its inception in the Philip- 
pines to American educational pioneers. Between 1898 and 1902, the 
American public school system was widely introduced by the military 
government and for almost every school a collection of books was pro- 
vided for the free use of the school population. The first school library, 
however, was not formally organized until 1907 by Mrs. Lois S. Osborn, 
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a teacher in a provincial high school. The director of the Bureau of 
Education appointed a school library committee in 1911. School hbra- 
ries were open to the general pubhc later and at present are the only 
reading centers in many Philippine communities. In December 1931 
there were 4,919 elementary school libraries containing over two imb 
lion books. 

At the same time with the establishment of the school system, the 
American Circulating Library Association of Manila opened, in 1900, 
a small subscription library, which, in 1901, passed to government 
control 

In 1909 it became part of the Philippine Library, consisting of a 
consolidation of all government collections. On February 4, 1916, how- 
ever, the Philippine Legislature passed an act establishing the Philip- 
pine Library and Museum, a consohdation of several government 
departments including the Philippine Library, and in 1916 a reorgani- 
zation act transferred the library and museum to the Department of 
Justice^ in which connection it has been given duties not usually asso- 
ciated with libraries, such as the public enforcement of the new mar- 
riage law. This library, however, estabhshed deposit and branch hbraries 
in Manila and in the province^ and included a Legislative Research 
Office whose services to the Legislature were valuable, not to speak of 
its function as depository of the official archives of foreign government 
documents and also of all printed works copyrighted in the Philippines. 
In recognition of all this work, its name was changed to National 
Library in 1928, 

The growth of true public libraries has been retarded by the vague- 
ness of library legislation and inadequacy of financial support. The 
National Library has only three city branches, 12 provincial branches 
and 3 deposit stations. Those in the city barely meet the needs of its 
reading population. 

In Manila there are also four special libraries with public library 
features. The Military Information Diviaon Library of the U. S. Army 
welcomes the general public for reference work. The Library of the 
Philippine Assembly, now merged in the Legislative Reference Di- 
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vision o£ the National Library, has become completely public. The 
libraries of the Supreme Court and the Attorney General’s Office grant 
special privileges to those engaged m legal studies. The Library of the 
Bureau of Science is legally the scientific division of the National 
Library but it is practically independent in organization and service. As 
early as 1910, it was described by competent librarians as ‘‘the best sci- 
entific collection in the Orient.” It serves all scientific workers in the 
Philippine Islands. Its rapid growth is largely due to its late librarian, 
Miss Mary Polk, who served it from 1903 until her death in 1924. 

The Library of the University of the Philippines, which completed 
a half-million dollar building in 1930, is also serving scholars outside 
of its immediate constituency and is thus becoming an agency of public 
service. 

Beginning in 1914, courses in library economy were offered in the 
University and in 1916 a regular curriculum in library science was 
introduced. It has now become a college course leading to the degree 
of B.S. in library science. Many students have also been sent to Ameri- 
can library schools. In 1932, 301 graduates of the University had com- 
pleted the courses in the Department of Library Science. 

In government libraries, under civil service rules, appointments are 
decided by examination. The number of successive candidates since 
1903 is 75. 

In 1923 the Philippine Library Association was organized and in 
1929 it became a member of the International Federation of Library 
Associations. A general convention was held in May 1931 at the new 
Univeraty library building. 

Among other local organizations, the most active is the Library Club 
of the University of the Philippines, organized in 1926, which has 
already accomplished much in developing hbrary consciousness among 
its members and the public in general. It publishes a small organ— ^e 
Library Mirror. Other library periodicals have mosdy been short-lived. 
The bulletin, mentioned abov^ survived only seventeen monthly 
issues (1895-1896). The Philippine Library Bulletin appeared monthly 
from September, 1912 to August, 1916. 
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The Philippines need greatly a library survey, conducted by experts, 
preliminary to a general revision, amendment or repeal of existing 
library legislation and its replacement by a comprehensive library law 
providing for adequacy and continuity of financial support and ad- 
herence to the merit system of appointment. 
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P OLISH libraries date from the Xlth century. Of those now 
in existence four were founded before the XVth century, one 
in the XVth. The first large public hbrary was founded in 
the XVIIIth century in Warsaw, through the sacrifice and 
financial support of the bishop Andrzej Zatuski and his brother Joseph. 
This library was by law entitled to one copy of every book printed 
in Poland. About the year 1750 the collection contained 200,000 vol- 
umes. After the partition of Poland the Zatuski Library was carried 
away to Russia, but under the terms of the Riga treaty it was partly 
restored in 1921. 

Near the end of the XVIIIth century the library of the University of 
Cracow (Krakow), the so-called Bibljotel^a Jagiellonsf(a, became to 
some extent a public library. In Russian Poland the status of libraries 
was very uncertain, Carnegie understood this, for when he was asked 
why he founded no libraries in Poland as he had in other European 
countries, he replied that he had no suflScient guarantee that such 
libraries would not be carried away to Russia. 

Political conditions explain, too, why private libraries (including 
libraries owned by scientific and social organizations) have been so 
important. They were founded often on the basis of very old collec- 
tions made during the period of political dependence for the rescue of 
Poland’s literary treasures. 
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Since the restoration of Poland’s independence — ^in 1918 — ^libraries 
have been increasing rapidly. In 1928 the National Library was founded 
in Warsaw, for the collection and preservation of Poland’s intellectual 
output, of foreign material dealing with Poland, and of foreign litera- 
ture indispensable for the development of Polish science. During its 
first five years, the National Library collected about 500,000 volumes 
and now ranks third, after the libraries of the University of Warsaw 
(756,632 volumes) and the University of Cracow (556,222 volumes). 
In close touch with the National Library is the Bibliographical In- 
stitute. 

Statistics disclose two types of Polish libraries— scientific and popular. 
In general, dty public libraries are a combination of the two. The 
term scientific library, as used here, docs not lend itself to precise defini- 
tion. It usually means a library for students, often in a special field. 
Some are general scientific collections, some are archives. All serve 
serious readers but they do nothing to attract new readers. Taken 
together, these scientific libraries, which number 451, contain upward 
of ten million volumes. 

Public libraries have a total of 6,163,590 volumes; school libraries 
7,028,000. In point of libraries possessing more than 100,000 volumes, 
Poland in 1930 occupied seventh place among the nations, having 
twenty-seven libraries above this size. With relation to her population 
she occupies eighth place. 

The real development of Polish public libraries dates from the fourth 
decade of the XIXth century and is closely linked with educational 
development and the country’s dramatic political history. Political con- 
ditions prevented the creation of a systematic network of popular 
libraries (already dreamed of in the 1850’s) and made it necessary that 
all public libraries be sponsored by organizations which often appeared 
to have nothing in common with education. 

State libraries in the German and Russian parts of Poland had 
denationalizing aims; for a long time the book was an instrument and 
a weapon. That is why in addition to the known libraries there were 
clandestine ones. 
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In German Poland the Association of Popular Reading Rooms 
(Towarzystwo Czyteln Ludowych)^ founded in 1880, played an im- 
portant role in the development of public and popular hbrarics, while 
the Association of Popular Education (Towarzystwo Oswiaty 
Ludowej), founded in 1872, was brought to ruin by the Germans. In 
Russian Poland a similar role was played by the society Pols\a Macierz 
Sz\olna, and by the hbraries of the Warsaw Charity Association 
{Warszaws\ie Towarzystwo DobroczynnoSct)^ founded in 1861. This 
last still exists as the Association of Polish Libraries {Towarzystwo 
Biblpte\ FowszechnycK), 

The war ruined many national collections, especially in the Eastern 
part of the country. Difficult problems faced the Polish nation: to 
restore losses and to reorganize collections left in great disorder by 
Russians, Germans and Austrians. It is felt, too, to be a national duty 
to create new institutions to meet actual needs and to reach the level of 
those other countries which have not been beset by difficulties and inter- 
ruptions as has Poland. 


When Poland’s independence was restored a projected library act 
was drafted by specialists. But up to this writing it has been impossible 
to secure parliamentary action and put it into effect. Nevertheless the 
library movement is active and is directed by the Ministry of Education 
through the Department of Adult Education, working in close contact 
with but independently of the Department of Libraries in the Scientific 
Division of the same Ministry. The work of the Ministry is directed 
toward providing financial support for libraries and for organizations 
with libraries; organizing conferences for planning library develop- 
ment; collecting library statistics. 

The Polish Library Association is also a factor in the development 
of a national library policy. It brings together librarians from public 
and from scientific libraries. The Association founded a Center of 
Information which is active in two ways: (i) It gives information on 
books^ increase of voluntary reading, etc, (It has issued an annotated 
catalog containing 5,000 carefully selected titles.) (2) It organizes the 
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sale of library reprints, based on foreign samples and adapted to Polish 
needs. 

There are special courses for the training of librarians, organized by 
the Ministry of Education, the Polish Libraries Association and, finally, 
m a three-year school attached to the Free University of Poland as a 
section of the School of Social Work. 

To understand Polish hbrary accomplishment during the short period 
since independence, one must glance at some statistics. There are today 
8,526 public hbraries (the total number of libraries in Poland is 35,000). 
Before 1900 there were only 314 pubhc libraries. The following table 
shows the number of libraries founded m each of ten selected years; 
1901 1905 igio 1915 1920 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

21 80 78 33 251 695 786 889 827 852 

It should be remembered that in proportion to the growth of libraries 
the number of trained librarians has increased. The level of Polish 
libraries is very uneven, however, in different parts of the country. 

The greatest number of libraries is to be found in the southern and 
central districts, the smallest number in the east. This matches, roughly, 
the density of population. 

The hbraries of central Poland are admittedly the best; they have 
more books and more readers than any others. More than 88% of our 
public libraries, with 67.9% of the volumes, belong to social organiza- 
tions which thus play a very important role in library development. 
Local government institutions own only 2.7% of existing libraries but 
their book stock amounts to 14.3%. 

Three great social organizations with long histories play an im- 
portant part in the life of Polish public libraries, though less so now 
than in days of dependence. They are: The Association of Popular 
Reading Rooms (Tou/arzystwo Czyteln Ludowych) with 765 libraries, 
including 51 centers for traveling libraries; The Association of Popular 
Schools {Towarzystwo Sz\oly Ludowej) with 471 libraries, including 85 
centers for traveling libraries; and Pols\a Macierz Sz\olna, with 1251 
libraries, including 37 traveling library centers. 

Other organizations worth mentioning are The Association of 
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Workers’ Universities, with its traveling library center, and The Pro- 
fessional Union of Railway Workers [Zwiqze\ Zawodowy Kolejarzy), 
the most important of our trade unions founded in 1915, having its 
own headquarters building which houses a traveling library stock of 
166,110 volumes from which collections are sent to 80 stations. 

The State owns 34% of public libraries, and parishes and other re- 
ligious communities, 3%. 

Public libraries of from 1,000 to 5,000 volumes number 1,024, with 
over two million volumes; from 5,000 to 10,000, 109, with 747,105 vol- 
umes; over 10,000, 58, with 1,538,398. Statistics showing distribution of 
public libraries indicate that the percentage of rural hbraries is too small 
when one considers the distinctly agricultural character of our country. 

Public libraries serving only their immediate localities form 95.3% 
of the total number; those serving the commumty and also sending out 
traveling collections, 3.6%; traveling hbrary centers, 1.1%. 

In the districts of Lodz, Bedzin, Warsaw and Wioclawek libraries arc 
developed furthest and most systematically. 

School library standards are constantly advancing and it sometimes 
happens that a school library serves in the absence of a public library. 
There are now 23,084 public school libraries with 3441,693 volumes. 
This means that 92.5% of our public schools are furnished with hbraries. 
There are 662 libraries in professional schools; 1,322 in secondary 
schools; and 348 in normal schools. 

The State is also promoting the spread of popular libraries for 
soldiers. There are now more than a thousand of these collections, 
totaling over half a million volume^ exclusively for soldiers. Their aim 
is largely educational. Moreover, the Polish White Cross from its 
central office despatches book collections to soldiers* clubs organized 
by it. 

The State, from various central offices, supplies books to prisons, 
hospitals and other state institutions. 

Poland has about 33,000,000 inhabitants on 388,390 kilometers of land. 
Polish libraries comprise 73.7% of all the libraries in Poland; Ukrainian, 
144%; White-Ruthenian, 0,5%; Russian, 0.3%; Czechoslovakian, 0.1%; 
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Lithuanian, 0.7%; German, 1-5%; Yiddish and Hebrew, 8.8%. The 
German, Russian, Yiddish and Hebrew hbraries are much better sup- 
plied with books than the Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Lithuanian 
ones, the reason being that they have a richer literature and perhaps 
fewer financial diflSculties. 

The hbraries of the national minorities are owned by social organiza- 
tions, except for two Ukrainian libraries owned by local government 
board institutions. Religious communities own 39 Ukrainian, 28 Yid- 
dish and Hebrew hbraries; several individuals have large libraries in 
languages of the minorities. Also, in larger Polish libraries there are 
special collections in languages of those national minorities represented 
among the local population. 

The leading public libraries are in the following larger towns: 
Bydgoszcz, Lodz, Piock, Poznan, Torun, Wilno, Lwow, Kalisz and 
Wioclawek. The public library of the city of Warsaw is one of the 
finest and best arranged. This library has been proposed as the center 
of a whole network of libraries for Warsaw. It was founded in 1909 
from private funds, the building being specially erected for its purpose. 

Access is free to all, though for the last two year^ as a result of the 
financial crids, a small entrance fee has been charged. The hbrary is 
open 78 hours a week and every day except Sundays and holidays. At 
the end of the year 1929 it contained 204486 volumes. Its budget is 
294^67 zloty ^ yearly. The lending department makes a small charge; it 
is open 24 hours a day, 6 days a week, contains 17,190 volumes, has 
2,873 riders and issues 27,000 books a year. 

The Warsaw Public library has several departments in different 
parts of the dty and a reading room for children which serves as a 
model for other libraries in Poland. It helps in training librarians for 
this type of work. 

It is not surprising that the percentage of modern public Hbrary 
buildings in Poland is small. All local and state authority has been 
direaed toward the building of schools and government institutions. 

*Thc zloty is wordi a Iitde more than deven cents at present. — 'Editor, 
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ALTHOUGH the library raovement in its most modern aspects 
/\ may be considered as including in Puerto Rico only the 
Carnegie Library, the idea o£ public libraries and enthusiasm 
therefore are not new in the island. 

In the first quarter of the XIXth century there already existed in San 
Juan the hbrary of the Dominican Convent. The Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country possessed a select library, some of the volumes 
of which are now in the Puertorican Atheneum and others in the 
Carnegie Library. Alejandro Tapia y Rivera and other men of his day, 
lovers of learning, founded the Reading Cabinet in Ponce in 1870. The 
Bar Association, the Supreme Court and the Bishopric always had good 
special libraries. The same is true of the present Supreme Court and 
of the Puertorican Atheneum. 

The first municipal library in the island was founded in Mayaguez 
in 1873. On March 15, 1874, it opened its doors to the pubhc, the first 
librarian being Don Francisco del Castillo. 

The Municipal Library of San Juan was inaugurated October 16, 
1880. Of Don Ramon Santaella, the first librarian, Fernandez Juncos 
says: “This gentleman took up the task of collecting books with such 
enthusiasm that he gave no peace to the inhabitants of San Juan and 
nearby towns until they voluntarily rendered bibliographic service. 
Amusing anecdotes of the diligent work of Santaella are still related.” 
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The Municipal Library of Ponce was founded in 1890 with the 
books of the aforesaid Reading Cabinet, the private collection of Don 
Miguel Rosich, and other purchased or donated volumes. 

But the most worthy effort made in this island and the one having 
the most important consequences, commenced with the Insular Library 
established under that name in 1903. It was installed in quarters in 
the old Provincial Deputies Building, the one where the Department 
of Agriculture and Labor and the Museum of Puerto Rico are at 
present located. 

Under the wise direction of the distinguished master of Puertorican 
letters, Dr. Manuel Fernandez Juncos, eflSciently aided by a young 
American, Sloan D. Watkins by name, and encouraged in his efforts 
by the support and enthusiasm of a noble character, James L. Dunlevy, 
the Insular Library made in its progress a true change of front and 
was converted into a modern instituuon whose activities were such as 
pertain to institutions of that class throughout the world. 

All the books were either classified or the classification had been 
revised, for the former hbrarian, Mr. Louis Weisberg, or his prede- 
cessor, Mr. R. A. Van Middledyck, or both of them (the latter being 
the author of a history of Puerto Rico) had made a classification and 
catalogue which, if not wholly utilized was without doubt an effort 
worthy of mention. The books were already in free circulation when 
Dr. Fernandez Juncos and Mr. Watkins embarked on their task. 

The books were classified, or the classification revised, accordmg to 
the Dewey system and were catalogued following the Cutter system 
of a dictionary catalogue prepared on cards, the greater part of which 
were furnished by the Congressional Library at Washington, D. C. 
These cards were prepared for books in English, and their general plan 
was followed by the cataloguer of the Insular Library in preparing 
them for books in Spanish. 

Next came the endeavors of Mr. Dunlevy, Agustin Navarrete 
(then trustees of the Insular Library), and Dr. Manuel Fernandez 
Juncos, who sought the personal influence of ex-Governor Arthur 
Yager for the purpose of getting a Carnegie Library for Puerto Rico. 
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A most valuable aid in this respect was rendered by Capt. R. J. Van 
Deuscn, then private secretarj^ of Governor Yager. 

These efforts, and those previously made by Dr. Francisco del Valle 
Atiles and other Puertoricans were successful, thanks to the joint action 
of Governor Yager, a personal friend of Mr. Carnegie, and of our Legis- 
lative Assembly, then presided over by Messrs. Jose de Diego and Luis 
Sanchez Morales, who formed part of the library committee who nego- 
tiated the matter of the new building, for the construction of which — 
entrusted to Ramon Carbia, a Puertorican engineer of note — ^the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York donated the sum of $100,000. The 
building stands in a lot measuring 6,000 square meters and the official 
inauguration of the Carnegie Library took place on July 27, 1916. 

Story telling classes have been established for children, as well as 
a system of traveling libraries and postal book service whereby books 
are sent to all parts of the island, upon payment of postage in the 
latter case, by the applicants. In this way the Library has over 5,000 
books in circulation outside of San Juan. The recent cyclone did con- 
siderable harm to our traveling library system, many books in these 
collections having been lost or badly damaged. 

The library personnel is composed of 20 employees, including the 
librarian and the janitors. At present it has nearly 50,000 volumes, and 
is used widely by both Spanish and English speaking people, the aver- 
age number of visitors being about 200 daily, and the average yearly 
circulation, including books issued at the library to visiting patrons, 
those sent through parcel post and those circulated through our travel- 
ing libraries, being about 85,900. 

Next to the Carnegie Library in importance there are the municipal 
libraries of San Juan, Ponce, Mayagiiez, Yauco (possessing its own 
building especially constructed), and others of minor rank. Public read- 
ing rooms also exist in different towns of the island, supported out of 
municipal funds. There are, beades, in Guayama and Fajardo, libra- 
ries called municipal school libraries because their collections or service, 
or both, partake more of the nature of a school library, although they 
arc supported out of municipal funds, no legislation having been 
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enacted levying a municipal school tax, wherefore we may technically 
consider them as municipal libraries. There arc also some school libra- 
ries established by the Department of Education in several towns of 
the island. 

Although these latter are scarcely true modern libraries as yet, an 
active and optimistic spirit is noticeable on the part of those entrusted 
with their management. 

There are also subscription libraries like the Miller Book Shop, at 
San Juan, and the Libreria Rojas, at Santurce, where many good books 
both in the English and Spanish languages arc used by a considerable 
number of readers. 

To make the operation of the public library more effective as regards 
the culture of the island, the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Library 
has under consideration a plan to associate the municipal and school 
libraries of the different towns of the island with the Carnegie Library 
as distributing stations of the latter. 
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I N OSDER to understand properly the hbrary position in South 
Africa, it would be necessary to deal with the history of the 
country, its physical features, the unequal distribution and fluc- 
tuating nature of its population, and the psychology of its people 
to an extent which space, apart from other considerations, forbids. 

The population of South Africa consists of about 8^ million people, 
one and one half million whites and seven million Bantu and coloured 
people. The area of the country is 472,347 square miles. The country 
is divided into four provinces, viz. the Cape, 276,966 square miles, the 
Transvaal, 1 10450 square miles, the Orange Free State, 49,647 square 
miles and Natal, 35,284 square miles. The central government takes 
charge of all larger affairs, including higher education, and the four 
provincial administrations have charge of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, local government, etc. 

There are two national libraries in the country — ^the State Library at 
Pretoria, and the South African Public Library at Cape Town. These 
are under the jurisdiction of the central government. 

The other pubhc libraries of the country, of which there are 227, 
are nominally controlled by the administrations of the provinces in 
which they are situated. The provincial administrations are supposed 
to pay annual grants to libraries, but the only province which does 
so is the Cape. In addition, municipal councils are authorised to con- 
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tribute to the support o£ public libraries—in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State and Natal to any extent, and in the Cape to the extent of 
1 54 pet cent per annum of the total municipal rate. 

There are only five free municipal libraries, of which four are in the 
Transvaal and one in the Orange Free State. 

The Cape provincial grants to libraries are made on the pound for 
pound basis with a maximum of ;^i50 per annum, calculated on the 
average subscriptions received for three years; thus, a library with 
150 members, subscribing £1 apiece, receives a grant of £ 1 ^ 0 — ^while 
another library with 300 members subscribing £1 apiece gets pre- 
cisely the same grant. Naturally, the smaller the hbrary the better off 
it is financially. Three quarters of the provincial grant must be spent 
on the purchase of books, and when traveUing in the Cape one is 
struck with the excellent libraries of small towns and villages com- 
pared with those of most of the larger communities. Municipal grants to 
libraries in the Cape are so poor as to be negligible. 

In the other provinces, probably owing to the entire lack of provincial 
support, municipal support of libraries is very much better and as 
already remarked five municipalities support free libraries. That is not 
to say, however, that municipal support is good or that the majority 
of municipal councils support hbraries. For the comparatively few 
town councils which do support hbraries the average contribution is 
well under one shilling (25c.) per annum per head of the population. 

The majority of our public libraries being organized on a subscrip- 
tion basis without proper provision for municipal and government 
support, it follows that they are patronised chiefly by the welko-do 
citizens. ^ 

Most libraries have country members who subscribe for their books, 
but rural service is not systematically organised. The great stumbling 
block to organised rural service is that there is no library unit (for 
money raising purposes) between the mumcipality and the province. 
County councils do not exist. Two years ago the Germiston Library 
proposed a free rural service for the Transvaal with headquarters in 
Germiston. The scheme foimd favour with the provincial administra- 
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tion and was started with six country schools as rural centres and the 
schoolmasters as honorary librarians. There are now 13 of these school 
centres with a membership of over 1500 readers. It was hoped gradually 
to extend the system to provide for 90,000 readers. A year ago, however, 
the provincial administration, as an economy measure, withdrew finan- 
cial support, and, unless the strenuous eflForts to have the provincial 
grant restored are successful, the scheme is doomed to extinction. 

During the past few years a considerable measure of library coopera- 
tion has been achieved in the Transvaal, the Free State and Natal — 
man y small libraries being linked up with and drawing their supplies 
from the State Library and the libraries of Germiston, Bloemfontein 
and Durban respectively. In addition, Germiston Library supplies some 
80 schools with school libraries. This is the only school library system 
in the country. 

In 1928, as a result of the visit to South Africa of Milton J. Ferguson 
of the United States, and Septimus A. Pitt of Scotland, a library con- 
ference was held at Bloemfontein. The conference outlined a scheme 
for a free national library system, comprising one central library, six 
secondary centres, many subsidiary centres and so on down to agencies 
and delivery stations at police posts, post office^ etc. The first step in 
this comprehensive scheme has just been taken, owing to the generos- 
ity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Union Government, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Pretoria dty council and the State Li- 
brary Board agreed that the State Library (hitherto organized on a 
subscription basis) should become entirely free to students throughout 
the Union as well as to citizens of Pretoria. The Library is being 
financed by the government to the extent of £2000 a year, by a mu- 
nicipal grant of £2500 per annum and by the annual interest on a 
sum of $125,000 made over by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Until two years ago, no library service for Bantu and coloured 
peoples existed. The majority of these people, indeed, are still unable 
to read in any language. Owing to the benefactions of the Carnegie 
Corporation, library services have now been successfully inaugurated 
in the Transvaal and Natal and are administered respectively by the 
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Borough Library of Durban, and the Germiston Library. Similar ar- 
rangements are now being pushed forward in the Cape and the Orange 
Free State. 

One of the most important events in South African library history 
was the formation two years ago of the South African Library Associa- 
tion. In spite of immense distances and the consequent impossibihty of 
holding frequent meetings, the Association has made good headway. 
Two winter library schools have already been held and a comprehensive 
university diploma course in librarianship is at present under con- 
sideration. It has also been decided to publish a quarterly library journal, 
the first number of which will appear towards the middle of this year. 
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FROM “la BIBLIOTECA POPOLARE MODERNa/’ 

BY ETTORE FABIETH 

TRANSLATED BY EMILY V. D. MILLER, EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS, 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


M any times ministries have concerned themselves with 
the necessity and with the means o£ instituting popular 
hbraries in Spain, and of getting them to functioning, 
but the actual results do not correspond with their 
good resolutions. Before the war it was reputed that there were 678 
libraries, with 114,000 volumes; but the figure does not appear credible 
and we do not know from what source it is derived because no statistics 
existed. In 1878 the government acquired 100,000 volumes to get school 
libraries under way, but no one knows what became of them. 

About 1905 the university extension movement (the popular uni- 
versity), which manifested itself also in the Iberian peninsula, developed 
in the direction of the diffusion of libraries. After the war, the Junta 
para ampliacion de Estudios, founded and presided over by Ramon y 
Cajal, operated with tremendous zeal all over the country, by means 
of a host of youthful students, who must thus have paid back by means 
of a socially useful work the benefits and the help which they must 
have received from the Junta in their studies. 

Many popular libraries were founded by them in the Asturias, without 
means, with the sole strength of enthusiasm and of aposdeship, and 
with the sole resource of voluntary subscriptions. Their method was 
simply this— when they arrived in a little center of agricultural workers, 
in the most neglected Spanish regions, they inaugurated a modest but 
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carefully chosen and highly practical library, which would become the 
center of other cultural activities. The reading room became, in fact, 
also a discussion center, to attract the workmen who were readers and 
the country people; once there they were inevitably drawn to the 
readers’ seats. Read the history of one of these little circulating libraries: 
that of Aviles, founded in 1919; of Gangas de Onis, created in 1918; of 
Sindacato Agricolo de Corao; of Zuarca; of Llanes, even of those only 
a few years old, and you will be much moved. At Mieres and at Sama 
de Langreo, two mineral centers of dense population, the work of the 
libraries was received with enthusiasm; the little rooms could not, in 
those first days, contain all the seekers after literature; the late arrivals, 
surprised, formed a queue, waiting for vacant places. Saturday evening, 
in almost all the popular libraries, there was a reading, with comment, 
from some book, the reading usually done by a student. 

And since, now, the students did not suffice, the provincial House 
of Deputies of the Asturias voted the sum of 7500 pesetas to prepare, by 
a special course, the future directors of the popular libraries, which are 
supervised by the popular university (Ateneo Obrero) of Gijon, the 
most important industrial center of the Asturias. 

The provincial House of Deputies of Barcelona, giving an account, 
in its Popular libraries annual of 1929, of the eleven libraries founded in 
Catalonia (five at Barcelona and six in the province) in the last twelve 
years, with most modern features, relates that in that year about 81,000 
volumes were lent for home reading and nearly 147,000 for reading at 
the libraries, to 8,741 registered borrowers, children and adults. [Cata- 
lonia is treated separately in the latter part of this chapter]. 

Not American figures, of course, but evidence of persevering and co- 
ordinated effort to penetrate into a country which is now opening up, 
in its numerous classes, to the influx of modern thought. 

From more recent initiative, let us cite a library opened in the public 
garden of Madrid, for the mothers and children who wish to read in 
the open. 

In short, Spain gives evidence of being conscious of the importance 
which in a civil country can be assumed by a public reading service 
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organized along modern lines, and in Catalonia, at least, it has begun 
to put itself into the current of the times. 


CATALONIA 

BY SENOR JORDI RUBIO, DIRECCIO TECNICA DE BIBLIOTEQUES 
POPULARS DE LA GENERALITAT DE CATALUNYA, BARCELONA 
TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH H. BROOKS, 

SWARTHMORE, PA. 

C ATALONIA is a district of the Spanish Republic, to which parlia- 
ment has just granted autonomy. It has a population of 2,800,000, 
and an extent of 32,196 square kilometers. 

The State formerly supported in it four provincial libraries in 
the four capitals of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida and Gerona. 
The hbrary of Barcelona is at the same time the library of the only 
university in Catalonia. These four libraries are made up principally 
of old collections of books from the convents which were suppressed 
in 1837. On this account, and also because they do not permit lending, 
or even keep catalogs at the disposal of the public, they do not corre- 
spond to the modern type of library. These libraries, on account of the 
statute of autonomy which has just been voted by the Spanish Cortez, 
will henceforth be under the government of the district. 

In Catalonia the State did not take the initiative in founding public 
libraries. Although in its general budget there is found an appropria- 
tion for a public hbrary in Barcelona, this project has not as yet been 
realized, and its personnel is assigned to the university library of that 
city. 

The establishment of public libraries in Catalonia was begun by the 
so-called Mancomunitat de Catdunya, an attempt at regional govern- 
ment which functioned between 1914 and 1925, when it was dissolved 
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by the dictatorship of Prime de Rivera. It is, therefore, a very recent 
movement and because of the events through which Catalonian politics 
have passed in these latter years, it has not been able to develop rapidly. 

In 1915 the Assembly of the Mancomunitat de Catalunya approved 
of a project for the organization of public libraries in that region 
together with the creation of a school for librarians, in order to pre- 
pare the personnel to administer them. From this plan the movement 
started with a rapidity not equalled in the rest of Spain, and has since 
developed in Catalonia in the field of public libraries. 

The hbraries were built by the Mancomunitat government, but the 
land was granted by the municipal government of each locality, which 
had to furnish also light, water and heat, together with a small sum for 
maintenance. Every year bids were called for from towns that desired 
to have a library, and, according to the economic possibilities which 
the budget offered, the towns were chosen whose offers were considered 
most favorable. 

Between 1918 and 1922 eight public libraries were built and inaugu- 
rated in Catalonia, supported and endowed by the Mancomunitat under 
the above terms. These were in Vails (10,700 inhabitants), Olot 
(10,250), Salient (4,650), Borges Blanques (4^400), Canet de Mar 
(3,650), Vendrell (4,500), Pineda (2,180) and Figueres (13,200). All 
were installed in separate buildings, constructed according to a given 
plan, simple and economical, surrounded by grounds. Each contains a 
reading room with stack room fairly accessible, an oJEce for the librarian, 
and a lecture-room furnished likewise with book-shelves. 

When the Mancomunitat was dissolved, the work of the public 
libraries continued and they were allotted to the four congressional 
districts of Catalonia where they were founded. Although the ad- 
ministrative unity which they formed had been broken, they continued 
to preserve the same organization. 

From 1923 to 1931 the following libraries were opened: GranoUer 
(9,200 inhabitants), Tarragona (28,000), Manresa (27,300), Vich 
(13,350), UUdecona (6,780) and Calella (6,200). 

When the Generditat de Catdunya was established in 1931 at the 
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time of the foundation of the Spanish Repubhc, the libraries of the 
old region founded by the Mancomunitat or by the Catalonian Con- 
gressional Districts again formed a single organism governed by the 
same rules and under the same administration. 

To the fourteen libraries already functioning, there were added very 
soon those of Cervera and of Vilafranca del Panades, also the first of 
ten district libraries in the city of Barcelona. 

The public libraries of the Generditat constitute a single organism 
ruled by a central office. In this office the following services exist: a 
general catalog of all books in the libraries under its charge, a standard 
list for their initial book-stock and a depository of books and technical 
material for distribution to the libraries. In this central office statistics 
are compiled, plans for libraries are formulated, the work of binding 
is taken care of, and technical and administrative questions are studied. 

All the libraries are in constant communication with the directors 
of the central office, which inspects their work and is the bond of 
communication between the Minister of Education and the libraries 
under that department. 

The central office has published an annual report since 1922, contain- 
ing technical instructions for operating the libraries. The official rules 
which refer to them, and their annual reports, together vrith statistical 
r&umes and articles about various questions related to literature, give 
greater interest to this publication which is the only one of its kind 
in Spain. 

The central office has charge of book-purchase, which enables this 
to be carried on more economically and provides for wiser selection, 
although it takes into account always as far as possible the special 
demands of each library. It keeps in mind the principle that libraries 
must carry on a work of culture and that they do not fulfill their 
mission if they follow blindly and without interest the taste of the 
great mass of readers. 

A stock of 1,500 to 2,500 volumes, according to the importance of 
each locality, forms the nucleus of each public library. When they have 
once been opened to the public they receive new books periodically. 
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For the purchase of these as well as of reviews and periodicals, they 
receive 3,000 pesetas for each library. They do not subscribe to political 
reviews. By far the largest section of the books is made up of imagina- 
tive literature, and next to that in importance come the sections 
of history, biography, geography, and travel. However, a well supplied 
section of works on art is not lacking. Translations of the classics, 
ancient and modern, good scientific manuals, works on philosophy and 
sociology, gr amm ars, dictionaries, and some encyclopedias complete 
the resources of the libraries. Excessively worn books and those which 
are out of date are eliminated. 

Books are bought in both the Catalonian dialect and in Castilian. 
Since French is fairly well known in Catalonia all libraries subscribe 
to reviews and publications in that language. 

All public libraries have a children’s section. The books which form 
it are grouped in a special bookcase. It has not been possible so far to 
arrange for special rooms, but, as the children are accustomed to come 
to the libraries at different hours from the adults, this does not present 
any great difficulty. 

The children come in great numbers to the libraries, and already 
the influence which these exercise on their education is evident in 
developing a love of literature. 

The public libraries are open five to six hours on work-days^ the 
hours being divided between the morning and afternoon, and two 
hours in the morning on holidays. The longest reading time comes in 
the afternoon, in order that laborers, on leaving their work, can find 
the libraries open sufficiently long to be able to use them. 

Everybody without exception has the right to use the libraries and 
to remain in the reading room, and men and women of all social 
classes take advantage of this privilege. 

There is home use of books in all public libraries. Adult readers 
living in the town can take books home without any further require- 
ment than to sign a card pledging themselves to respect the rules and 
to identify themselves. Books are lent for a period of eight days subject 
to recall. Encyclopedias and dictionaries necessary for reference work 
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are excluded from lending; also the current magazines. Children can 
also borrow books if their parents or those in charge of them take the 
responsibility. However, the permission to take books home is granted 
only to children who have proved that they know how to fulfill the 
requirements of the library. 

All the libraries are allowed to lend each other books. At the same 
time all arc considered, for such purposes, as branch libraries of the 
Library of Catalonia to which they direct their requests. The sending 
of books from the Library of Catalonia to the public libraries is without 
charge to the person making the request, and the expense is divided 
between the sending and receiving library. 

Public libraries are beginning likewise to organize the lending of 
books among the surrounding towns. The books are in this case 
ordinarily deposited in the schools and teachers have charge of their 
circulation. A case of books is lent for a month. The circulation service 
will probably greatly increase in the years to come, to judge from the 
good results thus far accomphshed. 

Periodically the libraries send out reading lists on various subjects 
of current interest, to their readers and to the clubs, social centers and 
societies of the town. Likewise, they are sent to the other libraries. 

The books are cataloged and put on the shelves according to the 
decimal classification of Brussels, with the exception of fiction, which 
is arranged alphabetically by author and title. 

Catalonian libraries have also an alphabetical catalog of authors and 
another of titles for novels and plays. The public uses the catalog very 
little and prefers to examine the shelves direedy, which is easily under- 
stood, considering the free access offered. It should be taken into ac- 
count also that up to the present no one of our public libraries con- 
tains more than 7000 volumes. 

The staff of each library is composed of women and consists of a 
director, an assistant director, and a subdirector. The two first must 
possess a degree from the government library school. The salary upon 
entering is at present 3500 pesetas annually for the director and 3000 
pesetas for the sub, or assistant, director, with a five-year increase of 500 
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pesetas. The positions are all obtained by competitive examination. 

A library school was founded at Barcelona in 1915 by the Man^ 
comunitat and has continued with some changes until today when it 
is supported by the Generalitat. Two hundred and twenty-three stu- 
dents have taken courses, of whom 106 have obtained degrees. The 
graduates are the only ones who can serve in the public libraries, and 
in certain positions in other hbraries of the Generalitat, They are like- 
wise sought for to take charge of many libraries in other institutions, 
and not a few act as private librarians. 

The library school offers a three-year course, the last year being dedi- 
cated to practical work. An entrance examination is required. The 
subjects taught are the following: History of civilization, History of 
the sciences, EGstory of the book and principles of paleography. History 
of art, General literature, Catalonian literature, Spanish literature, 
Management of libraries, Bibliography, Selection of books, Children’s 
literature, and the Restoration of books. 

The provincial government has approved the following bases for the 
organization of hbraries. When the statute of autonomy approved by 
the Spanish Parliament begins to function they will be divided into 
the following groups: 

I. Central libraries of Catalonia with the character of a national 
institution and the full legal personnel. 

a. Libraries of university institutions and of higher studies. 

3. Libraries of a secondary type in institutions where instruction of 
this grade is carried on. 

4. Forty-five public libraries in towns of more than 6000 inhabitants 
which do not possess those of a secondary type. Each one of these, in 
addition to its permanent collection, will possess 5000 circulating 
volumes with which it will furnish in monthly instalments the neigh- 
boring towns. 

5. Reading rooms for children in all the towns. 

Not to mention the many Hbraries which function in social centers 
and individual societies for the use of their member^ those must not 
be forgotten which on account of their greater interest and importance 
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are earned on under the savings bank institutions in Catalonia. 

The Fund for Old Age Pensions is the most powerful of these organi- 
zations, and since 1923 it has established public libraries in some of the 
towns of Catalonia and the Balearic Islands. Its technical management 
is very similar to that of the provincial government. However, its 
libraries do not allow lending. The central office for book-purchase is in 
Barcelona. The libraries which it sustains are the following: 

Founded m 1^23 

Santa Coloma de Fames (4,700 inhabitants) 

Founded in 1^2^ 

Igualada (12,500 inhabitants) 

Founded in 1^28 

Les y Vielia, small towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants which are allowed 
a proportional number of books 
Founded in 1^2^ 

Soller (Baleares) (10,347 inhabitants) 

Inca (Baleares) (10,547 inhabitants) 

Founded in 

Lerida (38,000 inhabitants) 

Manacor (Baleares) (15,760 inhabitants) 

Lluchmajor (Baleares) (9,868 inhabitants) 

Ibiza (Baleares) (8,500 inhabitants) 

Badalona (27,580 inhabitants) 

Berga (5,600 inhabitants) 

Vich (13,350 inhabitants) 

Founded in 

Mahon (Baleares) (18,679 inhabitants) 

Palma (Baleares) (79,709 inhabitants) 

Felanitx (Baleares) (11,708 inhabitants) 

Ciudadela (Baleares) (91,712 inhabitants) 

Alaior (Baleares) (5,034 inhabitants) 

Founded in i$S2 
Montblanch (4,700 inhabitants) 

Manresa (27,300 inhabitants) 

Vilafranca del Panades (8,580 inhabitants) 

These libraries now have a supply of between 2000 and 4000 volumes 
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each, according to their importance. The library of Igualada has more 
than 5000 volumes. 

The Savings Bank Company of Sabadell (45,607 inhabitants) since 
1928 has supported a very important library accessible to all, and lends 
its books. 

In Mataro (22,885 inhabitants), since 1929 there has been another 
library, under the management of the Savings Bank Company of the 
locality, which, however, does not permit lending. 
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BY KNUT TYNELLj FIRST LIBRARY ADVISER, 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
STOCKHOLM 


T he earliest known mention of a Swedish library with 
public library characteristics occurs in the year 1800, at 
Lekeryd in the province of Sm^and. 

In the 1830’s and 1840’s a strong movement developed in 
one of the central provinces of Sweden, Varmland, v^dth the object of 
establishing parish hbraries on the English model. As early as 1836 a 
list of books suitable for parish libraries was published. 

Even at this time there were some attempts to organize joint study 
work (reading aloud and discussions) in cooperation with the li- 
braries. 


The public elementary education act of 1842, in which it was laid 
down that attendance at school should be obligatory for all children, 
also contained an injunction to the clergy to encourage the establish- 
ment of parish hbraries “for maintaining the knowledge acquired in 
the schools and particularly for the advancement of a true Christian 
education.” The committee, entrusted with the preparatory work in 
the Bi\sdag (session), laid great stress on the point that not only school 
libraries but also parish libraries formed “a necessary supplement to 
school education itself.” 


After a couple of decades libraries had been established in more than 
half the parishes of the country. In 1868 there were 1437 such libraries. 
For a long time afterwards the development of public libraries ran 
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parallel to that of elementary schools. When for instance government 
school inspectors were instituted in the sixties, the inspection of the 
parish libraries formed part of their duties. 

At the close of the 19th century the eflFects of industrialism, combined 
with the increasing democratic tendencies of society, gave an impulse 
to a stronger development of the library movement. The earlier parish 
libraries had catered principally to the rural districts, but this revival 
concentrated on the towns in order to meet the educational needs of 
the working class. At this time the leaders of the development were 
certain association libraries and privately-supported hbraries in the 
larger towns. These were in principle open to all citizens though they 
catered mainly to the working class. Among these libraries is to be 
noted the Dickson public library in Gothenburg, founded in 1861 on 
the English model, which in 1897 obtained a building of its own, 
the first public library building in Scandinavia. Certain types of public 
libraries concentrated their activities on special social groups or interests, 
as for instance the workers’ libraries. 

About this time several temperance libraries had developed, particu- 
larly those belonging to the International Order of Good Templars. 
This library activity was connected with the study-circle movement, 
started at the same time. From the beginning the study-circle libraries 
not only aimed to procure the literature necessary for the work of the 
circles, but also to serve as public libraries to a certain extent. 

After the foundation of the Workers’ Educational Association in 
1912 several of the former workers’ libraries were reorganized, and a 
great number of new ones were established in connection with the 
study-circle movement among the workers. 

In 1905 the public libraries had aroused interest in such widely 
different strata of society that they were accorded the first state grants. 
The maximum was fixed at 75 Swedish crowns^ annually per library, 
The grants amounted in the first year to 32,000 crowns, (istributed 
among 634 libraries. Since then a continual development of the public 
library movement has taken place. The influence of English and 

^ The pre-war value o£ the crown was about 25c. 
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American public libraries has been of the greatest importance to the 
increase of this activity. Strong impulses came to Sweden during the 
first decades of the 20th century, directly or through the neighboring 
countries of Denmark and Norway. 

The state grants were of course of the very greatest importance to 
this development. In 1912 materially improved regulations for these 
grants were adopted. At the same time the government appointed two 
library advisers to give advice and information concerning public and 
school libraries, handle matters connected with the state grants and 
state control and edit suitable catalogues of books. These advisers were 
first directly subordinate to the ministry of pubhc worship and educa- 
tion, but they have later been transferred to the Central Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In the meantime the public library movement continued steadily to 
increase. Book stocks also underwent frequent renewal with continued 
improvement in quality. 

The resources of the libraries, however, were as a rule very small. 
A so-called ‘‘adult-education committee” was appointed whose duties 
included the task of drawing up a scheme of altered regulations for 
the state grants to the pubhc hbraries. 

This scheme was completed in 1924 and was to a very great extent 
built on experience gained through the library law adopted in Den- 
mark two years before. The scheme was made the base of a proposi- 
tion to the Riksdag of 1929, which led to a revision of the regulations 
for state grants. 

In accordance with these regulations state grants may be made to 
public libraries, whether belonging to a community or an association. 
Only one public hbrary (with branches) in each community may re- 
ceive a state grant In addition to this, grants may also be given to 
libraries connected with large associations for public library activity in 
connection with study-circle work. 

In order to be allotted a state grant each library must procure a 
corresponding local contribution, “the local grant.” Every library ful- 
filling certain general regulations receives a so-called “first state grant,” 
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to which may in some cases be added grants for hbraries fulfilling 
higher demands. 

In the case of all smaller hbraries receiving local grants of up to 
400 crowns (the former maximum for state grants), the first state grant 
reaches the same amount as the local grant. For libraries receiving 
larger local grants the first state grant varies on a falling scale; e.g., a 
library with a local grant of 750 crowns receives a first state grant of 
600 crowns, or 80 per cent. All libraries vrith more than 4,000 crowns in 
local grants receive 50 per cent, but not to exceed the maximum 
amounts mentioned below, 10,000 or 7,000 crowns. 

Among the general conditions for receiving state grants are free 
book-loans, suitable premises and regular opening hours — ^at least once 
a week. 

To all libraries receiving a first state grant that does not reach the 
amount of the local grant may be accorded one or two additional 
grants. These are balanced in such a way that even the larger libraries 
may receive a state grant equal to the amount of the local grant, within 
a certain maximum limit (7,000, in some cases even 10,000 crowns). 

National unions for library work in connection with study circles 
may receive state grants, provided the union has at least 20,000 members 
and expenses for library purposes amounted to at least 6,000 crowns in 
the previous year. 

Every library connected with such a union receives a first state grant 
in accordance with a falling scale and, if the conditions are fulfilled, cer- 
tain additional grants in analogy with those to public libraries. 

Certain regulations have been provided to bring about cooperation 
between different libraries in a commimity. An endeavour to provide 
a guarantee against unnecessary disunion in hbrary work has been 
realized in the stipulation that the state grant to library work in one 
community shall under otherwise similar conditions be the same, 
if there is only one public library or a number of study circle libraries 
in addition. Thus the maximum state grant refers to the entire library 
activity of the community and not to each separate library as such. 
This maximum has been fixed at 10,000 crowns. 
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It is stipulated that regular conferences between the hbranans of the 
same community shall be arranged to discuss lists of books for pur- 
chase, the printing of common catalogues and other matters where 
cooperation may be desirable. 

An auxiliary to the local libraries in the country has been carried 
into effect by turning a number of well-stocked town libraries into 
central libraries. 

The fundamental principles of the Swedish central hbrary organi- 
zation, decided upon in 1929-30, are approximately the following. In 
every one of the 24 counties of Sweden (administrative areas with 250,- 
000 inhabitants on an average) a public library is established as central 
library for the county. This hbrary has to supply the local libraries 
within the county by direct and free loans of books, needed for study 
and not to be found in the local libraries, by sending out travelling 
libraries and by giving advice and instruction in library matters. In 
order to be accepted as a central library a library must possess a read- 
ing room with an approved collection of reference book^ open to the 
public on suitable hours every week-day morning and afternoon. Its 
entire book stock must be satisfactory in extent and composition, and 
the librarian and staff must possess the necessary qualifications. The 
duties of central hbraries have been fixed in the following way: 

Persons living within the county may borrow books needed for 
study from the central library either direedy or through a local library. 
The loans are free and the central library pays carriage one way. This 
includes all non-ficrion and foreign fiction in the original language, 
but Swedish fiction only when the borrower is studying literary history, 
in which case he is allowed free loans of editions of the authors that 
he is studying. If a book required for study is not in the central 
library it will be procured from another library. 

The travelling libraries are sent not only to libraries in receipt of 
state grants but also to associations and individual borrowers. They 
are as a rule made up for each issue with regard to the wishes of the 
borrower. Carriage is paid one way, but, the central library may charge 
a fee on a scale approved by the central board of education. For use 
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in the travelling libraries every central library has a separate book 
stock. For the purchase and binding of books for this supply at least 
3,000 crowns must be used annually at evety central library. 

“Advice and instruction in library matters” must be furnished by the 
central library. This means that the central hbrary is bound on re- 
quest to render free assistance to public libraries with less than 2,000 
crowns in state grant and to hospital libraries within the county, by 
going through book-order lists or making suggestions for book- 
purchase, by directing and examining classification and catalogumg 
and by giving general advice. Even the larger public libraries in receipt 
of state grants, and also school hbraries, may receive advice and instruc- 
tion if not too extensive. The central librarian arranges annual con- 
ferences between the librarians of the libraries with state grants within 
the county. 

The inspection of public and study-circle libraries, and of hospital 
libraries, which now devolves on government school inspectors, will 
soon be transferred to the central librarians. 

It is stipulated that the central librarians shall meet once a year with 
the central board or its library advisers, in order to discuss matters re- 
garding central library activities. 

Two new central libraries are to be established annually until the 
central hbrary organization is complete. 

In 1931 the maximum for elementary schools was raised to 1,000 
crowns per school district. 

Because of the present depression, the state grants were last year 
somewhat reduced and the formauon of new central libraries was for 
the present discontinued. 

In recent years the lending departments of the public libraries have 
been thoroughly modernized. In that respect great importance must be 
attributed to the catalogues of books suitable for hbraries; these have 
been prepared by the hbrary advisers. From 1913 to 1929 all the hbra- 
ries received their grants in form of books and not in cash, and this is 
still the rule with most of the smaller libraries. These books must be 
chosen from the above-mentioned catalogues, which now contain in all 
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more than 10,000 titles. As with the A,LA. catalog, there are short, 
informative annotations, written and signed by experts. 

Open access is practised in almost all the libraries that have been re- 
organized in later years. 

More special reading rooms have lately been arranged in the libra- 
ries. Contrary to earlier practice, when the reading rooms often con- 
tained litde but newspapers, they now in most places contain modern 
reference collections. The new conditions regulating special additional 
grants have already played an important part in this development. 

In the last 20 years special junior departments have been provided 
in a number of places. These cooperate if possible with schools, and in 
some places they start courses in the use of reference books, arrange 
story hours, etc. These departments help the young in forming a habit 
of visiting the library. 

Libraries with buildings of their own are found in comparatively 
few towns. The principal hbrary building belongs to the town library 
of Stockholm, which was erected in 1924-27 and there are a few others 
in towns of moderate size. In other cases buildings contain accommo- 
dations for other mstitutions beside the library, for instance, lecture- or 
concert-halls, theatres and museums. 

The catalogues in use are as a rule the alphabetic author and tide 
catalogue and the classified catalogue. Many libraries have lately in- 
cluded also a subjea catalogue. Practically every catalogue is written 
on cards of international size. Catalogue cards are printed by the town 
library of Stockholm for its own use and (from 1933) by the General 
Swedish Library Association for many other libraries. 

The books are as a rule arranged according to a system of classifica- 
tion specially prepared for the Swedish public libraries by experts ap- 
pointed by the General Swedish Library Association. 

All public libraries, and the majority of school libraries, are allowed 
a discount of 20 per cent on current book-prices by the booksellers. 

For the training of the library staff an annual state grant has been 
allowed for several years. At the start only diort courses were arranged 
for hbrarians of the smaller libraries. In about ten years nearly 1,000 
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persons have attended different library courses of this kind. Since 1926 
longer courses of five months have been arranged every second year. 
These are intended for persons taking up library v^ork as a profession. 

At these courses about half the time is given to information about 
books and the rest to library technique. 

The competence of hbrarians in certain cases is determined by state 
examination held when a hbrary receives more than 2,000 crowns as 
a state grant and in some cases when additional grants are in question. 

The present extent of the Swedish library movement is shown by the 
following table, containing the latest figures that have been prepared. 



Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


librancs 

volumes 

borrowers 

issues 

Public libraries: 

1930 

Jan. I, 1930 

1929 

1929^ 

Town . . 

94 

943,000 

186,000 

3,541,000 

Rural , . 


962,000 

144,000 

1,121,000 

School libraries 

1,492 

1,177,000 

285,000 

3,180,000 

Hospital libraries 

•• 50 

26,000 

11,000 

86,000 

Study-circle libraries 

3.530 

965,000 


1,249,000 


About one eighth of the inhabitants of Sweden are registered bor- 
rowers in these libraries and each of these borrows twelve volumes a 
year on an average. To this figure may be added issues in the reading 
rooms. If the loans were distributed throughout the total population 
the average would be loans per inhabitant. The local grants amount 
to nearly 3 million Swedish crowns^ the state grants to between 800,000 
and 900,000 crowns. 

The rural districts with about 4 million inhabitants have about 4 
million issues, the towns with barely 2 million inhabitants about 5 
million issues. 

The largest book stock is found in the town library of Stockholm 
(about K million volumes). Then follow two libraries with about 
100,000 volumes each. 

The budget of the town Ubrary of Stockholm is about 1,000,000 
crowns for the current year. In some other towns with well developed 

’’The figures for the number of issues refer to the working year of 1938-29. 
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library activities the revenues of the libraries amount to between 1.5 

and 2 crowns per inhabitant, which figure has rarely been exceeded. 
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TRANSLATED BY 

MRS. HOTTINGER-MACKIE, M.A. (CAMBRIDGE) 


E yries for the people are an achievement of modern times. 
The old city-repubhcs of Switzerland, with their dominating 
ruling class, had no place for them. The body of burghers was 
provided for by the research town libraries which grew up 
between the i6th and the i8th centuries. Still less were conditions 
favorable in the rural cantons, for, although their popular legislative 
assembhes (Landsgemeinden) were purely democratic, the ultimate 
decisions were still in the hands of an upper class. 

In the course of the i8th century, under the influence of the so- 
called Auf}(ldrung, the need for a more comprehensive culture made 
itself felt here and there outside of the ruhng classes, and led to the 
formation of libraries to supply the need. The earliest recorded is that 
created at the beginning of the i8th century by the village of Prever- 
enges, near Lausanne in the Canton of Vaud, at that time still subject 
to Berne. In the second half of the i8th century, smaller country towns 
also founded libraries which aimed at being general educational insti- 
tutions rather than collections of learned books. 

Under the pressure of growing political agitation, special reading 
institutes were opened in the larger towns by the side of the learned 
libraries, their aim being to keep in touch with current events, to pro- 
vide topical literature and to spread political news. Among the subject 
population of the rural districts, reading societies were founded which 
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surreptitiously fostered tendencies subversive to the government. 

In 1798, the French Revolution unloosed political storms in Switzer- 
land as elsewhere. They first subsided in 1803 with the formation of 
new cantons out of old subject districts and with thorough-going 
changes in the old cantons, where the privileges of the towns were 
reduced. In the new cantons, the new life made itself felt in the 
foundation of cantonal libraries which, though serving the purpose of 
research in a general way, also had a wider circle of readers in view. 
On the whole, however, a certain lack of enterprise is noticeable until 
the July Revolution of 1830, which gave impetus to a radical reforma- 
tion of political life in the cantons, and to the transformation of the 
Confederation of States into the Federal State. 

As the ideas of Pestalozzi gamed ground, school education in all its 
stages flourished exceedingly. In Switzerland, as in the United States, 
school education, as with the promotion of intellectual interests in 
general, is not the province of the Federation, but of the individual 
states, that is, of the cantons, whatever their differences in area and 
population — ^the latter varying between 30,000 and 700,000. And if there 
were a risk that the young person, on leaving school, should not at 
once get to grips with life, this risk was obviated by technical and 
professional instruction, examinations for apprentices and similar ar- 
rangements, for the most part compulsory. This fact is to be observed 
in all cantons. 

This emphasis on school and juvenile training, entailing consider- 
able financial burdens, certainly involves some neglect of adult educa- 
tion. In particular, the State has no library policy which would aim at 
a consistent promotion of the free library movement. Two further 
factors are to be noted: first, a certain sobriety and prosaic rationalism 
in the national character, which strives to grasp life rather by practical 
activity than through books; second, a considerable absorption of the 
interest of the world of men, at any rate, by politics, for, in so small 
a democracy, each individual can have his say by voting in federal, 
cantonal and local affairs. 

But though we cannot speak of a real pohcy in the domain of adult 
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education, yet, since about 1830, a growing number of libraries of the 
most varied descriptions, containing a considerable number of vol- 
umes, has spread over the country. The distribution is certainly uneven. 
In the towns and industrial districts they are more crowded, in the 
mountains, or even the agricultural districts, more sparse. As regards 
their purpose and stocks, they show the utmost variety, and corre- 
spond to the widely divergent conditions created by topography and 
local mentality. At all points there is a visible effort to keep abreast 
of the times and to maintain Switzerland in her economic position, in 
which, owing to lack of raw materials and distance from the trade- 
routes of the sea, she is peculiarly handicapped. 

The result was that, instead of a conscious national library policy, 
we have a strongly marked and vital individualism. In particular, the 
smaller towns have founded hbraries on their own account, fulfilling 
in part high cultural demands, in part simpler requirements. From 
them the movement has spread to the open country. Such foundations 
are made just as frequendy by the local authorities as by private per- 
sons for philanthropic purposes. 

The figures on which these general remarks are based appear in two 
statistical reports on libraries. One, undertaken at the instance of the 
Swiss Statistical Society in 1868, and published in 1871, was prepared 
by Dr, Ernst Heitz. The other, based on ofScial enquiries of the Fed- 
eral Statistical Office carried out in 1911, was published in 1915. In 
1868, collections of 20 volumes and even less were counted as libraries; 
in 1911, practically nothing under 100 volumes was counted. As a 
contrast to the research library (which term also covers the many 
small libraries belonging to learned societies and institutes), the second 
report applied the term “educational hbrary” to the whole variety of 
library movements having general aims in view. Limits are not always 
easUy fixed. There are, for instance, small and even medium-sized 
town libraries which work in both directions and can be regarded 
as hbraries of the combined type, for example, Biel and La Chaux de 
Fonds. As a whole, however, the library of the combined type is not 
a Swiss institution. Even though collections such as the cantonal 
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libraries of Coire and Frauenfeld, or the town libraries of 
Lucerne (the BurgerbibhotheJO^ St. Gallen and Winterthur, issue their 
popular literature for general reading, they are none the less research 
libraries. 

In i86S, of a total number of 2,000 libraries (in round figures), con- 
taining 2^2 million volumes, or about 94 volumes per hundred in- 
habitants, 1,740 hbraries, containing i milhon volumes, were classified 
as educational libraries. These comprised about 720 pubhc free libraries, 
760 juvenile and school hbraries, also workmen’s and technical libra- 
ries and all sorts of hbraries belonging to hospitals, asylums, etc. Of 
the 1,500 pubhc free, juvenile and school hbraries, nearly 1,100 were 
pubhc property; the rest were owned by philanthropic and professional 
societies. Private reading societies were, as to-day, numerous. In 1911, 
on the other hand, the number of hbraries amounted to 5,800, with 
9.4 milhon volumes (population 3% millions). Of these, 4,445, con- 
taining 2,740,000 volumes, were classified as educational libraries. Thus 
the figures per head of the population were — total 250, educational 73 
volumes. 

The increase is progressive and is due to the rise in the standard of 
living, the extraordinary spread of science and the immense develop- 
ment of cultural interests in general, even the lower strata of the 
population now participating in them. Of the 4,058 educational libra- 
ries for which foundation figures were forthcoming, the percentage of 
foundations was as follows: — 


Before 

1801- 

1831- 

1851- 

1871- 

1891- 


1 800 

1830 

1850 

1870 

1890 

1911 

Total 

0.5 

1.2 

7-3 

18 

26 

47 

100 



Classification 




Jnvtniie 

People’s 

Hospitals, 

Philanchroptc, 

Private 

Total 


and 

aod 

Refomuuones 

Reb^ons and 

Lending 



School 

Workmen's 

and Pnsons 

ocher Propaganda 



Libraries 

1755 

2234 

198 

219 

37 

4443 

Volumes 

595,325 

1,720,852 

150,384 

67487 

206,000 

2,739.678 


As regards proprietorship, the report of 1911 draws no distinction be- 
tween educational and research Hbraries, but groups both together, dis- 
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tinguishing them only according to their character as public or private 
bodies. Six hundred and two belong to the Federation or to cantons, 
2,723 to districts, municipalities and communes, 2,087 societies and 
386 to other owners. As to finance, data are available for not quite two 
thirds of the libraries, and no distinction is made between educational 
and research libraries. In 1911, expenditures amounted to 1,740,000 
francs, or 472 francs per library. Of this, 1,040,000 francs came from the 
public funds; the remainder from interest, fees and memberships. As re- 
gards the use made of the libraries, only four-fifths gave figures. Of 
3,740 educational and 890 research libraries with 2,370,000 and 5,670,000 
volumes respectively, 2,600,000 volumes were issued by the former, 
1,000,000 by the latter. 

As regards the housing of the libraries, where they are official and 
the property of the public, accommodation is available in schools or 
public offices. Libraries of societies which are accessible to non-members 
on payment of a subscription are frequendy housed in public build- 
ings. Libraries in middle-sized towns which issue their popular litera- 
ture to the general public either have buildings of their own or share 
them with other collections. 

The publication of the second statistical report fell in the war-period, 
which left litde room for general interest. In library circles, however. 
It attracted lively attention. More than half of the libraries contained 
less than 500 volumes. Less than half had open access. The very uneven 
distribution of the hbrary stocks appeared clearly. A statement by dis- 
tricts yielded figures varying between 13,000 and 55 volumes per thou- 
sand inhabitants. Lower figures from many other districts were equally 
disturbing. In the narrower domain of the public free library, there 
was nothing to correspond to the central libraries to which so much 
importance is attached in the English-speaking and Scandinavian 
countries, an arrangement by which small libraries are supplemented 
from central stocks. Even in the towns, the provision made for gen- 
eral reading needs was unsatisfactory. Really efficient public libraries 
were possessed by only three of the four towns having more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants: Basel (the Freie stddtische Bihliothe\, with which are 
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combined the Easier VolI{sbibUothe}^en)^ Geneva (the Btbliotheques 
ciradantes, founded and maintained by the municipahty, now trans- 
formed into the municipal Bibliotheque moderne)^ and Zurich 
{Oe'ffentliche Bibltothe\ der Pestalozzigesellschaft, founded and main- 
tained by the society whose name it bears with the help of grants 
from the canton and the city and comprising, beside the main 
library, 9 reading rooms and 4 branch libraries). Berne, the fourth 
town in size, also possesses a free library, though less efhcient than 
those named. The medium-sized towns with research libraries, as 
has already been mentioned, issue popular books to less advanced 
readers. In Winterthur, besides the research library, there is a public 
free hbrary with a main and branch library and reading room, also 
municipal property and under the same administration. The town 
research hbrary of Neuchatel has developed a special service, lectures 
publiques, which, however, has not open access. On the whole, the dis- 
tribution of the stocks of books appears unsatisfactory, especially in 
the country. 

These facts led the Swiss Library Association to found a Swiss 
National Library {Schweizerische V oll^sbibliothelO which should serve 
the whole country. In view of the federalistic structure of the country, 
which had with difficulty borne the economic centralization rendered 
necessary by the war, the important point was so to organize the new 
library that while serving the whole country it should be adaptable 
enough to take account of regional peculiarities and requirements; that 
while mainly dependent on grants from the Federation, cantons and 
communes, it should carry on its business as a private body, though un- 
der the supervision of the Federation, and that it should provide for the 
needs of readers by sending out travelling libraries of popular and 
general educational literature and by issuing single professional and 
technical works. This latter literature is collected in a main body in 
Berne, while for general educational and popular literature there are 
seven local centres — ^Bellinzona, Berne, Coire, Fribourg, Lausanne, 
Lucerne and Zurich. Boxes of books are despatched to borough, school 
and church authorities, to societies and institutions of all kinds and 
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to any other bodies of more than 6 persons. Other recipients are the 
parish rooms set up throughout the country by a philanthropic organi- 
zation for reading and social intercourse. The despatch of single vol- 
umes of professional and special hterature is facihtated by special postal 
regulations apphcable to lending hbraries of every description. 

Since then the public free library movement has made further prog- 
ress. The Federation and the cantons now not only support their own 
research hbraries, but have made grants m aid of the free hbraries. 
Local efforts are also growing. Special buildmgs are being erected to 
house free libraries, the first being built in the summer of 1932 by the 
town of Zurich for the Pestalozzi Society. Progress is also being made 
as regards the staff. For educational hbraries full time librarians with 
assistants are as yet appointed only in Basel, Geneva and Zurich, and 
in towns whose libraries are of the combined type, or at least serve a 
wider public. In our country, however, the schoolmaster is generally 
librarian in his spare time. We can therefore not yet speak of a real 
hbrary profession as regards the free hbraries. Nor does a real training 
course as yet e3dst. The way to appointment, at least in the higher 
hbrary service, generally leads through voluntary service. All the same, 
the staff is being increased in numbers — at the large free libraries at 
any rate — and the full- and part-time hbrarians of the smaller hbraries 
are being called together for technical discussion. In addition to this, 
the two Women’s Schools of Social Service, at Geneva and Lucerne 
(the latter CathoHc), have adopted a Hbrarianship course as part of 
their syllabus. 

The Federal Statistical Office intends this year to send out question- 
naires in order to collect new hbrary statistics. The results will yield 
more precise information than it was possible to give in this sketch, 
which is essentially based on the conditions of twenty years ago. 

Sec International handbook of adult education, London, 1929, p. 435. 
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BY MME. R. GOYe’nECHE, 
UNIVERSITY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIAN, TUNIS 
TRANSLATED BY GERTRUDE MAGINN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY 


T he creation of public libraries in Tunisia is subsequent to 
i88i, the date of the establishment of the French protectorate 
over the country. These hbraries are, therefore, wholly mod- 
ern. They are all under the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts of Tunisia, which founded them. 

The two principal libraries are in Tunis. Small hbraries, entrusted to 
teachers, function in almost seventy centers in the interior of the 
country. A Committee of V Alliance Frangaise is interested in develop- 
ing both their numbers and their value. 

For places without libraries, a very small depository hbrary (2,500 
volumes) was established in 1894- It is especially designed for teachers, 
but the employees of other departments of the government are also 
allowed to borrow from it. 

The two libraries in Tunis are not of equal importance. The smaller, 
called the Popular Library, which was founded in 1888, contains only 
about 13,000 volumes, chiefly books for children; the principal master- 
pieces of French and foreign literature, popular scientific treatises, and 
recreational reading of all kinds. Only those over fourteen years of 
age are given borrowing privileges. The library is open Sunday morn- 
ing, and Tuesday and Thursday evening from eight to nine o’clock. 
It has no reading room, and books are issued for home use only. In 
1928 the number of borrowers was 6,780, and the number of volumes 
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lent 23,730. This library is under the patronage of V Alliance Frangaise, 

The more important Tunisian library is called the Public Library. 
It is both the library of the Department of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, under which the librarians and the assistant hbrarians work, and 
the National Library of Tunisia. It is this library which receives copy- 
right deposits. 

Founded in 1884, it is not only a library of general culture, but is 
also a special library of material on Tunisia, on Northern Africa, and 
on Mohammedanism. 

Here are to be found the greater part of Tunisian literature, a col- 
lection of source works dealing with the language and literature of the 
Arabs and the Mohammedan religion, and almost all works of any 
importance on northern Africa. There is also a very fine collection of 
works in Arabic — 700 manuscripts, almost aU of Tunisian interest — and 
2,000 printed books. 

The hbrary also possesses excellent collections of works in French 
literature, of classical literature, of archeology, of history, of the history 
of art — ^particularly Mohammedan art — of the history of religion, of 
philosophy, of law, of Italian and English hterature, of ancient and 
modern voyages, and a fine series of scientific and technical works. It 
has also numerous medical works— thanks to a gift made by the Society 
of Medical Science of Tunisia. Its collection of periodicals is likewise 
very important. 

The total number of volumes cataloged, which rose from 5,408 in 
1891 to 16,396 in 1910 and to 67,427 in 1921, has now passed the 200,000 
mark. 

In 1891, 687 readers read or borrowed 2,566 volumes; in 1911, 8,836 
readers read or borrowed 24,538 volumes; and in 1931, 37,211 readers 
read or borrowed 179,653 volumes. 

Two catalogs of the library’s holdings — one arranged by authors 
and the other alphabetically by subjects, both on cards and stricdy up- 
to-date — ^are at the disposal of the public. 

The privilege of borrowing books for home use — secured by the 
payment of a small annual subscription of 15 or 25 francs (according 
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to the number o£ books to be taken each time) — ^is accorded in the 
most liberal fashion to all the inhabitants of the Regency, without dis- 
tinction of nationality. The library is, in effect, not only frequented by 
the European elite of the country, but also more and more by the new 
Tunisian generation — ^Arabs and Jews — ^who come here to complete 
their schooling. It thus plays an eminently educative role. 

The library is open every day, with the exception of Sundays and 
holidays. 

It is administered by a Director {Conservateur)^ M. Barreau, who is 
an Archiviste Pateographe of the i^ole des Chartes of Pans, a member 
of the "bar, and a former member of the French School in Rome, 
assisted by a university librarian, Mme. Goye’neche, hcenciSe-es-lettres, 
and several library assistants. 

A committee, composed of twenty members selected from the most 
prominent French and Tunisian residents in the Regency, meets from 
time to time to supervise the affairs of the hbrary and to encourage 
the efforts of the director. 

The Public Library also lends to various libraries of North Africa, 
as well as to French and foreign libraries. 

The results obtained in the organization of libraries during the first 
fifty years of the French Protectorate are already very evident. Time 
will permit of their extension and development. 


TURKEY 


BY PEHMI-EDHEM, DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, STAMBOUL 


I N TURKEY we have no public libraries like those in America. 

Those we do have are mosdy reference libraries for scholars and 
contain ancient texts and manuscripts; consequendy there is no such 
movement in Turkey as understood by the tide of this volume. 
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UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


BY ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, LIBRARIAN, 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


T he public library in the United States, like educational 
matters in general, is not a matter of durect Federal concern. 
It is controlled entirely by state legislation, which means that 
there are 48 public library systems, varying all the way 
from very good ones to the practically non-existent. The former are 
those by which we should like to be judged, but the latter are really 
those on which our attention should be concentrated. 

Yet the states of the Union are not absolutely separated in those 
respects that are not functions of the central government. Like mem- 
bers of a family, though different entities, they have likenesses due to in- 
heritance and to similar, though not identical, environment. The legis- 
lation of a state is often modeled on that of its neighbors. In matters 
of library custom not controlled by law, libraries are kept abreast of 
one another by common interests and by close contact due to frequent 
conferences, an informative library press and transfer of residence from 
one state to another by library workers and library users. Thu^ 
while we must distinguish, for instance, between the libraries of Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri and Texas, in most of their broader aspects they are 
simply American. But it must be borne in mind that this fact is not 
due to central control, in a national sense. 

Even in the United States the public hbrary is a thing of very recent 
development. That development has been conditioned far more on 
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the demands of the public than on the opinions and acts of experts. 
Almost every advance toward public library status, as Americans now 
understand it, has been at first disapproved and resisted by professional 
librarians. But as more and more libraries received public support, 
public control overrode the professional attitude, and the public has 
had Its way. Public control and popularization have thus gone hand 
in hand, and their mutual reactions have increased the amount of 
both. 

This explains the genesis and progress of the free public library in 
the United States— a natural growth and not a forced development— 
not even a planned one, except in some of its larger aspects. 

An American public library is generally, though not always, public 
in four respects — ownership, support, control and free use. Some public^ 
libraries are privately owned but publicly used by arrangement with a 
municipahty. In others, use is free to the public, though ownership, 
control and support are all private. Such institutions, however, often 
contmue to be known as “public libraries.” The users seldom know or 
care about these differences, important as they are in a legal sense. 

The first American public library to be established by legislative 
enactment was that of the city of Boston, which in 1848 was empowered 
to raise $5,000 yearly for its support. The resulting library was opened 
in 1854. The act was made state-wide by the legislature in 1851, and 
prior to the Civil War of 1861 several other states had copied Massa- 
chusetts. Practically every state in the Union now has its “library law” 
and all but four have commissions or similar bodies to aid or oversee 
libraries. 

But beyond local legislation and exerting an even more powerful 
influence has been extra-legal encouragement to library progress, notably 
the formation of national and state bodies of librarians, beginning with 
the American Library Association in 1876; gifts of money from in- 
dividuals, largely for buildings, including the remarkable donations 
of Andrew Carnegie, amounting to over $40,000,000; the entry of cer- 
tain men of outstanding ability into the library profession; followed by 
the systematization of professional training, and the continued pressure 
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toward liberalization exerted by the library public, to which allusion 
has already been made. 

Library legislation has been largely permissive, but its importance 
arises from the fact that the ability to estabhsh and support a free 
public library was not at the outset included in aty charters or granted 
to smaller places by law. Besides granting this permission, state laws 
now usually specify how the library tax is to be levied, limit its amount, 
provide for a library governing body (quite generally, but not uni- 
versally, a board of 5 to 15 trustees or directors) and regulate its powers. 
To enumerate the differences of detail in these two-score or more 
library laws would require a volume. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such a body of varying legis- 
lation are simply those of our federal system itself, or of any other 
mxiltiple system of local self-government. Recently special attention has 
been given to the extension of library privileges to rural districts, and 
many states have adopted legislation authorizing counties to establish 
libraries. Service is through branch buildings at strategic points and 
by “book-wagons” or travelling libraries. Probably the largest use of this 
method of rural library service is in the state of California. 

Internal arrangement of buildings, methods of administration, cata- 
loging, etc., have largely depended on the librarians, and have been 
developed progressively by trial and error, by discussion at conference^ 
by contributions to the library press, notably the Ubrcsry Journal (New 
York), which first appeared in 1876, and Public Libraries, later Libraries 
(Chicago, 1896-1931), and by yielding to outside pressure. The last Is 
especially responsible for the wide adoption of home use and the open 
shelf, neither of which was an element of large-library practice at the 
outset. These two practices may now be called the cornerstones of the 
American public library. 

American buildings, both for university and public libraries, have 
in many cases been both elaborate and expensive. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
were entirely for this purpose and in many cases they were well and 
carefully used, though numbers of smaller “Carnegie buildings” 
throughout the country, both for central and branch libraries, betray 
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lack of knowledge or taste, either on the part of the architect or of 
the governing board. In some cases there is an evident attempt to pro- 
duce an imposing effect by means of some one feature, such as a marble 
staircase, a stained-glass window or a rotunda under a dome. Generally 
these efforts were unsuited to the size of the building, and succeeded 
only in taking up space that could have been put to better use. They 
appear largely in the earlier buildings and most recent structures have 
been refreshingly free from them. By far the larger part of American 
hbrary buildings have been constructed for library use alone, but there 
are noteworthy exceptions. The most conspicuous, probably, is the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, whose building houses not only the 
Carnegie Library (the public hbrary of the city) but also an art 
museum, a natural-history museum and a music hall. Combinations of 
library and museum — generally art museums — arc occasionally found, 
and the main library of a small town is not infrequendy housed in 
some public building such, as a city hall or a school. This sort of com- 
binauon is sdll more common with branch libraries, which may be 
found in schools, municipal field-houses and other public buildings. 

In the central library buildmgs of large cities we see reflected the 
changing ideas of librarians regarding the storage and use of books. 
These changes have sometimes indicated actual progress, but occa- 
sionally they have been dictated by fashion. 

The earlier large buildings often exhibited a reading hall with lofty 
ceiling, surrounded by alcoves fitted with shelves. This type was best 
fitted for the purely reference library. Then came the dispute between 
the advocates of the departmental system of storage and use, and those 
of the unified ‘"stack,” which has ended in various related types that 
attempt, with more or less success, to combine these two systems, as in 
the noteworthy modern building at Cleveland, Ohio, whose unified 
stack is itself divided into usable departmental units. Even where the 
large undivided stack is retained, as in New York, it is supplemented 
by departmental collections on much-used subjects such as art, eco- 
nomics and technology. Separate quarters for children appeared early, 
and are now everywhere found. In fact, the attention given to the yoimg 
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people and to the training of “children’s librarians” has become a char- 
acteristic feature of American public libraries. 

On the whole, the differences between the pubhc hbrary of today 
and that of fifty years ago may be summed up in one word, “socializa- 
tion,” by which is meant the study of the reader as well as that of the 
book, and especially the adaptation of one to the other. The modern 
librarian, in the United States, conceives of the total population of 
his town as potential readers, and of his total book-stock as intended 
to be read. He regards inactive readers and inactive books as reflections 
on his administrative ability and he endeavors to reduce both groups 
to a minimum. 

He regards the reader as one of the library’s “working units” and 
offers him as much service as possible, both personally and in groups. 
This has led to the provision, in library buildings, of assembly and 
club rooms, and the use of these by neighborhood organizations of all 
kinds, for social, educational, civic, religious and many other purposes. 

The dictionary form of card catalog is almost universally used, and 
the Dewey decimal classification is found in a large majority of libra- 
ries, especially the smaller ones. In many of the older and larger libra- 
ries a special scheme of classification, devised for some particular 
library at its beginning, remams m use simply because change would 
involve great expense. Examples are the old shelf-numbers, now mean- 
ingless, still used in the Boston Public Library, and the double system 
of the New York PubHc Library, where the Reference Department still 
uses the classification devised for the former Astor Library, while the 
Circulation Department, including the 45 branch libraries, is classified 
on the Dewey decimal system. ^ 

Printed catalogs are chiefly a thing of the past, except in the partial 
form in which recent accessions appear in library bulletins. 

The freedom with which library privileges are extended to persons 
beyond the municipal boundaries varies widely in different places, even 
in those within the same state of the Union. Those that are most strict 
limit borrowing for home use to residents of the district that is taxed 
for library support. Others issue cards to non-resident tax-payers, or 
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to pupils in schools in the immediate vicinity of the city, while some 
lend books to anyone who lives near enough to visit the library in 
person. Even the most strict libraries, however, allow use by any non- 
resident on payment of a small yearly fee. 

In all cases, use of books in the library building is free to all, without 
residential or other restrictions. Interhbrary loans are also common, 
although in most large libraries rare or expensive volumes are ex- 
cepted. 

The large number of foreign immigrants in the United States has 
made it necessary for public libraries to include in their book stock not 
only volumes in such widely read tongues as French, German, Italian 
and Spanish, but also much Russian and other Slavic tongues, the 
Scandinavian languages, Magyar, modern Greek, Polish, Yiddish and 
many others. 

A different class of problems is offered by the Negroes, descendants 
of former slaves. In many states, especially in the south, it is necessary 
to give them separate library facilities, usually branch libraries. In the 
northern states they are served in the same buildings as the whites. 

Special attention has been given of late to the requirements of com- 
merce and industry. There are “business departments” and sometimes 
“business branches” in separate buildings. 

In the operation of the libraries mechanical devices are being in- 
creasingly used. There are even machines on the market for the me- 
chanical charging of books, one of which operates by electrical power. 
Books are stamped with marks of ownership and mistakes are erased, 
by dectridty. 

A recent innovation is the ^Ijook-wagon ” — a library on wheels for 
use in rural districts, either for house to house service or to be stationed 
at specified points for several hours at a time. The pioneer book wagon 
was first used in Washington County, Maryland, in 1898. At present 
the usefulness of this device is most evident in rural county library 
work and in cities whose boundaries include much rural or semi-rural 
territory. 

Many free libraries maintain also collections of books, chiefly fiction, 
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that are rented for a small fee. These are self-sustaining and arc not 
purchased with public money. They are supplementary to the library’s 
free collections, and are not intended to interfere with them. In this 
way the users of the library have at their disposal quantities of popular 
duplicates that it could not otherwise afford to buy. The books are 
ultimately transferred to the free collection. The competency of a 
publicly-supported library to operate such a plan is occasionally ques- 
tioned, but in one state it has been authorized by law and in another, 
formally approved by the courts. 

In the larger libraries, training and experience are insisted upon as 
qualifications for employment. In some states certification by state 
authority is required. Some hbraries operate library schools to train 
persons as members of their staffs. In cities where library employees 
are classed as municipal servants, their employment and promotion is 
regulated by the rules of the cities’ civil service. 

The larger libraries quite generally issue printed bulletinsr—leaflets 
or pamphlets, monthly or quarterly, containing lists of accessions, often 
with explanatory or critical notes, similar lists of books on up-to-date 
subjects, and sometimes news-items of interest to library-users. Occa- 
sionally these publications assume the size and value of a literary maga- 
zine, as with More Boo\s, issued by the Boston Public Library. 

The use of publicity has been a part of public library policy for many 
years. It embraces the contribution of library news-items and articles 
to the press, addresses and talks on the work of the library before 
clubs and other organizations, and all sorts of effort to make it evident 
that the library, as a service institution, is ready to give its aid to any 
worthy public enterprise, even one that at first sight would not seem to 
fall properly within its jurisdiction. 

The United States is the happy hunting ground of all sorts of organi- 
zations— civic, educational, racial, linguistic, military, industrial, com- 
mercial or social. Some are merely local, but many are nation-wide, 
and they meet in annual conferences or conventions that number from 
hundreds to thousands of delegates. These meetings have long been 
the targets of quip and jest, on the ground that they are social and 
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recreational to a greater degree than professional. But though the social 
element is often obtrusive, it is not at all negligible, even from the pro- 
fessional standpoint. Formal papers may be read from the printed page, 
after the convention, with even more benefit than could have been 
gained by hearing them; but the informal talk, the give and take of 
discussion among members of a group, arising naturally from inter- 
course that is primarily social, is of value that can not be reduced to 
print. 

American librarians are indebted to such gatherings for much of 
the amount and the quality of hbrary progress in the United States, 
and for its definite direction. Library organizations include the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which has over 10,000 members, is nation-wide 
and maintains headquarters in the city of Chicago, employing some 
sixty persons and engaging in varied activities, including an extensive 
publishing program. The titles of the publications of the Association, 
now in print, fill 12 closely printed octavo pages of its annual 
Handboo\, 

Much of the Association’s work is carried on by its boards and by its 
voluntary committees, which at present number over sixty. The Associa- 
tion holds an annual conference, at which, besides general sessions, there 
are special meetings of its sections, composed each of librarians interested 
in some particular phase of the work, such as cataloging, work with 
children, college and reference libraries, school libraries or professional 
training. There are 12 of these sections, and beside them four ajSSliated 
national societies generally meet with the larger body, as their mem- 
bers are usually members of the A.L.A. also. These are the Law 
Librarians, the League of Library Commissions, the State Librarians 
and the Special Librarians. 

Separate national organizations, which, though unafiiliated, often 
meet with the A JL.A., include the American Library Institute, consisting 
mostly of chief hbrarians, the Association of American Library Schools 
and the Bibliographical Society of America. 

There are, besides these nation-wide bodies, no less than 68 State, 
Provincial and Regional Library Associations, 37 of which are affil- 
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iated with the AJL.A. as chapters. As indicated above, these include 
associations in the Canadian provinces; and, in general, Canadian 
librarians quite widely hold membership in the A.L.A., which has had 
two Canadian presidents and has held several of its annual conferences 
in Canadian cities. Combinations of these bodies occasionally hold 
conventions that are recognized as “regional meetings of the A.L.A.” 

Besides all these, there are in various cities, and in some rural com- 
mumties, 40 library clubs, of which a few are also chapters of the 
A.L.A. 

The first library school in the country, and also probably in the 
world, was established at Columbia College, New York City, in 
1887 by Dr. Melvii Dewey, at that time librarian of the College. 
There are now about 40 of these one- or two-year schools in the United 
States of which 26 have been accredited by the American Library Associ- 
ation. The necessity for some body that could establish standards led in 
1924 to the creation by the A.L.A. of a Board of Educauon for Librarian- 
ship, which accredits schools, classifies them and establishes standards 
for curricula and administration. Although this Board has no legal 
status, the schools have welcomed its aid and have voluntarily adjusted 
themselves to its pronouncements. The schools are also connected by 
membership in the Association of American Library Schools, already 
mentioned. 

Some universities, through their extension departments, give instruc- 
tion in library economy by correspondence. The most pretentious of 
these courses, begun by a group of librarians, has been taken over by 
the School of Library Service of Columbia University, New York. 
Such courses are not credited toward the completion of the library 
science curriculum or toward a degree. 

Despite this undeniably impressive showing, there are still parts of 
the United States, as intimated earlier in this article, where library 
activity is at a minimum. American hbrarians are fully alive to the 
importance of aligning these regions with their neighbors, and it is 
probably a justified conclusion that their lack of interest in library 
progress is only temporary. 
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For accounts of the library movements in our territories and de- 
pendencies see articles on Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 
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UNION OF 
SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS 

BY JESSICA SMITH, 

EDITOR OF “the SOVIET UNION REVIEw” 


I N THE old Russia libraries in the large cities had fine col- 
lections o£ beautiful and rare volumes, but they were accessible 
only to the privileged classes. The popular library movement 
was very meagre. The libraries were divided into two cate- 
gories: public subscription libraries and free public libraries. The sub- 
scription libraries, which served only a small section of the population, 
were permitted to carry on their shelves most of the books published 
in Russia, with the exception of certain ones put on a special list. The 
free public hbraries were limited largely to religious books, patriotic 
histories, geographies and fiction. Conducted by the zemstvos and 
voluntary societies, they could be opened only by permission of the 
district governor and were subject to vigilant supervision. At the 
time of the revolution of 1905 these libraries were put on an equal 
status with the subscription libraries, and for a time the rigid censor- 
ship was lifted. Later even more books were prohibited, confiscated 
and burned. 

‘^Immediately after the revolution of 1917 libraries began to grow with 
great rapidity. The rich private libraries of the nobility were pre- 
served and added to the deposits, of the larger central and provincial 
hbraries. New libraries sprang up sporadically all over the country. 
But at first there was very little system and the distribution of books 
was almo^ completely decentralized. 
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In 1920 a decree was published under the terms of which the library 
system was brought under the control of the Commissariats for Educa- 
tion of the various repubhcs, and central hbrary commissions were 
organized under these. 

In 1924 the process of development began to be somewhat more 
orderly. Attempts at unification are now being undertaken, but most 
of the hbraries in the U. S. S. R. come under some one of three main 
types. First, there are the town pubhc libraries which are divided into 
central regional libraries, district (county) libraries, and city branch 
libraries, all of which come under the direct supervision of the Com- 
missariats for Education of the various republics. The central and 
county public libraries direct the work of the lower hbrary units. Sec- 
ond, the libraries organized by the trade unions in factories and 
workers’ clubs, and special libraries for engineers and technicians. 
Third, the libraries connected with schools and educational institutions 
which in many cases serve the outside population to a certain extent 
as well. The Red Army also has a well-developed library service of its 
own. 

The school libraries are a part of the regular school system, serving 
mainly study purposes, and are kept at the expense of the school. The 
trade union libraries and the special factory libraries are financed by 
the trade unions and factories respectively. 

The public libraries administered by the Commissariats for Educa- 
tion are financed by the State. In cities the City Soviet, which has an 
independent budget, is responsible, acting through the City Educational 
Department. 

The hbrary system has a definite place in the planning program. 
The number of new libraries to be built, the number of books to be 
added, are just as integral a part of it as the building of new factories 
and power plants. In planning, the economic and cultural importance 
of the territory to be served is taken into consideration. Not only is 
the library system considered in the general planning scheme, but the 
work of each library itself is planned. 

Soviet libraries are an active social and educational force. They 
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use all the wiles of modern publicity to attract readers. They take an 
active and a dynamic part in the whole life of the country and give 
direct help to the people in their work and needs. They have played 
a vigorous part in the war against illiteracy which has within the 
past fifteen years increased the number of literate members of the 
Soviet population from 30 per cent in 1917 to 90 per cent today. The 
custom of reading aloud is carried on in many libraries in order to 
bring literature to the attention of the illiterate. If a campaign to in- 
crease productivity in the factories or to push forward the spring sow- 
ing is afoot, the libraries are on hand with the necessary agitational 
and educational literature. They have taken an active part in further- 
ing every section of the Five-Year Plan. The libraries work in constant 
contact with other Soviet institutions — ^schools, clubs, cooperatives, trade 
unions, the health department, etc. 

The main features of the central public libraries are usually as 
follows: 

1. A central department for books and periodicals, with reading 
rooms, and a children’s department. 

2. Traveling libraries to serve readers in factories, communal apart- 
ments, villages, and fields. 

3. An information department. 

4. An organization and supply department, responsible for direct- 
ing the work of subsidiaries and supplying them with material. In 
districts where there are national minorities there are special depart- 
ments to look after their needs. 

The central libraries may be either closed-shelf or open-shelf. For- 
merly the closed-shelf system prevailed almost entirely. At present the 
open-shelf system is, more and more, being introduced. 

In pre-revolutionary times printed catalogs were used. Now most of 
the libraries have a special catalog room where the public may consult 
the cards, and a duplicate catalog for the use of the staff. Whereas 
formerly the catalog was merely an inventory of the library, its pres- 
ent purpose is to furnish a guide to the actual contents of the books, 
to indicate appropriateness for different groups of readers, and to 
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attract the readers especially to those books deahng with questions o£ 
the moment. Conventional signs have been introduced indicating five 
degrees— from the most simple and popular up to the most technical 
specialized material. 

In 1925 the Central Catalog Bureau of the R.S.F.S.R. Commissariat 
for Education, first began to print catalog cards with annotations. Since 
1927 the State Central Book Chamber began to print cards with descrip- 
tive annotations for all books published. In addition, some of the libra- 
ries provide their own annotations. 

The libraries in most cases use classified catalogs. In addition, some 
of the larger libraries have a single alphabetical subject catalog and an 
author catalog divided into two parts — one in Cyrillic, one in Latin 
characters. The classification is according to the decimal system of the 
International Bibliographic Institute with alterations in certain sub- 
sections. The cards are of international standard size. Class catalogs 
are frequently used for certain categories of books— for example, the 
literature on art, and the works of Lenin. At the present time a new 
system, based on the Marxist-Leninist classification of the sciences, is 
being worked out. Alphabetical author catalogs are used rarely. 

Each library is entitled to one copy, and some libraries to more than 
one copy, of every book published within the Soviet Union. 

Rules for borrowers are similar to those in other countries. In some 
hbraries metal tokens are used instead of cards. The time allowed for 
reading is from ten to fourteen days. It is not customary to impose 
fines on overdue books. 

The Central Cataloging Bureau, in addition to publishing catalog 
cards, has imdertaken to centralize the manufacture of hbrary equip- 
ment and accessories, which are gradually being modernized, many 
American methods being applied. Indicators have not been used to any 
great extent in the past, but electric ones are now being installed in 
many libraries. 

Information bureaus, manned by a special staff, answer personal and 
postal inquiries, file slips giving details of them, and compile a perma- 
nent card catalog of information, queries and answers, notes and sources. 
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All the larger libraries have special periodical rooms where the latest 
issues are displayed on a classified stand with an index of the main 
articles. Exhibitions on matters of current interest are frequently held 
and articles connected with the subject of the exhibit are brought to 
the readers’ notice. The staff handles the cataloging and classification 
of newspaper articles and prepares a newspaper board which contains 
pasted headings and extracts of press articles. 

Special attention is paid to students. Students’ “brigades” — ^that is, 
groups of from five to eight working on some problem — are often pro- 
vided with a special room. 

All the main libraries are equipped with traveling departments. Sets 
of books are sent out from the city libraries to factories and shops, 
workers’ clubs, dormitories, etc., and from the district libraries to col- 
lectives, state farms, machine and tractor stations. 

Libraries in factories and plants function continuously, serving all 
the shifts. They are headed by the organizer of library work in the 
shop (salaried expert librarian) and his assistants come from the 
workers themselves. 

The larger factories have special traveling collections which are sent 
out in rotation. 

While the emphasis is on scientific, technical and political literature, 
belles lettres constitutes 28.7 per cent of all books. Next come the social 
sciences, 19.5 per cent; history and geography, 6.5 per cent; applied 
sciences, 6,2 per cent; agriculture, 5.1 per cent; scattering, 29.4 per cent. 
According to estimates made by the State Planning Commission on 
July I, 1930, the workers made up 36.4 per cent of all the library 
readers, peasants only 10.7 per cent. Since then, the number of peasant 
readers has greatly increased and is now nearly 50 per cent. 

In addition to the regular library system there are thousands of in- 
dependent library units, which have grown up in all places where 
numbers of people arc gathered together for living or working. Parks, 
lobbies of motion picture houses, railroad stations, cooperative restau- 
rants, apartment houses, frequendy have regular libraries or reading 
rooms, or at least “Red Corners,” (special sections with books, period- 
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icals and poster displays). Workers’ clubs invariably have some sort 
of library and reading room, either independent or as a distributing 
point. Among the workers there are Friends of the Library and Book 
Lovers’ Circles, who assist the regular librarian to prepare lists for their 
clubs, and organize special book evenings. 

The isba tchitdnaya (or village reading-room) is a unique Soviet 
institution. This is sometimes a whole building, sometimes a room in 
the village cooperative or other institution, or, in the smallest village, 
sometimes simply a Red Corner in the cooperative, school or Soviet 
headquarters. These reading rooms are active social and educational 
centers of village life. Many types of organization, particularly dra- 
matic, have grown up around them. Study courses are held, and reading 
aloud is done regularly for illiterate and semi-literate peasants. Where 
large enough, the reading-room is used for various gatherings and 
frequendy serves as the village club. In 1932 there were 38,283 of them 
throughout the U.S.S.R. 

While great progress has been made in the coordination of the Soviet 
library system there is still considerable need for unification, and prac- 
tical experimentation began in 1929. 

During 1925 and 1926 the Commissariat for Education made a study 
of library methods in other countries. The California County free 
library plan seemed most applicable to Soviet conditions and accord- 
ingly Harriet G, Eddy, formerly county library organizer in California, 
was invited to inspect the Soviet library system. The next step was to 
send Anna Kravchenko, a library specialist of the Soviet Union, to the 
United States. On her return widespread library reorganization was 
undertaken, and in 1930 Miss Eddy was invited to return to help in 
instituting the new system. Miss Eddy described the beginnings of 
unified library service in the Soviet Union in the Library Journcd for 
January 15, 1932. 

The demonstration library at Orechovo-Suevo, about 3 hours east 
of Moscow, is now used as a practice library for students from the new 
library school, and its example is already being followed in other parts 
of the country. At the same time natural unified library units are de- 
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veloping elsewhere in the U.S.S.R. The Samara State Library has a 
library school with a two-and-a-half-year course. A very interesting 
service has developed in connection with the state experimental- 
training farm, Verblud, in the North Caucasus. A town of 7,000 has 
grown up in connection with the farm. There is an agricultural uni- 
versity of a thousand students, and one of the most completely equipped 
agricultural experiment stations in the world. The sovhoz (State farm) 
is divided into eight permanent units from which the field workers 
operate as a base, and there are ten cooperating collectives bordering 
on it which receive machinery and technical help. The library for this 
area has its center m Verblud, its branches in each of the eight units 
and the ten cooperating collectives, and it serves the whole town as 
well. 

In 1927-28 there were 28,294 libraries in the U.S.S.R., with 62,313,000 
books and 7,600,000 subscribers. By 1930-31, after the concentration of 
the libraries, the total number of libraries was reduced to 27,312 in the 
interests of efficiency. At the same time, the book stocks had increased 
to 94,000,000 and the readers to 11,600,000. In the same period the 
number of traveling libraries increased from 52,000 to 111,000. At the 
present time there are 34,338 hbraries in the U.S.S.R. Special efforts 
have been made to increase and improve libraries among national 
minorities. 

Thus, while in the U.S.S.R. as a whole the number of libraries in- 
creased by 96.5 per cent between 1927-28 and 1930-31, they increased 
by only 73.5 per cent in the R.S.F.S,R., by 94.1 per cent in Uzbekistan, 
by 99.7 per cent in Transcaucasia, by 144.3 Ukraine, by 

164 per cent in the Turcoman Republic and by 376.8 per cent in White 
Russia. 

The number of books in all Soviet libraries is increasing rapidly, as 
the Soviet Union is now one of the foremost countries in the world 
with regard to the extent of book publishing. In the fifteen years since 
it was established, 376,000 titles have been published, while only 250,- 
000 titles were published in the whole preceding century under the 
Tsar. The average pre-war circulation of books has been quadrupled. 
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and new editions are exhausted almost as soon as they come from the 
presses. 

There was little formally-organized hbrary training in old Russia, 
Now a network of institutions for the traimng of hbrary workers has 
been developed. There are a number of Institutes of Library Science 
where teachers for the higher schools of librarianship and chief h- 
brarians for the leading libraries are trained. Organizers for district Hbra- 
ries and for those of important industrial centers, and also teachers for 
library high-schools are trained at librarians’ institutes, library sections 
in pedagogical institutes and universities. Library technicums (high 
schools), and special departments in pedagogical technicums, prepare 
librarians for the vast network of local libraries. 

Seven years of common schooling are required for admission to the 
technicums. The period of instruction is three years. Most of the assist- 
ant librarians and library workers have passed through either the cor- 
respondence courses of the higher schools, through technicums attached 
to libraries or through courses (covering from one to six months) for 
improving the qualifications of hbranans. Such courses are organized in 
distria and regional centers, and are obligatory upon all librarians who 
received their training under the old regime. 

In September, 1930, the first “library university” was started in 
Moscow as a department of the Lenin Memorial Library, with an 
American trained librarian in charge. The curriculum includes uni- 
veraty subjects, and the students spend forty days in each semester 
doing what is called “practice-practical” work. TTiis consists of four 
hours actual library work and four hours “factory” work, in order 
to study the needs of the reader by actually working at his side. 

Advanced Hbrary speciaUsts are trained as candidates at the Scien- 
tific Research Institute of Library Science and at the Leningrad and 
Kharkov Institutes of PoHtical Education. Candidates are selected from 
persons with higher Hbrary education who have served as Hbrarians for 
a certain period and have done social work. 

Membership in the trade union of educational workers is open to 
Hbrarians. They are paid at the same rate as teachers. The working 
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day is six to six and a half hours, every fifth day being a rest day. 
The summer vacations with pay vary from two weeks to two months 
according to degree of responsibility and length of service. 

The library press is now represented by the magazines In Aid of 
the Traveling Librarian, Red Librarian, Bibliography and Library 
Science, 

In Aid of the Traveling Librarian is designed for those who engage 
in this work in their spare time and for hbrarians who are concerned 
with traveling libraries. It devotes considerable attention to new forms 
of library work in shop departments and brigades and in the agri- 
cultural districts, and to the best methods of distributing books (espe- 
cially technical and political books). 

The Red Librarian — 2. leading organ of the Chief Department of 
Political Education — ^is designed primarily for hbrary workers in the 
public libraries. It prints material on library construction and decisions 
of the Party, of the government, the directives of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education and of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 

Bibliography and Library Science is published by the Science Sec- 
tion of the People’s Commissariat for Education and is for librarians 
and bibhographers of the highest qualifications: those of leading sci- 
entific libraries, of scientific research institutes and of other institutions 
dealing with books. Publication was interrupted for a time, but re- 
sumed on January i, 1933. This magazine is devoted mainly to bibliog- 
raphy, library science and the organization of scientific libraries. 

In 1931 a decree was issued by the R.SJF.S.R. designed to improve 
library service and book distribution generally. It instructed the Nar- 
kompros (Commissariat for Education) to take steps to reorganize 
book distribution in connection with the pubhshing companies and 
book-trade concerns. A commission is to provide for central libraries 
in every region, with a system of branch and traveling libraries at- 
tached. In addition all enterprises employing more than a thousand 
workers and all large state farms are to have central libraries and 
branch or traveling libraries. All machine and tractor stations and 
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larger collectives are to have stationary libraries, while traveling hbrary 
service is to be provided for the smaller ones. Arrangements are to be 
made with the housing cooperatives to estabhsh hbraries in all housing 
centers and to provide reading rooms in all places where workers 
gather — such as railroad stations, parks and restaurants. Special six 
months’ courses for librarians were held during the summer of 1932, 
and last autumn a library Rabfac was opened in connection with the 
Moscow Library Institute. Additional short courses for library workers 
are to be opened in other places. Readers’ Councils are being organ- 
ized to cooperate with the libraries. Greatly increased funds have been 
allocated for library work, and the Commissariat for Light Industries 
has been instructed to see to the manufacture of the necessary hbrary 
equipment. 



VENEZUELA 

BY RAFAEL GONZALES RINCONES, 
MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CARACAS 
TRANSLATED BY DR. WINTHROP H. CHENERY, 
LIBRARIAN, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


T he National Library, because of the large amount of biblio- 
graphical material which it contains, is the principal institu- 
tion of its kind functioning in Caracas. Its quarters are 
ample, two stories high, with a handsome facade constructed 
during the first administration of President Juan Vicente Gomez, In 
addition to the departments of science, history, literature and periodicals 
in several languages, the library has special sections devoted to the 
intellectual products of each one of the Hispano-American countries. 
The sections for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Cuba possess 
up to the present the greater number of volumes. At regular intervals 
the United States of North America, by means of the Smithsonian 
Institution, sends important publications, both public and private. Like- 
wise the Hispanic Society sends editions in facsimile of the masterpieces 
of Spanish Literature. Another interesting section of the Institution, 
that of National Bibhography, has during the last years grown notably 
and usefully through publication of works of history, literature and 
education, printed in the typographical work shops of the capital. 
The majority of these have been subsidized by the federal executive. 
Others have been published by private initiative. 

The National Library has a competent personnel consisting of a 
director, a sub-director, a first assistant, a second assistant, an assistant 
in charge of the national bibliography, an assistant in charge of the 
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circulating library, a catalogcr, a porter and a laborer. The library is 
open to the public on every work day from 8:30 until 11:30 a.m. and 
from 2:00 until 5:30 p.m. 

According to the statistics published by the library, in the year just 
past the number of readers was 43,081. Attached to the library in spa- 
cious quarters is the circulating library. This is of great use because of 
the facihties which it offers to persons who are not at leisure during the 
day to visit the National Library. Last year 242 bank-notes with a value 
of 2596 bolivares were spent. As an organ of publicity the Bulletin 
of the National Library, now nine years old, is issued quarterly and is 
carried on by the director. The Bulletin gives account of the progress 
of the hbrary furnishing bibliographical notes upon books and period- 
icals, both national and foreign, received during the quarter. There 
have appeared in the pages of the Bulletin, facsimiles of El Colombiano, 
the Gaceta de Caracas, the Correo del Orinoco and the Diano de la 
Tarde (afternoon daily), newspapers which were published in small 
editions at the beginning of the last century; and also facsimiles of the 
tide pages of many litde known and rare books. 

The Academies of Language, History, Political Sciences and Medical 
Sciences, all have extensive libraries not only for their members, but 
also for other persons who may wish to visit them during established 
hours of reading. 

In the administration of General Juan Vicente Gomez, the house in 
which the Liberator Simon Bolivar was born was reconstructed. At 
that time there was founded in this house the Bolivar Library which 
grows steadily through the accessions of native and foreign works deal- 
ing with the life of this great man. 

In addition to the libraries in the capitals of the states, founded by 
the government of each unit, there are others created by cultural asso- 
ciations. These contribute largely to the intellectual development of the 
country. In Barcelona, capital of the State of Anzoategui, there is the 
library of the Society of Amigos de Cajigal; in San Cristobal, capital 
of the State of Tachira, that of the Society Salon de Lectura and that of 
the Club Obrero (worker’s club) ; in Calabozo, capital of the State of 
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Guarico, the Municipal Library; in Zaraza, District o£ the State of 
Guarico, the Library General Zaraza; in Tovar, District of the State 
of Merida, the Library of the Salon de Lectura and that of the Union 
Sport Club and that of Centro de Amigos; and in Macuruba, District 
of the State of Merida, the Salon de Lectura; in Cumana, capital of the 
State of Sucre, the Centro de Cultura and the Salon de Lectura Antonio 
Jose Sucre; in Trujillo, capital of the State of the same name, the Public 
Library and the Library of the 24th of July; in Merida, capital of the 
state of the same name, the Museo Simon Bolivar; in Palmar, District 
of the State of Bolivar, the Cultura Patria; and m Juangriego, District 
of the State of Nueva Esparta, the Cultura Patria. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction is convinced of the importance of 
public libraries for children of school age and is interested in supporting 
them; and at the same time that it encourages the National Library, an 
institution within its own domain, it sends books to the libraries of the 
states and to the above mentioned reading centers; and it promotes 
libraries in elementary and secondary schools and in the universities in 
order that the educational and library movements may converge with 
greater efficiency on the intellectual progress of the country. 
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BY EDITH C. MOON, 

SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN, ST. THOMAS 


I N THE Virgin Islands of the United States the public library 
is an American institution. 

Before the transfer of the islands from Denmark in 1917 the 
Athenaeum, a privately supported library of approximately 
10,000 volumes, served the reading interests of its cosmopolitan and 
exclusive membership in Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 

On the island of St, Croix, one of the churches had assembled a 
collection of books for circulation among its clientele. These two semi- 
private libraries were then the only agencies endeavoring to meet the 
book interests and book hunger of the 25,000 inhabitants of the Islands. 

The need for public libraries in these communities, where the homes 
are generally destitute of books and where there are no news stands or 
book stores, was felt keenly by those most interested in improving the 
condition of the people. The individual towns were not in a position 
to support libraries and the Danish government was not launching any 
new projects. 

These groups of native citizens, conscious of the book needs on the 
two larger islands (St. Thomas and St, Croix), found a sympathetic 
champion of their cause in the first American Director of Education. 
With no reference books for the schools or for public use — ^no encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, current literature or ficuon — ^he wrote soon after 
his arrival: 
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“I can think o£ nothing better that the Red Cross can do for us here, 
and nothing that we here would appreciate more, or that is more need- 
ful, than a Public Library, where people of all classes can go to secure 
information or literature that will help them to improve their con- 
dition, 

“If it is within the sphere of action of the Red Cross to ‘alleviate 
mental suffering,’ then I believe the Red Cross could do a splendid 
work in giving us libraries.” 

The American Library Association was appealed to and was inter- 
ested, but could not finance the project, and so it was the Junior Red 
Cross that agreed to defray the expenses of supplies, books and the 
services of an organizer to be selected by the American Library Associa- 
tion. Gifts of nearly 3,000 books were secured from the Association’s 
War Service collection, from the Navy Department and from generous 
northern libraries. 

Soon after the arrival in the Virgin Islands of the field representative 
of the Red Cross, the establishment of library service was discussed 
with the chapter members and the naval officials, representing the 
government. 

Due to the limited transportation facilities, the necessity of operating 
under two municipalities, and the differences m the economic and social 
hfe of St. Thomas and St. Croix, it was found impracticable to 
organise the service as traveling libraries. Local library committees were 
formed and the municipalities were asked to provide sufficient funds 
to pay for the rental of suitable quarters and the upkeep of the three 
libraries. 

Due to the fact that the personnel in the Islands was constantly 
changing, the naval officials staying not longer than two years, it was 
thought wise to establish a permanent legal body in each municipality 
to handle all matters relating to the libraries. Ordinances were drawn 
up, submitted to and passed by the Colonial Councils in May, 1920. 

These ordinances provided for: 

(i) Establishment of the libraries and maintenance by the municipal- 
ities. 
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(2) A board of control, or library commission, composed of three 
members, appointed for two years— -one by the local chapter of the 
Red Cross, one by the Colonial Council and one by the Governor. 

(3) Definition of the function of the commission responsible for 
the operation of the libraries and the disbursement of appropriations. 

(4) An annual report to the Governor. 

In the original set-up of the library commissions, the Governor’s ap- 
pointee was the director of education, and this tied the libraries up with 
the department of education, which proved a very satisfactory working 
arrangement for the libraries. 

Later, the administration of the libraries was transferred to the de- 
partment of public welfare through the Governor’s appointment to the 
library commission of the chaplain, head of that department. Thus the 
libraries were separated from the educational program of the Islands. 

Recently the ordinances have been amended, increasing the number 
of members from three to five, providing permanendy for the director 
of education and the supervising hbrarian, and making the libraries 
independent of any other department, with the supervising librarian 
as the executive head. 

The libraries were opened in December 1920 with generous supplies 
of books for general and recreational reading and fair collections of 
reference books. The children’s rooms were stocked with large and 
choice collections. Native librarians were appointed and for about two 
years were under the supervision of trained librarians who came to do 
the organizing. 

The Dewey classification was used and simple methods of cataloging 
taught. There was very litde reference work and no work with the 
schools. 

Then followed seven years with no trained or experienced adminis- 
tration or supervision. 

The original book collections became thoroughly unattractive and 
almost depleted, municipal appropriations were cut, book-buying was 
haphazard and intermittent, and the libraries held no vital place in 
the activities of the community. 
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They were not identified in the minds of the people or in any other 
way with the educational program of the government. 

The circulation records showed a steady decline year after year. 

In 1929, through the Governor of the Islands, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York was approached. Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle came to 
make an investigation, which resulted in securing a grant of $25,000 
over a period of three years. This money has been spent for service and 
books. 

The book collections in each library have been reviewed and 
culled, and new books have been placed on the shelves; a collection of 
books to use as traveling libraries in the country schools has been 
established; reference work in connection with the schools has become 
an important feature of the work, and the idea of service to the com- 
munity is being demonstrated. 

A comparison of the reports submitted in 1931 with those of 1929, 
the year before the Carnegie Corporation sent aid to the Islands, is 
illuminating. The annual report for the latter year showed the total 
circulation from the three libraries to have been 27,574 volumes. In 
1931 the same agencies made a return of 73,219 or a gain of 45,645. For 
a complete picture of the increased library activities in the Islands the 
3,157 books read in the country schools should be included, or a total 
gain of 48,802. 

This statistical evidence of progress is interesting, but of more vital 
signifiance is the change which has taken place in the borrowers. In 
1929 fifty-six percent of the books were circulated to adults, whereas in 
1931 sixty-three percent were borrowed from the children’s rooms. 

Two thirds of the revenue required to administer the government of 
the Virgin Islands has to be made up by federal appropriation. This 
being the case, the financial future of the libraries is the real problem 
of the library commissions. 
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U. S S. R., 297 & ff; Virgin Islands, 

Tunisia, 282-84 
Turkey, 284 

Tynell, Knut, article by, 266 

Umon of Socialist Soviet Republics, 295- 

304 

United States of Amenca, 285-94 
Uruguay, 8 

Venezuela, 305-07 
Virgin Islands, 308-11 

Wales, see Great Bntain 
Walsh, Roism, article by, 170 
Wood, Mary Elizabeth, 54, 61 

Young, Hernck B , article by, 230 
Yugoslavia, 8 








